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Art.  I. — Litters  from  Mrs.  Delany.,  Widow  <f  Dr.  PatricJc  De- 
lanyy  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hamilton^  from  the  year  1779  to  the 
year  1788;  comprising  many  unpublished  and  interesiing 
anecdotes  of  their  late  Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family,  llijmo. 
Pp.  xxiii.  and  105.  Longman  &  Co.  London,  ISiiiO. 

T  HE  insincerity  of  courts  has  been  a  very  ancientand  popular  topic 
of  animadversion  and  complaint  The  splendour  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  their  imposing  scenes,  and  the  pomp  and  forms  which 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  those  who  move  in  them,  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  not  only  unpropitious,  but  irreconcileable  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  kind  affections,  and  are  supposed  alike  to  repel  every 
effusion  of  friendship,  and  to  wither  every  generous  emotion  of 
the  heart.  While  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  make  such  sweeping 
and  confident  averments  respecting  any  individuals,  founded 
merely  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  the  situation  of  kings  and 
those  who  are  immediately  around  them,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  free  interchange  of  sentiment  and  unrestrained  expression  of 
feeling,  which  are  of  spontaneous  and  natural  occurrence  among 
the  less  elevated  ranks  of  society.  “  When  the  King  said  it,” 
replied  Dr.  Johnson,  on  being  asked  what  answer  he  made  to  a 
compliment  paid  him  by  his  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  “  When  the  Kiug  smd  it,  it  was  to  be  so :  it  was  not 
for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign.”— Seged,  in  the  story 
by  the  same  moralist,  having  attempted  by  an  edict  to  banish  the 
appearance  of  sorrow  from  his  court  and  palace,  met  indeed  eve¬ 
ry  face  settled  in  a  smile ;  but  it  was  a  smile  that  discovered  so¬ 
licitude,  timidity,  and  constraint.”  It  is  then,  we  are  afraid,  in¬ 
disputable,  that  those  who  fill  the  highest  situations  in  life  are 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  them  not  only  important  moral  advanta¬ 
ges,  but  a  great  proportion  of  what  constitutes  the  purest  happiness 
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of  existence ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  almost  entirely  separated  by 
the  very  eminence  to  which  they  are  elevated,  from  the  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  the  social  affections,— these  demanding  for  their  freest  and 
finest  play,  equality  among  the  circle  which  they  animate  and 
inspire.  It  is  only,  indeed,  when  high  personages  lay  aside  for 
a  time  their  distinction  of  rank,  and  endeavour  to  descend  to  a 
somewhat  lower  level,  (of  their  sincerity  in  doing  which,  they 
scarcely  can  expect  to  succeed  in  convincing  others,)  that  they 
ever  enjoy  the  full  zest  and  relish  of  social  life.  So  true  is 
the  remark  of  the  poet— 

Plenimque  gnta  dividbui  Tke*  ; 

Mundeque,  pwo  nib  Ure,  paupenim 

Ckiib,  line  aulieU  et  oitro, 

Solidtam  explicuere.  fiontem. 

We  may  ascribe,  then,  to  some  such  impressions  respecting  the 
peculiar  arcumstances  of  kings  and  royal  families,  to  their  great 
elevation  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  society,  and  there  Wing 
scarcely  any  opportunity  of  contemplating  them  but  as  public 
persons,  surrounded  with  the  formalities  necessarily  belonging  tu 
their  rank  and  constituting  a  portion  of  national  splendour,  that 
curiosity  which  is  so  strongly  and  generally  excited  as  to  what  are 
their  thoughts  and  habits  and  feelings,  when  withdrawn  from 
public  gaze  into  privacy  and  retirement ;  what  are  their  regular 
occupations,  either  of  a  graver  or  lighter  description ; — whether, 
under  the  pressure  of  any  of  those  numerous  **  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,”  and  which  no  rank  or  wealth  can  avert,  they  exhibit 
the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  a  common  nature ;  and  whether 
amid  family  and  domestic  events,  calculated  to  produce  the 
overflowings  of  affection  and  pure  delight,  their  enjoyments  arc 
as  acute  as  those  of  persons  in  the  inferior  gradations  of  society 
in  rimilar  circumstances. 

It  is  to  this  curiosity,  accordingly,  that  we  must  refer  the 
extreme  avidity  with  which  all  anecdotes  respecting  persons  in 
the  roost  exalt^  station  are  received  by  the  public ;  of  which 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the  extensive  circulation 
of  various  recent  publications,  in  every  form,  of  numerous 
incidents  illustrative  of  the  character  and  habits  of  our  late  ex¬ 
cellent  and  much-revered  sovereign.  The  anecdotes  to  which 
we  allude,  all  bear  the  same  gratifying  and  unequivocal  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  unaffected  piety  and  louy  moral  feeling,  which  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  that  illustrious  individual ;  but,  besides 
their  relating  chiefly  to  the  more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  they 
are  also,  as  having  been  gleaned  from  various  casual  sources, 
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of  a  dttached  and  insulated  description.  The'  little  volume  be< 
.fore  us,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  to  be  more  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the  domestic  habits  of  their 
late  Majesties  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  their 
children  then  young,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  during  which 
an  intercourse  with  the  royal  family,  of  a  nature  the  most  easy 
and  unceremonious,  was  enjoyed  by  the  writer  of  the  letters  of 
which  the  volume  is  competed. 

Mrs.  Delany,  the  author  of  them,  was  a  lady  of  re- 
spwtable  family,  the  daughter  of  Barnard  Granville,  Esq.  of 
Wiltshire,  and  niece  of  George,  afterwards  Lord  Granville,  a 
poet  and  literary  man,  and  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  other 
eminent  writers  of  that  day.  Her  first  husband  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  large  property  in  Cornwall,  who  died  and  left  her  a  widow 
at  an  early  age.  Alter  a  considerable  interval,  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  Delany,  well  known  as  the  friend  and  intimate  of  Swift, 
and  as  a  literary  character  of  some  celebrity.— She  was  a  person 
of  cultivated  understanding,  fine  taste,  and  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  was  honoured  by  the  distinguished  esteem  of  many 
eminent  individuals.  After  tlic  decease  of  Dr.  Delany,  she  in¬ 
tended  to  fix  her  residence  in  Bath,  but  was  prcvailerl  upon  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  the  late  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland, 
mother  of  the  late  Duke,  a  lady  who  had  a  particular  friendshii> 
and  value  for  her ;  after  which  her  time  was  spent  with  her  Grace,- 
between  her  country  scat  of  Bulstrode  and  London.  The  let¬ 
ters,  which  are  written  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  Ireland,  widow  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Hamilton,  son  of  James  Earl  of  Aber- 
com,  and  embrace  a  period  from  1779  to  1788,  when  the  writ¬ 
er,  who  was  bom  in  1700,  had  attained  a  goodly  old  age.  They 
form  part  of  a  course  of  regular  correspondence  with  her  friend  ; 
and  the  notices  which  they  contain  respecting  the  niyal  family, 
were  intended  to  gratify  that  friend’s  expressed  curiosity  on  the 
subject.  The  purpose  of  giving  them  to  the  world,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  being  to  preserve  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  late  king  and  the  royal  family,  such  letters  only  are  in¬ 
serted  as  refer  to  them,  and  even  from  these,  every  passage 
relating  to  other  matters  b  excluded.  It  is  but  fiur  to  explain 
these  circumstances  in  order  to  avert  any  impression  as  to 
egotism  and  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  which  the  same¬ 
ness  of  the  topics  might  make  on  the  mind  of  a  reader. 

The  incidents  narrated  in  the  correspondence  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  regular  annual  residence  of  the  royal  family 
at  Windsor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  country 
seat  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  and  to  this  it  is  owing 
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that  there  are  such  chasms  between  the  dates  of  some  of  the  com> 
rounications. 

In  the  extracts,  which,  without  farther  preface,  we  shall  now 
present,  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that 
there  is  exhibited  much  of  domestic  happiness,  simple  manners, 
and  unaffected  friendship,  blended  together  with  a  harmony  of 
colouring  so  delightful  as  is  rarely  to  be  discovered  amid  the 
ordinary  aspects  of  society,  and  grouped  in  a  felicitous  combi.- 
nation  that  has  been  commonly  imagined  to  form  the  exclusive 
and  appropriate  distinction  oi  the  humbler  and  more  secluded 
walks  of  life. 

The  first  letter  relates  to  a  visit  which  the  Royal  Family  paid 
to  the  Duchess  of  Portland  at  Bulstrode,  eight  miles  from 
Windsor,  on  the  12th  of  August  1778,  when  his  present  Majes* 
ty  had  just  completed  his  sixteenth  year. 

“  The  royal  family  (ten  in  all)  came  at  twelve  o’clock.  The  King  drove 
the  Queen  in  an  open  chaise,  with  a  pair  of  white  horses.  The  Pnnee  of 
M'ali»  and  Prince  Frederick  rode  on  ntHseback,  all  with  proper  attendants, 
but  no  guards.  Princess  R^al  and  Lady  Wepnouth,  m  a  post-chaise ; 
Princess  Augusta,  Princess  Eaiubeth,  l*rince  Awlphus,  (about  seven  years 
old,)  and  Li^y  Charlotte  Finch,  in  a  coach ;  Prince  William,  Prince  £d- 
wara,  Duke  of  Montague,  and  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  inaco^:  another 
coach,  full  of  attendant  gentlemen ;  amongst  the  number,  Mr.  Smelt,  whose 
character  sets  him  above  most  men,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  Kin^  who 
calls  him  his  fnend,  and  has  drawn  him  out  of  his  soUtude  life  he  had 
chosen)  to  ei\joy  his  conversation  everv  leisure  moment.  These,  with  all 
their  attendants  in  rank  and  file,  maae  a  splendid  figure  as  they  drove 
through  the  park,  and  round  the  court,  up  to  the  house.  The  day  was  as 
brilliant  as  could  be  wished,  the  12th  of  Aunut,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
birth-day.  The  Queen  was  in  a  hat,  and  an  Italian  night-gown  of  purple 
^  lustring,  trimmed  with  silver  gauze.  She  is  graceful  and  genteel ;  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  sweetness  of  her  manner,  the  perfect  propriety  of  every  thing  she 
says  or  does,  satisfies  every  body  ^e  honours  with  her  distinction  so  much, 
that  beauty  is  by  no  means  wanting  to  make  her  perfectly  agreeable ;  and 
though  am  and  long  retirement  from  court,  made  me  feel  dmid  on  my  be- 
^eu  to  make  my  appearance,  I  soon  found  mys^  perfectlv  at  ease ; 
for  the  King’s  condescension  and  good  humour  took  off  all  awe,  Wt  what 
one  must  have  for  so  respectable  a  character  (severely  tried  by  his  enemies 
at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.)  The  three  Princeaaes  were  all  in  frocks ;  the 
King  and  all  the  men  were  in  an  uniform,  blue  and  gold.  They  walked 
through  the  great  apartments,  which  are  in  a  line,  and  attentively  observed 
every  thing ;  the  pictures  in  p^cular.  I  kept  biu:k  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  took  that  opp^unity  of  sitting  down  ;  when  IMnoess  Royal  retumetl 
to  me,  and  said  the  Queen  missed  me  in  the  train :  I  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons  with  my  best  alacrity.  Her  Majesty  met  me  half-v^y,  and 
seeing  me  hasten  my  steps,  callea  out  to  me,  '  Though  I  desire  you  to 
come,  I  did  not  desire  you  to  run  and  fatigue  yourself.*  They  tlf  returned 
to  the  grnt  dining-room,  where  there  were  only  two  armed  chairs  placed 
in  the  middle  of  ue  room  for  the  King  and  Queen. — The  King  plac^  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland  in  his  chair,  and  walked  about  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  place.  Breakfast  was  offer^ — all  prepared  in  a  long  gidlery 
that  runs  the  length  of  the  great  apartments  (a  suite  of  eight  rooms  and 
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three  doeets.)  The  King  and  aU  his  royal  children,  and  die  rest  of  the 
train,  choae  to  go  to  the  gallery,  where  the  well-furnished  tables  were  set : 
ene  with  tea,  codec,  and  chocolate ;  another  with  their  proper  accompani¬ 
ments  of  eatables,  rolls,  cakes,  &c.;  another  table  with  fruits  and  ices  in 
the  utmost  perfection ;  which  with  a  magical  touch  had  succeeded  a  cold 
repast.  The  Queen  remained  in  the  drawing-room :  I  stood  at  the  back  of 
her  diair,  which  happening  to  be  one  of  my  working,  gave  the  Queen  an 
opportunity  of  saying  many  flattering  and  obliging  things.  The  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland  broumt  Her  Migesty  a  di^  of  tea  on  a  waiter,  with 
biscuits,  which  was  what  she  chose ;  after  she  had  drank  her  tea,  she  would 
not  return  the  cup  to  the  Duchess,  but  got  up  and  would  carry  it  into  the 
gallery  herself,  and  was  mimh  pleased  to  sec  with  what  elegance  every  thing 
was  prepared ;  no  servants  but  those  out  of  livery  made  their  appearance. 
The  gay  and  pleasant  appearance  they  all  made,  and  the  satisUction  all 
exprms^,  rewarded  the  attention  and  politeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  gratifies  those  rile  esteems  worthy 
of  her  attention  and  favours.  The  young  royals  seemed  quite  happy,  from 
the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  and  to  inherit  the  gracious  manners  of  their 
parents. 

“  The  King  desired  me  to  show  tlie  Queen  one  of  my  books  of  plants  *: 
she  seated  herself  in  the  gallery ;  a  table  and  the  book  laid  bef(»e  her. — I 
kept  my  distance  till  she  called  me  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  mosaic 
paper  work ;  and  as  I  stood  before  Her  Majesty,  the  King  set  a  chair  be¬ 
lli^  me.  I  turned  with  some  confusion  and  hesitation,  on  receiving  so 
peat  an  honour,  when  the  Queen  said,  '  Mrs.  Dclany,  sit  down,  sit  down : 
It  is  not  every  l^y  that  has  a  chair  brought  her  by  a  King so  I  obeyed. 
Amongst  many  gi^ous  things,  the  Queen  asked  me  *  why  I  was  not  with 
the  Duchess  when  she  came ;  for  I  might  be  sure  she  would  ask  for  me  ?* 
1  was  flattered,  though  I  knew  to  whom  I  was  oblijged  for  the  distinction, 
(and  doubly  flattered  oy  that.")  I  acknowledged  it  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  said  I  was  particularly  happy  at  that  time  to  pay  my  duty  to 
Her  Mqjesty,  as  it  ^ve  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Koyaf  Family, 
which  age  and  obscurity  had  deprived  me  of.  '  O  but,  says  Her  Majesty,* 
'  you  have  not  seen  all  my  children  yet  ;*  upon  wliich  the  King  came  up 
and  asked  what  we  were  udking  about  ?  which  was  repeated,  and  the  King 
replied  to  the  Queen,  ‘  You  may  put  Mrs.  Delany  into  the  way  of  doing 
tlut,  by  naming  a  day  for  her  to  dnnk  tea  at  Windsor  Castle.”  The  I>uchcss 
of  Portland  was  consulted,  and  the  next  day  fixed  upon,  as  the  Duchess 
had  appointed  the  end  of  the  week  for  going  to  Weymouth. — 

“  We  went  at  the  hour  appointed,  seven  o’clock,  and  were  received  in  the 
lower  private  apartment  at  tne  Castle :  went  through  a  large  room  with 
great  l^y  windows,  where  were  all  the  Princesses  and  youngest  Princes, 
with  their  attendant  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  passed  on  to  the  bedcham¬ 
ber,  where  the  Queen  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  Lady  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  Lady  Charlotte  Finch.  (The  King  and  the  eldest  Princes  had 
walked  out.)  V^en  the  Queen  took  her  scat,  and  the  ladies  their  places, 
she  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  me  opposite  to  where  she  sat,  and  asked 
me  if  1  felt  any  wind  from  the  door  or  window  It  was  indeed  a  sultry 
day. 

At  e^t  the  King,  &c.  came  into  the  room,  with  so  much  cheerfulness 
and  good  qomour,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  any  painful  restriction.  It 

*  Mrs.  Delany  had  invented  a  mode  of  imiUling  flowers  in  coloured  cut  paper, 
with  unrivalled  delicacy  and  success.  Dr.  Darwin,  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
criebratea  this  lady’s  art  in  some  very  elegant  lines. 
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'was  the  hour  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  eleven  of  the  Princes  and  Prin<- 
cesses  walking  on  the  terrace.  They  apologiaed  for  going,  but  said  the 
crowd  expected  them ;  but  they  left  Lady  Weymouth  and  the  Bishop  of 
idohfield  to  entertain  us  in  their  absence :  we  sat  in  the  bay-window,  well 
pleasetl  with  our  companions,  and  the  brilliant  show  on  the  terrace,  on 
which  we  looked ;  the  hand  pf  music  playing  all  the  time  under  the  win¬ 
dow. — When  they  returned  we  were  summoned  into  the  next  room  to  tea, 
and  the  Royals  b^^  a  ball,  and  danced  two  country  dances,  to  the  music 
of  French  horns,  bassoons,  and  hautboys,  which  were  the  same  that  played 
on  the  terrace.  The  King  came  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  said  he 
was  sure,  when  he  considered  how  great  an  effort  it  must  be  to  play  that 
kind  of  music  so  long  a  time  together,  that  he  would  not  continue  their 
dancing  there,  but  that  the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  going 
to  the  Queen’s  house,  and  they  should  renew  their  dancing  th^,  and  have 
proper  music. 

I  can  say  no  more : — I  cannot  describe  the  gay,  the  polished  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Queen’s  house,  furnished  with  English  manufacture. — The 
Prince  of  Wales  dances  a  minuet  better  than  any  one  I  have  seen  for  many 
years ;  but  what  would  please  you  more,  eould  I  do  it  justice,  is  the  good 
sense  and  engaging  address  of  one  and  all." 

The  next  Tetter  from  which  we  shall  quote,  speaks  of  a  visit 
paid  by  the  Queen. 

“  The  Queen  had  heard  that  I  wished  to  have  one  of  Mrs.  Port’s  *  boys 
in  the  Charter-house,  and  she  ^ave  her  commands  that  one  of  my  litUe 
nephews  should  be  set  down  in  her  list :  you  will  easQy  believe  I  was 
anxious  to  make  my  proper  acknowledgments,  and  under  some  difficulty 
how  to  do  it,  as  I  am  unable  to  pay  my  duty  in  the  drawing-room.  Fortu¬ 
nately  an  agreeable  opportunity  came  m  my  way. 

“  Last  Saturday,  tne  11th  of  this  month,  about  one  o’clock,  as  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  work  at  my  paper  mosaic,  in  my  working  dress,  and  all  my  papers 
littered  about  me,  the  Duchesq  l^wager  o(  Portland  very  intent  at  another 
table,  making  a  catalogue  to  a  huge  folio  of  portrait  prints.  Her  Grace’s 
groom  of  the  Cambers  announced  the  Queen  and  Princess  Royal,  who  were 
just  driven  into  the  court:  I  retired  to  change  my  dress  and  wait  for  a  sum¬ 
mons,  should  Her  Migesty  send  me  her  commands.  The  Duchess  kept  her 
station,  to  receive  her  royal  visitors,  and  1  was  soon  sent  for,  which  gave  me 
the  opportunity  I  so  much  liad  wished,  and  my  acknowledgments  were  most 
graciously  accepted,  'Fhc  Queen  staid  till  past  three,  and  left  us  Qh<^h 
no  strangers  to  her  excellencies)  in  admiration  of  her  good  sense,  ambility 
blended  with  dignity,  and  her  entertaining  conversation.  So  much  propri¬ 
ety,  so  excellent  a  heart,  such  true  religious  principles,  gave  a  lustre  to  tier 
royalty  that  crowns  and  sceptres  cannot  bestow.  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Ma¬ 
dam,  these  particulars,  that  you  may  partake  of  that  amniration  which  1 
know  your  good  heart  will  fed  and  ei\joy.  At  the  moment  you  arc  struck 
with  her  superiority,  you  love  her  as  a  friend,  which  is  very  rare :  though 
1  have  long  experience  that  happy  union,  in  the  person  for  whose  sake  1 
have  received  so  many  honours.  1  should  make  you  an  apology  for  saying 
so  much  of  a  Queen,  «c.  who  prefer  virtue  to  rank ;  but  here,  1  present  you 
with  both.  But  in  the  midst  of  my  raptures,  I  have  omitted  the  agreeable 
sequel ;  whieh  was,  our  going  to  the  Queen’s  lodge  to  inquire  aRcr  Her 
Majesty,  the  day  after  she  had  been  here ;  which  we  did  after  church-time. 
W indsor  is  but  eight  miles  from  hence :  I  set  the  Duchess  of  Portland 


*  Mrs.  D.’s  niece. 
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down  St  the  Queen’s  lodge,  and  went  on  in  her  chaise  to  Mrs.  Walsingham, 
in  the  Castle,  a  sincere  ^raircr  of  Lady  Drogheda,  and  who  desired  me  to 
convey  her  best  compliments,  which  I  put  into  your  hands.  I  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  there,  when  your  very  ingenious  and  agreeable  cousin.  Miss 
Hamilton,  (to  whom  1  am  greatly  obliged,)  came  in  all  haste  from  the 
Queen,  to  bring  me  into  her  presence ;  a  command  I  willingly  obeyed. 
Nobody  was  with  the  Queen,  but  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland :  she 
graciously  made  me  sit  down  just  before  her,  and  a  three  hours’  conversa¬ 
tion  confirmed  all  I  have  already  said.” 

A  letter,  dated  December,  1781,  contmns  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  •  ' 

“  On  Saturday,  the  first  of  this  month,  the  Queen,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Princess  Augusta,  came  here  to  wish  the  I^chess  Dowager  of  Portland  joy 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Thynne  (Lady  Weymouth’s  •  eldest  daughter) 
with  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

“  The  Queen  came  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  caught  me  at  my  spinning- 
wheel,  (the  work  I  am  now  reduced  to,)  and  made  me  spin  on,  and  give 
her  a  lesson  afterwards,  and,  I  must  say,  did  it  tolerably  well  for  a  Queen. 
She  staid  till  three  o’clock ;  and  now,  1  suppose,  our  royal  visits  are  over  for 
this  year." 

A  subsequent  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  Duchess  and  Mrs. 
Delany  going  of  a  morning  to  see  the  commencement  of  a  stag- 
hunt  at  Garrat’s  Cross  (Common,  near  Bulstrode,  by  request  of 
the  King.  He  rode  up  to  the  Duchess  with  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  who  was  on  the  ground,  that  she  with  two  of  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  would  go  home  with  her  to  breakfast.  The  following 
passage  descril^s  the  visit  paid  in  return,  for  which  the  king  fixed 
a  particular  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  he  was  to  be  at  home : 

“  Accordingly  we  went :  Were  there  at  the  appointed  hour.  The 
King,  and  Queen,  and  the  Princesess,  received  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
to  which  wc  went  through  the  concert-room.  Princess  Mary  took  me 
by  the  left  hand,  Princess  Sophia  and  the  sweet  little  l*rince  Octavius  t 
took  me  hy  the  right  hand,  and  led  me  after  the  Duchess  of  Portland  into 
the  drawing-room.  The  King  nodded  and  smiled  upon  my  little  conduct¬ 
ors,  and  bid  them  lead  me  up  to  the  Queen,  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  When  we  were  all  seated,  (for  the  Queen  is  so  gracious  she  will  al¬ 
ways  make  me  sit  down,)  the  Duchess  of  Portland  sat  next  to  the  Queen, 
and  I  sat  next  to  the  Princess  Royal.  On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  chair, 
and  his  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to  sit  by  me.  He  went  backwards  and 
forwards  between  that  and  the  music-room :  he  was  so  gracious  as  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  me,  particularly  about  Handel’s  music ; 
aid  ordered  those  pieces  to  be  played  which  he  found  I  gave  a  preference  to. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Queen  changed  places  with  the  Princess 
Royal,  saying,  most  graciously,  she  must  have  a  little  conversation  with 
.  Mrs.  Delany,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  She  then  got  up,  it  be¬ 
ing  half  an  hour  after  ten,  and  said  she  was  afraid  she  should  keep  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  too  late,  and  made  her  courtesy,  and  we  withdrew.” 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  December,  1782 : 

The  bad  weather  affects  even  the  fire-side  of  Bulstrode ;  which  the 
Ducheas  of  Portland  and  myself  have  in  some  d^ee  been  sensible  of, 

*  Dau^ter  of  the  Duebets  Dowager  of  PortlanU. 
f  Died  May,  1783,  aged  four  year*. 
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though  much  le«  to,  I  am  sure,  than  we  should  in  Ix>ndon.  It  has  inter, 
rupt^,  too,  a  little  the  intercourse  between  us  and  our  royal  neighbours. 
The  (^een  made  a  morning  eisit  here  abmit  three  weeks  a^,  and  brought 
only  Lady  Dartrey  *  witli  her.  The  Duchess  paid  her  duty  in  return,  at 
the  Queen's  lodge,  and  1  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  her.  The  Queen 
was  quite  alone  in  her  dressing-room  :  her  dress  was  dm^e  and  elegant,  in 
a  pale  lilach  satin.  She  added  dignity  to  her  dress  by  her  most  gracious 
manner  of  conversing.  She  was  making  ftinge  in  a  frame,  and  did  me  the 
honour  to  show  me  how  to  do  it,  and  to  say  she  would  send  me  such  a 
Irame  as  her  own,  as 'she  thought  it  was  a  work  that  would  not  try  my 
eyes.'  We  were  dismissed  at  three  o’clock,  and  as  we  were  going  to  the 
cludse,  we  met,  in  the  passage,  the  King  and  his  greyhounds  just  returned 
from  coursing.  He  told  the  Duchess  that  he  could  not  part  with  her  so ; 
but  we  must  both  make  him  a  visit,  and  opened  the  door  for  us  to  go  with 
him  into  the  drawing-room.  The  Queen  soon  came  to  us,  and  invited  us 
back  to  her  apartment,  as  the  warmer  place,  and  we  staid  till  four  o’clock.” 

In  the  next  communication  Mrs.  Delany  mentions  the  King 
calling  by  himself  of  a  morning,  and  walking,  quite  unperceived, 
to  the  table  where  they  were  sitting,  to  tell  the  Duchess  of  the 
Queen's  perfect  recovery  after  lying-in, — his  breakfasting  with 
them,  and  stopping  two  hours.  About  a  week  after,  he  came 
again  to  breakfast,  accompanied  by  the  Queen ;  and  in  a  few 
days  their  Majesties  and  the  princesses  paid  them  another  visit, 
to  fix  a  day  for  their  coming  to  Windsor. 

"  'The  King,"  says  Mrs.  Delany,  "  with  his  usual  graciousness  came  up 
to  me,  and  brought  me  forward  ;  and  I  found  the  Queen  very  busy  in  shew¬ 
ing  a  veiy  eluant  machine  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  which  was  a  frame 
for  weaving  of  fringe,  of  a  new  and  most  delicate  structure.  Y'ou  may  ea¬ 
sily  imagine  the  grateful  feeling  1  had  when  the  Queen  presented  it  to  me, 
to  make  up  some  knotted  fringe  which  she  saw  me  about.  The  King,  at 
the  same  time,  said  he  must  contribute  something  to  my  work,  and  present¬ 
ed  me  with  a  gold  knotting  shuttle  of  roost  exquisite  workmanship  aud 
taste.” 

On  returning  the  visit,  when  they  were  most  kindly  received, 
and  entertained  with  a  concert,  a  little  paternal  trait  is  describ. 
ed,  which  is  rendered  deeply  interesting  by  the  recollection  of 
the  tender  affection  which  the  late  King  always  shewed  to  the 
daughter  to  whom  it  relates,  and  of  the  shock  occasioned  to  him 
by  her  death,  an  event,  which,  it  is  believed,  he  never  afterwards 
surmounted : 

When  the  concert  of  music  was  over,  the  young  Princess  Amelia,  nine 
weeks  old,  was  sent  for,  and  brought  in  by  her  nurse  and  attendants.  The 
King  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  presented  her  to  the  Duchess  of  Portlaml 
and  me.  Your  affectionate  heart  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  royal 
domestic  scene.” 

In  a  subsequent  interview  of  a  similar  kind,  she  mentions, — 
Her  majesty  talked  a  great  deal  to  me  about  books,  especially  about 
those  on  religion,  and  recommended  to  me  an  explanation  of  the  four  Gost 

•  The  I.ady  Anne  Femwr,  daughter  of  'Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Pomfret,  naanied 
Thomas,  Lord  Dartrey,  created  Loid  Viseount  Cremomc  in  July,  17b5. 
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peU,  trftD^ted  fnrni  the  Crcmira.  The  next  morning  ^e  sent  me  a  jmsent 
of  the  work,  in  three  volume*.” 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  account  of  some  private  readings  of 
select  passages  from  plays,  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  before^  the  Royal 
Family,  to  which  the  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Delany  were  asked. 

A  letter,  dated  in  1785,  to  the  same  correspondent  of  Mrs. 
Delany’s,  from  Mr.  William  Sandford,  son  of  Mrs.  Sandford,  a 
p^icular  friend  of  her's,  and  brother  of  the  res|)ected  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Sandford  of  this  place,  gives  an  account  ot  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  the  removal  of  Mrs. 
Delany  to  London. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  situation  of 
Mrs.  Iklany,  in  respect  of  intercourse  tvith  the  Royal  Family, 
would  now  be  materially  altered,  even  had  she  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  as  that,  highly  respectable  as  she  was,  her  inti¬ 
macy  with  her  noble  friend  might  have  procured  for  her  during 
htr  life  an  attention,  which,  though  paid  with  the  greatest  deli¬ 
cacy  by  their  Majesties,  as  if  to  remove  any  feeling  of  compa¬ 
rative  individual  inferiority,  would  stil),  without  exciting  any 
surprise,  have  been  droppm  after  the  death  of  that  lady.  On 
occasion  of  that  event,  however,  the  kindness  and  affection  which 
they  shewed  her,  and  which  appear  in  the  remainder  of  the 
volume,  continued,  and  are,  in  respect  of  native  amiableness  and 
goodness  of  heart,  above  all  praise. 

Mrs.  Delany  having  necessarily  removed  to  London  on  the 
decease  of  the  Duchess,  was  immediately  informed,  by  order  of 
his  Majesty,  that  he  had  allotted  a  furnished  house  in  St. 
Alban's  Street,  Windsor,  next  to  the  entrance  of  the  Castle,  for 
her  summer  residence ;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  save  her 
the  inconvenience  of  keeping  two  houses,  he  conferred  on  her  a 
pension  of  L.300  per  annum  from  the  privy  purse.  A  servant 
who  liad  been  sent  out  by  her  to  see  what  might  be  needed  for 
the  house,  was  charged  by  the  King  to  tell  Mrs.  Delany  “  only 
**  to  bring  herself,  niece,  clothes,  and  attendants,  as  stores  of 
“  every  kind  would  be  laid  in  for  her.”  The  following  letter 
narrates  her  removal  to  her  new  habitation,  and  exhibits  such  a 

Iiicture  of  heartfelt  regard  for  this  aged  lady,  as  it  would  be  de- 
ightful  to  contemplate  in  any  situation  of  life,  but  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  it  comes  from,  we  rejoice  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  recording  in  our  pages,  as  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
cidents  now  first  known  to  the  world,  from  which  it  is  but  fair 
to  estimate  the  benevolent  tenor  of  a  conduct,  that,  apparently 
without  effort,  or  desire ‘of  publicity,  diffused  joy  and  gladness  of 
Ae  purest  description  throughout  a  wide  sphere  ot’  iriHiiencc. 

^  (te  Saturday,  the  ^  of  this  month,  (Sept.  178a,)  one  of  the  Queen  s 
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menengers  came  and  broogfat  me  the  following  letter  from  Her 
written  with  her  own  hand 

“  ‘  My  dear  Mrs.  l>elany  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  charged  by  the 
King  to  summon  her  to  her  new  abode  at  Windsor  for  Tti^ay  next, 
where  she  will  find  all  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  house  ready,  except¬ 
ing  some  little  trifles,  which  it  will  be  better  for  Mrs.  Delany  to  mrect  her¬ 
self  in  person,  or  by  her  little  deputy.  Miss  Port.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  add, 
that  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  and  nsppy  to  see  so  amiable  an  inlubiUnt  in 
this  our  sweet  retreat ;  and  wish,  very  sincerely,  that  my  ilear  Mrs.  Delany 
may  enjoy  every  blessing  amongst  us  that  her  merits  deserve.  That  we 
may  long  enjoy  her  amiable  company.  Amen !  These  are  the  true  senti¬ 
ments  of 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Delany’s 

*  Very  afiectionate  Queen, 

*  Chaslotte. 

*  Queens  Lodge,  Windsor,  Sept.  3,  1 785. 

“  P.S. — *  1  must  also  b^  that  Mrs.  Delany  will  choose  her  own  time  of 
cominf^  as  will  best  suit  her  ovm  convenience.’  ” 

“  I  received  the  Queen’s  letter  at  dinner,  and  was  obliged  to  answer  it 
instantly,  with  my  own  hand,  without  seeing  a  letter  I  wrote.  I  thank 
God  I  had  strength  enough  to  obey  the  gracious  summons  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed.  1  arrived  here  about  eight  o’clock  in  tlic  evening,  and  found  His 
Majesty  in  the  house  ready  to  receive  me.  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  in¬ 
deed  unable  to  utter  a  woi^ ;  he  raised  and  salutc«l  me,  and  said  he  meant 
not  to  stay  longer  than  to  desire  I  would  order  every  tiling  that  could  make 
the  house  comfortable  and  agreeable  to  me,  and  then  retii^. 

“  Truly  I  found  nothing  wanting,  as  it  is  as  pleasant  and  commodious  as 
1  could  w^  it  to  be,  with  a  very  pretty  garden,  which  joias  to  that  of  the 
Queen’s  Lodge.  The  next  morning  Har  Miyesty  sent  one  of  her  Ladies  to 
know  how  I  had  rested,  and  how  I  was  in  health,  and  whether  her  coming 
would  not  be  troublesome.^  Tou  may  be  sure  1  accepted  the  honour,  ann 
she  came  about  two  o’clock.  I  was  lame,  and  could  not  go  down,  as  i 
ought  to  have  done,  to  the  door  ;  but  Her  Mig^^fy  came  up  stairs,  and  I 
received  her  on  ;py  knees.  Our  meeting  was  mutually  afiectiug ;  she  well 
knew  the  value  of  >"hat  I  had  lost,  and  it  was  some  time  after  we  were  seat¬ 
ed  (for  she  always  makes  me  sit  down)  before  we  could  either  of  us  speak. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  fb  her  great  condescension  and  tender¬ 
ness,  which  were  almost  equal  to  what  I  had  lost  She  repeated,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  her  wish,  and  the  King’s,  that  1  should  be  as  easy  and  as 
happy  as  they  could  possibly  make  me ;  that  they  waved  all  ceremony,  and 
desired  to  come  to  me  like  frtVndr.  The  Queen  delivered  me  a  paper  from 
the  King,  which  contained  the  first  quarter  of  £300  per  annum,  wnich  His 
M^csty  allows  me  out  of  his  privy  purse,  'fheir  Mtjesties  have  drank  tea 
with  me  five  times,  and  the  Princesses  three.  They  generally  stay  two 
hours,  or  longer.  In  short,  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  from  them  every 
day.  1 1  have  not  yet  been  at  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  though  they  have  expressed 
an  hnpatienct-  for  me  to  come ;  but  I  have  stul  so  sad  a  drawback  upon  my 
^trits,  that  I  must  decline  the  honour  till  I  am  better  able  to  enjoy  it :  as 
they  have  the  goodness  not  to  press  me.  Their  visits  here  are  paid  in  the 
most  quiet  private  manner,  like  those  of  the  most  consoling  and  interested 
friends  ;  so  that  I  muyiru/y  say,  they  are  a  royal  cordial,  and  I  see  very 
few  people  besides.  'They  are  very  condescenoing  in  their  notice  of  my 
niece,  and  think  her  a  fine  girl.  She  is  delighted,  as  is  very  natural,  with 
all  the  joys  of  the  place.  I  have  been  thm  times  at  the  King’s  private 
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chapel  at  eaiiv  praycn,  eight  o’clock,  where  the  Royal  Family  ooiutantly 
attend ;  and  they  walk  home  to  breakfast  afterwards,  whilst  I  am  conveyed 
in  a  very  elegant  new  chair  home,  which  the  King  has  made  me  a  present 
of  for  that  purpose.” 

We  cannot  refrain  quoting  also  from  the  next  letter,  in 
November  following,  a  passage  which  presents  a  delightful  do* 
nestic  picture,  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  amiable  princess  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  forms  a  part  of  the  group. 

“  I  liave  been  several  evenings  at  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  with  no  other  com¬ 
pany  but  their  own  most  lovely  family.  They  sit  round  a  large  table,  on 
which  are  books,  wwk,  pencils,  and  paper.  The  Queen  has  the  goodness 
to  make  me  sit  down  next  to  her ;  and  delights  me  with  her  conversation, 
which  is  informing,  elq^nt,  and  pleasing,  beyond  description,  whilst  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  arc  drawing  and  working,  &c.  &c.  the  beautiful 
babe,  Pnnccss  Amelia,  bearing  her  part  in  the  entertainment ;  sometimes 


band  of  music,  who  play  from  eight  o’clock  till  ten.  The  King  generally 
directs  them  what  pieces  of  music  to  play,  chiefly  Handel’s.  Here  I  must 
stop,  and  return  to  my  own  house.  Mr.  Dewes,  from  VVellsbourn,  came 
hem  on  the  83th  of  October :  (hi  the  88th  Their  Majesties,  five  princesses, 
and  the  youngest  Princes,  came  at  seven  o’idock  in  the  evening  to  drink  tea 
with  me.  AU  the  Princesses  and  Princes  had  a  (xnnmerce  table.  Miss 
Emily  Clayton,  daughter  to  Lady  Louisa  Clayton,  and  Miss  Port,  did  the 
honours  of  H.”  Pp.  63,  61. 

Her  subsequent  letters,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  bex^ 
contain  some  interesting  matter,  with  a  farther  account  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  life  of  their  Majesties,  of  their  attention  to  her  comfort,  and 
of  the  easy  intercourse  they  maintained,  by  frequently  drinking 
tea  with  her  in  the  evening.  The  following  we  thiak  worth 
quoting.  It  refers  to  the  well  known  attack  made  on  the  life 
of  His  Majesty  by  Margaret  Nicholson. 

"  'The  King  would  not  sufi’er  any  body  to  inform  the  Queen  of  that  event 
till  he  could  wew  himself  in  person  to  her.  He  returned  to  Windsen:  as 
soon  as  the  council  was  over.  When  his  Majesty  entered  the  Queen’s 
dressing-room,  he  found  her  with  the  two  eldest  Pnneesses ;  and  entering, 
in  an  animated  manner,  said,  '  Here  I  am,  safe  and  well  .**  The  Queen  sus¬ 
pected  from  this  sayings  that  some  accident  had  happened,  on  which  he  in¬ 
formed  her  of  the  whole  afi^r.  The  Queen  stood  struck  and  motionless  for 
some  time,  till  the  Princesses  burst  into  tears,  in  which  she  immediately 
found  relief  by  joining  with  them.  Joy  soon  succeeded  this  agitation  of 
ntiud,  on  the  assurance  that  the  person  was  insane  that  had  the  boldness 
to  make  the  attack,  which  took  off  all  aggravating  suspicion.” 

In  order  to  save  Mrs.  Delany  from  the  risk  of  a  bad  night, 
they  gave  orders  that  she  should  not  be  informed  of  the  event 
till  next  morning,  which  was  done  by  Lady  Spencer. 

We  have  alreray  extracted  so  largely,  that  we  are  afraid  we 
have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  even  with  a  topic 
that  appears  so  highly  interesting ;  but  the  following  instance 
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of  delicate  attention  deserves  to  be  noted.  It  is  communieated 
by  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Delany. 

**  As  soon  as  the  Duchess  of  Portland  died,  Mrs.  Delan j  got  into  a  chaise 
^  go  to  her  own  house ;  the  Duke  followed  her,  braging  to  know  what  she 
would  accc-pt  of,  that  belonged  to  his  mother ;  Delany  recollected  a 
bird  that  the  Duchess  always  fed  and  kept  in  her  own  room,  desired  to  have 
it,  and  felt  towards  it,  as  you  must  suppose.  In  a  few  days  she  got  a  bad 
fever,  and  the  bird  died ;  Wt  for  some  hours  she  was  too  ill  even  to  recollect 
her  l^d.  The  Queen  had  one  of  the  same  sort  which  she  valued  extremely 
(a  weaver  bird ;)  she  took  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  while  Mrs.  Delany 
slept,  had  the  brought,  and  put  her  own  bird  into  it,  charging  every 
one  not  to  let  it  go  so  near  Mrs.  Delany,  as  that  she  could  perceive  the 
change,  till  she  was  enough  recovered  to  betf  the  low  of  ha  mt  favour, 
ite.” 

One  other  anecdote  from  Mrs.  Dclany's  last  letter,  and  we 
have  done. 

**  The  day  before  I  intended  to  leave  ^V'indaor,  when  Mary  Anne  •  and  I 
were  set  down  to  our  little  dinner,  one  simide  dish  of  veal^collops,  without 
any  notice,  the  Queen  walked  into  the  dini^-room,  and  said,  I  must  not  be 
angry  with  my  servant,  for  she  would  come  in,  and  that  my  dinner  nnelt  so 
well,  she  would  partake  of  it  with  me.  I  was  both  delighted  and  confused 
with  Ae  honour  conferred  upon  me.  Miss  Port  very  readily  resided  her 
place,  and  became  our  attendant.  The  Queen  honoured  my  numble  board, 
not  only  by  partaking  of  it,  (which  she  did  to  make  me  go  on  with  my  din¬ 
ner,)  but  commended  it  ve^  much.  Soon  after  the  clock  struck  four.  Her 
Majesty  said  she  would  resign  her  place ;  for  she  came  to  see  me  on  purpose 
to  prevent  my  venttiring  out  in  the  evening,  lest  I  should  catch  cold  before 
my  journey.’ 

The  respectable  lady  to  whose  letters  we  arc  indebted  for 
so  pleasing  a  view  of  the  domestic  history  of  the  King  and  Royal 
Family,  died  in  April  1788,  at  an  advanced  a^,  amid  the  af. 
fectionate  regrete  of  a  very  select  circle  of  friends. 

From  the  sketch  we  have  «ven  of  these  letters,  and  the  extracts 
we  have  made,  we  trust  we  nave  establisl^ed  in  the  estimation  of 
our  readers,  what  we  stated  as  to  the  engaging  amiableness 
which  adorned  the  private  life  of  their  late  Majesties.  We 
think  the  possessor  of  them  isenUtled  to  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
country,  for  giving  them  publicity,  as  by  means  of  them  we  have 
been  adraittra  into  those  concerns  of  the  highest  personages 
in  the  state,  which,  from  their  domestic  and  private  nature, 
must  have  remained  quite  unknown,  except  through  such  a  me¬ 
dium  as  is  now  before  us.  What  a  treasure  should  we  esteem 
so  minute  an  every-day  sketch  of  the  kings  and  royal  familiet 
of  ancient  Umes ! 


,  *  MUi  Pott. 
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j^uT.  il.  Geschichte  des  Prhissiscfien  Stoats  voin  Frieden  zn 
Hobertsburg  bis  zur  zweyten  Pariser  JbJcunfl.  History  tf 
Prussia^from  ths  Peace  of  Hubertsbuirgh  to  the  Second  Treaty 
f  Paris.  Vol.  i.  from  I7fi3 — 1797,  Pp.  419.  Vol.  ii.  from 
1797 — 1807,  Pp.  350.  Frankfort  on  the  Mune,  in  Her^ 
mann's  Library.  1819. 

W hex  Frederick  William,  called  the  great  Elector,  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  1672,  his  power  was  so  contemp¬ 
tible,  that  Louis  XIV.  said,  if  we  recollect  right,  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  blows  of  the  new  enemy^  who,  he  heard,  had  come 
against  him.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Prussia,  under  tlie 
name  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh,  took  part  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  politics  of  Europe,  and  became  known  out  of  Germany  as  an 
independent  power.  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  century  later, 
when  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  she  resisted  alone 
the  armies  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  some  other 
states  of  Germany.  Frederick  II.  surnamed  the  Great  *,  by  his 
personal  talents  elevated  his  country  to  a  second  rate  power,  and 
Prussia  has  since  borne  an  important  part  in  all  the  political 
transactions  of  Europe.  The  18th  century  was  called,  at  least 
in  Germany,  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Twenty  years  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  Prussia  engaged,  single-handed,  in  a  war  with 
France ;  her  apparently  powerful  armies  were  annihilated  in  one 
campmgn— the  greater  part  of  her  bulwarks  was  surrendered  in 
a  few  weeks,  and,  in  the  same  short  space,  her  capital  and  near¬ 
ly  tlie  whole  of  -  her  territory  were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  In 
this  campaign,  at  least  298,000  persons  perished,*  (see  Hassel,) 
while  the  whole  loss  of  the  Prussian  armies,  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  is  estimated,  by  the  sovereign  himself,  at  only  180,000 
men.  The  sudden  ruin  of  Prussia  is  as  much  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  astonishment  as  her  former  splendid  exertions ;  andj  if  wc 
could  not  trace  most  of  the  causes  of  her  comparative  strength 

*  So  modi  confunon  hat  ariwn  from  Ihia  monarch  and  his  ianwdtate  successor, 
both  being  called  the  Second,  and  from  some  of  our  hittoriana  haring  given  them  dif¬ 
ferent  names  trom  those  they  receive  in  their  own  country,  that  wc  think  it  right  to 
state  here  the  names  of  the  five  last  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  and  the  periods  of  their  res¬ 
pective  reigns.  Frederick  I.  assumed  the  title  of  King  in  the  year  1701.  He  was 
Mocecded  in  1713  by  Frederick  William  I.  who  Was  foUowed  by  his  son  Frederick 
II.  surnamed  the  Great  in  1740.  This  sovereign  is  usually  called  Frederick  111.  by 
Fnglish  writers.  Frederick  William  II.  the  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  suc- 
aeedd  to  the  throne  in  178C,  and  was  foUowed  by  hit  son  Frederick  William  Ill.  the 
reigning  monarch,  in  1797. 
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and  weakness,  we  should  regard  the  whole  of  her  career  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  history.  The  matter  has  a 
still  more  curious  interest,  when  we  remember  that  Prussia  had 
enjoyed  an  almost  cmitinued  peace  for  forty  years,  and  tliat  her 
territory  and  her  armies  had  been  considerably  enlarged,  while 
France  had  been  a'  prey  to  dissension ;  had  been  desolated  by 
forrign  and  domesdc  enemies ;  and  had  lost  the  flower  of  her 
youth  in  Italy,  Austria,  Egypt,  and  St  Domingo.  The  histo. 
ry  of  the  aggrandisement  of  France  is  already  le^bly  written  in 
the  annals  of  our  own  country,  and  the  object  of  the  work  before 
vs,  winch  has  been  much  praised  in  Germany,  is  partly  to  ex. 
pimn,  in  historical  order,  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  Prussia. 
We  shall  allow  the  author  himself  to  state  his  intentions,  lending 
him  however  our  English  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  do  not  understand  German. 

"  What.  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  ancestors  perfomed  has  been  often 
described  ;  for  hisUnians  are  easily  found  to  record  important  events,  and  to 
narrate  the  actions  of  great  men.  Later  circumstances  have  been  less  fakh- 
Ailly  represented ;  berause  fear  and  ho^,  and  love  and  hatred,  have  by  turns 
guided  the  pen.  I  intend,  therefore,  in  an  introducto^  draptcr,  to  relate 
die  principal  events  which  hwpened  in  Prussia  between  die  peace  of  Hu. 
bert^irgn  and  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great.  And  1  shall  afterwards 
display  the  causes  of  her  weakness,  and  of  her  more  recent  strength.  The 
former  will  be  pointed  out  without  that  indignation  which  is  so  easily  pro* 
yoked  by  imbecility  and  perverseness,  and  I  shall  describe  the  latter  with  all 
the  satirfaction  which  vigorous  and  well  rewarded  exertion  is  calculated  to 
bring  forth.”  VoL  i.  p.  3. 

The  first  chapter  accordingly  conUuns  an  account  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Prussia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Fre- 
derick  the  Gre^.  The  first  volume  ends  with  the  death  of  Fre¬ 
derick  William  II.  ;  and  the  second  volume,  divided  into  three 
Ixxiks,  brings  down  the  affairs  of  Prusria  to  I'SOT.  A  third  vo¬ 
lume,  not  yet  published,  is  to  complete  the  work.  The  two  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us  explain  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
weakness  of  Prussia,  and  to  which  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our 
notice  at  present  The  last  volume  is  likely  to  tie  most  inte¬ 
resting,  because  the  Sovereign  and  the  ministry  of  Prusria  ex¬ 
erted  themselves,  from  the  peace  of  Tilsit  Ull  1813,  in  every 
possible  way  conristent  with  subjection  to  France,  to  revive  the 
spirit  and  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Prussians.  The  means 
which  they  employed  appear  to  have  lx?en  truly  patriotic,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  them  to 
our  readers. 

The  talents  of  Frederick  the  Great  conferred  splendour  and 
power  on  Prussia ;  and  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  debility  may 
be  attributed  to  the  weak  and  improvident  conduct  of  his  sue- 
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cessors.  This  view  of  the  subject,  the  one  taken  by  our  author, 
contains  much,  but  not  the  whole,  truth,  and  we  canuot  adopt  it 
without  paying  an  unmerited  homage  to  that  military  and  despo- 
dc  system  of  Grovernment  which  Frederick  perfectira.  He  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  success  to  the  methodical  and  economi¬ 
cal  administratioa  of  his  father ;  and,  though  he  also  left  an  ac- 
cumulated  treasure  and  a  large  army,  there  are  many  drcum- 
stances  in  his  conduct  and  system  of  government  which,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  character  of  his  successors,  contributed  to  em 
feeble  Prussia.  Several  facts  stated  in  the  present  work  enable 
us  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  this  subject  than  many  of  our 
predecessors,  who  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
of  Frederick's  conduct  We  shall  point  out  some  of  these ;  be¬ 
cause  no  monarch  has  been  supposed  by  his  admirers  better  qua¬ 
lified  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  **  He  possessed,'’ 
according  to  the  famous  b^kseller  Nicolai,  **  moderation  enough 
to  be  contented  with  the  most  convenient  portion  of  power ;  wis¬ 
dom  enough  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  happiness,  and  goodness 
enough  to  promote  the  hapfnness  of  others.^  **  Blessed  Prussia," 
continues  he,  in  an  ecstacy  of  rapture,  **  thus  to  be  governed  by 
tiffed  sovereign."  FrMerick  was  certainly  not  a  mCTe  soldier- 
king,  and  he  employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  his  ambi¬ 
tion  was  balanced  by  his  fear,  and  he  was  kept  quiet,  because  be 
had  much  to  lose,  in  consolidating  his  power.  Had  this  been 
wisely  done,  had  the  system  he  followed  not  been  of  itself  des¬ 
tructive,  Prussia  could  never  in  twenty  years  have  sunk  into  such 
extreme  debility. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  a  conqueror,  and,  except  being  bom 
a  king,  may  be  called  the  Buonaparte  of  his  day ;  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  power  acquired  by  such  a  man  is  di  equal  va¬ 
lue  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
guilt  of  having  first  proposed  to  divide  Poland  belongs  to  him, 
or  to  Catharine  of  Russia ;  but  he  carried  the  first  partition  of 
that  country  into  execution,  and  established  as  the  public  law 
Europe  those  principles  of  rapine,  which  were  afterwards  so 
succe^ully  acted  on  for  a  season  by  the  conqueror  of  Prussia. 
By  these  means  he  collected,  rather  than  united,  his  extensive 
territories.  Both  his  successors  followed  similar  principles ;  both 
engrossed  territories  with  a  rapacity  quite  equal  to  his,  though 
they  did  not  possess  his  abilities,  and  they  both  augmented  their 
army.  The  conquered  people  were  always  dread^ ;  and  every 
neighbour,  alarmed  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  was  either  a  se¬ 
cret  or  an  open  enemy.  Half  its  subjects  were  kept  obedient  by 
force.  Many  of  the  Poles  under  its  dominion  joined  tlie  French 
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befoTe  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and  they  rose  in  rebellion  immediate, 
ly  after  that  fatal  event  In  short,  the  power  of  Pruraia  was 
merely  nominal ;  it  possessed  neither  the  hearts  nor  the  energies 
of  its  subjects.  The  conduct  of  Frederick,  sanctioned  by  success, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  high  stadon  his  talents  had 
obtained,  and  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  which  **  every  peace. 

“  instead  of  disbonding,-  served  only  to  recruit  and  augment” 
Page  108.  He  gover^  this  army  by  principles  hosUle  to  hu. 
manity,  which  were  borne,  indeed,  at  his  time,  but  became  quite 
insupportable  at  a  later  period  ;  and  the  present  sovereign  was 
first  taught  to  swerve  from  them  by  that  con^cuoUs  defeat. 

"  Under  Frederick  William,  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  few 
imprevements  were  made  in  the  army.  Shameful  bodily  punishments  were 
retained,  and  no  bounds  set  to  the  avarice  and  oppression  of  the  superior  of¬ 
ficers  ;  so  Out  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  often  rose  to  madness.”  Page  391. 
— "  iSederick  the  Great  was  partial  to  the  nobility ;  he  thought  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  honoiU'  was  active  only  in  them ;  and  he  promoted  them  alone,  with 
few  exontions,  to  all  the  important  sitoatiaDs,  both  civil  and  milit^,  of  the 
state.  This  was  not  changed  till  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  it  was  ihs 
creed  that  individuals  not  noble  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  officers,  though 
the  boon  was  granted  only  during  the  war.”  Vol.  il.  page  2*1. — “  Prior  to 
that,  none  but  nobles  were  eVer  promoted  to  the  rank  even  of  a  lieutenant, 
exce^  in  the  artillery,  in  which  industry  and  knowledge  are  required.  The 
exercises  were  rendei^  more  perfect  than  in  the  diws  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  but  the  oaihpaign  on  me  Rhine  and  on  the  Vistula  had  convinced 
many  persons',  that  his  spirit  had  fled  fram  the  Prussian  arhiks,  and  had 
left  nothing  but  mere  forms  behind.”  Vol.  i.  391. 

Amongst  the  immediate  causes  of  the'destruction  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  armies  in  1806,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  arro- 
gance,  and  consequent  negligence  of  the  officers,  and  the  want 
of  energy  in  the  men'^  and  we  can  safely  attribute  both  these  to 
that  system  of  discipline  which  Frederick  perfected,  and  which, 
owing  to  his  success,  was  longer  preserved  m  the  armies  of  Prus- 
sia  than  in  those  of  their  conquerors. 

.  If  the  foreign  policy  of  Fi^erick  the  Great,  and  his  system 
of  discipline,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  up  enemies,  and  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  )X)wer  which  could  repel  them,  there  was  also  much 
in  hts  interior  government;  particularly  in  his  system  of  finance, 
which  tended  to  check  the  prosperity,  and  diminish  the  resources 
of  his  country.  He  intrexiucra  into  Prussia  the  French  mode 
of  collecting  taxes,  though  witliout  farming  them  out  as  was 
done  in  France.  By  this  he  excited  a  great  degree  of  discontent 
amongst  his  subjects ;  they  disliked  the  foreigners  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  restrict^  commerce.  He 
endeavoured  to  exclude  every  foreign  production  from  Prussia, 
which  could  by  any  expensive  possibility  be  produced  in  it,  or 
which  he  supposed  his  subjects  ought  not  to  use. 

1 
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**  Above  five  hundred  commodities  were  declared  contraband,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  country  without  a  special  license. 
Amongst  them  was  cofiTee,  with  other  things  in  such  common  use  as  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  the  necessaries  of  life.” — ''  He  made  Prussia  like  an  island, 
in  the  midst  of  the  continent,  and  cut  up  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
the  root,  under  the  miserable  pretence  of  restraining  luxury.”—"  But  tlie 
appetites  of  his  subjects  were  Myond  his  controul,  and  the  temptation  to 
obtain  the  forbidden  fruit  became  so  great,  that  smuggling  was  carried  on 
to  an  alarming  height”—"  Honest  la^ur  was  forsaken,  and  parents  em¬ 
ployed  their  children  to  defraud  the  revenue.  The  ro^s  were  filled  with 
criminals ;  and  such  terrible  riots  and  murders  took  place  on  the  frontiers, 
that  the  Idng  was  obliged  to  relax  bis  severe  system,  after  persisting  in  it 
fourteen  years.”  Pi^  94.—"  Another  consei|uence  of  this  system  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  employing  capital  advantageouslv.  The  baiik  at  Berlin 
declared,  on  ue  7th  of  January,  1778,  that  it  would  only  give  per  cent, 
interest  * ;  yet  there  was  so  little  opportunity  of  employii^  capital  in  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  that  money  was  still  gladly  ^ced  in  the  bank.”  Vol.  i. 
p.  73." 

As  far  as  the  system  of  finance  was  concerned,  all  the  measures 
of  Frederick,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  liJfe,  were  an  open 
warfare  against  the  prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  taste  of  his 
subjects. 

Frederick  loved  justice  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  paa. 
stons ;  but  he  loved  rule  and  conquest  better.  He  made  a  great 
parade  of  that  virtue  in  small  matters— as,  for  example,  in  hit 
mterference  with  regard  to  the  miller  Arnold ;  but  he  altered  the 
curren^  at  least  tlmce  in  his  reign,  and  every  time,  by  so  do- 
ing,  defrauded  his  subjects.  Nay  more,  he  caused  bad  money 
to  be  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  cheating  the  Poles.  And 
afler  all,  perhaps,  in  the  very  instance  now  alluded  to,  one  might 
conclude  that  Frederick  judged  erroneously,  and  actually  pu¬ 
nished  his  Chancellor  Furst  unjustly.  We  riiall  transcrilie  the 
story  at  length,  and  let  our  readers  judge. 

"  Arnold  owned  a  mill  on  land  t  belonging  to  Coimt  Schmettau,  not  far 
from  Zullichau,  in  the  New  Mark,  for  wmch  be  had  to  pay  the  count  a  cer¬ 
tain  rent.  On  one  of  the  nemhtouring  proprietors  drawing  away,  either 
wholly,  or  as  the  miller  thought,  a  part  of  the  water  which  drove  nis  mill, 
he  refused  to  pay  the  rent  until  the  full  quantity  of  water  was  restored. 
The  baronial  court  of  Count  Schmettau  deaded  against  the  miller,  and  sold 
the  miU  to  pay  the  debts.  Arnold,  it  is  supposed,  was  known  to  the  king, 
and  appealed  to  him,  who  referr^  the  matter  to  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  at  Custrin,  which  confirmed  the  first  sentence.  The  king  bad,  in  the 

*  We  have  recently  seen  it  stated,  and  on  good  anthority,  in  the  Gsttingtche  Gdeh- 
rte  Anzeigen,  Nos.  69,  70,  in  a  re^w  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s  book  on  politii^  economy, 
that  the  interest  of  money  and  profit  continues  at  present  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
Britain. 

4-  The  general  manner  of  holding  land  in  Germany,  seems  different  from  most  of 
oar  various  praedeea.  The  soil  belongs  to  the  nobleman ;  but  the  whede  of  the  build* 
logs,  and  instruments,  and  cattle,  bdong  to  the  peasant.  Amtdd  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  person. 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  IV.  ^  r 
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mean  time,  obtained  information  on  the  subject  from  the  clerg3nnAan  of  the 
place,  and  from  a  colonel  who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and, 
on  the  miller  again  appealing  to  him,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Berlin 
chamber  of  justice,  (cammer  gesicht,)  which  confirmed  the  two  former  sen¬ 
tences.  Fr^crick,  guided  by  the  report  of  the  cler^;yman  and  colopel,  de¬ 
cided  otherwise,  dismisacd  the  dwnccllor  from  his  office,  and  confined 
two  of  the  judges  for  a  year.  He  caused  his  own  decree  to  be  published, 
in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  the  prince  and  the  peasant  were  equal 
before  the  laws.”  lb.  Page  77. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  pretending  to  love  justice,  he  began  a 
new  general  code  of  laws  for  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  which 
hc-did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete.  It  was  first  published 
by  his  successor;  and  that  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  of 
the’  Prussians,  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  Fr^crick  the  Great 
than  to  his  successor.  Frederick  William  II.  committed  a  gross 
error,  by  first  publishing  this  code  in  1791,  and  when  it  had  be¬ 
come  known,  and  given  great!  satisfaction,  he  recalled  it,  to 
expunge  those  parts  which  were  considered  as  too  favourable 
to  liberty.  The  amended  code,  republished  in  1704,  and 
ever  since  the  object  of  much  mockery  and  scorn,  released  the 
sovereign  power  from  all  control.  The  measure  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  unite  the  incongruous  territories  of  Prussia ;  but  rince 
it  was  carried  into  effect,  they  have  suffered  so  many  changes, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  are 
quite  as  different  from  one  another  at  present  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  great  king.  We  know,  that  the  code  has  nei¬ 
ther  shortened  processes,  nor  made  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  less  complicated  than  before.  Its  most  important  effect, 
therefore,  was  to  make  Frederick  William  II.  un^mpular,  by 
contrasting  his  deeds  with  the  intentions  of  his  predecessor. 
Frederick  the  Great  boasted  that  he  did  much  for  education, 
and  that  posterity  w’ould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  lalxiurs.  Our 
author  however  says,  “  that  his  efforts  on  this  subject  were  limiu 
“  ed  to  making  regulations,  which  remained  without  effect,  be- 
“  cause  he  would  not  sufficiently  reward  the  teachers.'"  And 
wc  have  learned  from  modem  travellers,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  much  has  been  done  rince  1607,  by  the  present  sovereign 
founding  a  university  at  Berlin,  rrus.sia,  in  all  that  regards  edu¬ 
cation,  is  bi'liind  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  The  great 
progress  which  Ixith  the  German  lar^agc  and  literature  made 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  not  only  without 
his  patronage,  Init  in  spite  of  his  op|X)sition.  And  if  his  ordi¬ 
nances  may  lie  supposed  to  have  calk-d  the  attention  of  his  sulv 
jects  to  the  business  of  education,  this  lK*neRt  was  far  mure  tlian 
balanced  by  the  royal  contempt  with  which  he  always  treated 
every  German  production.  He  is  said  to  have  regarded  the 
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peasantry  as  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  often  to  have  protected 
them  with  obstinacy  against  the  oppression  of  individuals ;  but 
“  they  were  so  much  ruined  by  wars,  so  impoverished  by  supporting  the 
cavalry  during  summer,  and  by  various  other  arbitrary  exactions,  tliat  they 
never  rose  to  any  imptatance  under  his  government."  Page  1 13. — “  A  pic¬ 
ture  given  of  them  at  a  subsenuent  }ieriod,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
his  regulations."  Many  of  the  youth  of  Upper  Silesia  often  passed  the  whole 
summer  like  savages  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  with  the  nenls  they  were 
employed  to  watch."  Ib.  Page  385. — “  VV^hen  villages  refused  to  pay  the  taxes, 
to  perform  the  services  required  of  them,  or  if  they  rose,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pened,  in  opposition  to  their  lord,  the  inhabitants  were  all  exposed,  contrary 
to  law,  to  Ik  severely  whipped ;  and  even  the  aged  and  the  feeble  were  nut 
spared."  lb.  P.  354. 

This  severity  is  described  to  have  taken  place  in  1794  in  many 
places,  but  particularly  in  Brandenburgh.  These  facts  not  only 
shew,  that  Frederick's  regulations  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  pca.santry  liad  not  been  followed  by  any  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  but  also  that  their  condition  was  much  worse  than  has  been 
imagined. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  his  successor,  that  Frederick  the 
Great  w'as  a  revolutionary  monarch,  eager  to  reduce  all  the  old 
and  established  forms  of  government,  and  to  change  the  religion 
uf  his  countryman  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  He  abolish¬ 
ed  many  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects,  and 
prepared  tlieir  minds  to  welcome  those  more  im|x>rtant  changes 
which  France  s<x)n  after  announced  to  the  world.  “  Frederick,” 
says  an  enlightened  German,  “  destroyed  the  small  remains  of'  a 

constitution  which  Prussia  had,  and  transformed  his  country 
“  into  an  unlimited  monarchy.  He  organized  the  machine  of 
“  government  well  to  answer  his  own  purposes,  but  its  spirit  fled 
“  with  him,  and  it  became  then  a  mere  dead  mass,  oppressing  the 
“  whole  country.” 

“  On  a  dispute  taking  place  at  Berlin  relative  to  tlie  introduction  of  a 
new  |i8alm-bMk,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king,  and  a  copy  of  tiie 
work  sent  to  him  for  his  inspection.  His  answer  was,  every  man  may  sin^ 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleases,  such  nonsense  as,  *  All  the  forests  jiow'  are  still.’ 
lb.  P.  120. 

With  such  encouragement,  scoffing  and  irrcligion  made  great 
pr^css.  The  king  himself  taught  his  subjects,  l)oth  by  his 
writings  and  his  conversation,  to  despise  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers.  And  he  weaken^  that  reverence  for  established 
principles  of  duty,  and  for  ancient  manners  and  customs,  which 
attach  men  to  particular  governments,  and  are  at  once  the  strength 
and  ornament  of  thrones.  We  can,  without  any  difliculty,  trace 
the  sects  which  have  agitated  Germany  since  his  reign  to  the 
sanction  he  gave  to  novel  opinions.  He  was  tolerant,  but  not  im¬ 
partial,  as  he  particularly  attached  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  philo- 
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K^hers;  and  he  nursed  those  parties  into  strength  whose  disputes 
rendered  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor  a  combat  of  opinions. 

From  the  circumstances  here  enumerated,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  our  author  has  hastily  adopted  the  opinion,  that,  be¬ 
cause  Frederick  the  Great  was  successful,  Prussia  was  prosper, 
ous.  He  tells  us  that  the  Prussians  were  far  from  regarding  the 
latter  years  of  Frederick's  reign  as  the  golden  age  of  their  coun- 
try.  In  truth,  they  were  extremely  discontented,  ready  to  adopt 
any  new  opinions,  little  attached  to  the  government,  divided  in 
their  views  and  wishes,  oppres.sed  by  the  military  and  financial 
systems,  and  disturbed  in  their  reverence  for  ancient  principles 
of  duty  and  obedience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weak 
conduct  of  Fiederick  AVilliam  II.  hastened  the  Jena-crisis; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  power  of  Prus^,  at  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  more  apparent,  than  real,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  those  evils  which  a  few  years  afterwards  overspread 
the  country,  were  first  sown  in  his  reign. 

Frederick  William  II.  known  in  Germany  by  the  jocular 
name  of  the  fat  kingy  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1786.  Educated  in 
the  camp  and  court  of  his  uncle,  his  first  act  after  coming  to  the 
throne  was  worthy  of  his  predecessor.  “  At  his  return  from  the 
**  chamber  of  death,  he  hung,  with  his  own  hand,  the  deeo- 

rations  of  the  order  of  the  black  eagle  about  the  neck  of 
“  Count  Hertzberg,  one  of  ‘  the  oldest  ministers  of  Frederick.” 
He  also  immediately  abolished  the  French  system  of  finance, 
and  received  for  this  the  warmest  thanks  of  his  subjects.  Much 
too  extravagant,  however,  to  give  up  any  portion  of  his  revenue, 
he  soon  instituted  other  taxes,  which  made  his  subjects  regret 
that  their  wishes  had  been  gratified. 

''  At  disputes  ran  high  on  the  merits  of  these  two  systems  of  taxation,  a 
work  was  published  anon^ously,  defending  the  French  method,  and  cen¬ 
suring  that  of  Frederick  William.  It  was  impossible  to  refute  the  author, 
for  his  arguments  were  founded  in  fact,  and  his  book  was  too  well  written  to 
allow  it  to  be  despised.  The  ministers  resolved  to  delude  the  sovereign  with 
false  representations,  and  to  suppress  the  truth  by  force.  They  caused  the 
unknown  author  to  be  describetl  in  the  public  gazette  as  guilty  of  sedition, 
and  offered  a  reward  for  his  discovery  and  apprehension.  Count  Borcke,  Fre¬ 
derick  William's  former  tutor,  who  was  universally  esteemed,  immediately 
acknowledged  to  his  pupil  that  he  was  the  author ;  and  the  ministers  stood 
ashamed  l^ore  the  man  whose  name  and  character  justified  his  conduct.” 
Ib.  Pi^c  142. 

This  monarch,  like  his  predecessor,  and  his  predecessor's  fa¬ 
ther,  was  extremely  fond  of  good  eating,  so  that  gluttony  seems 
to  be  the  family  vice  of  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia.  He  did 
not  season  his  repasts,  like  his  predecessor,  with  mental  cxhilara- 
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tioa,  but  was  content  with  poor  jokes  and  common  conversation. 
He  was  also  much  attached  to  women,  and  was  in  every  respect 
a  gross  sensualist.  A  connection  which  he  formed,  long  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  with  a  daughter  of  a  common  musician, 
excited,  in  consequence  of  her  ranlk  in  life,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  attachment  lasted,  more  attention  than  most  of  his  other 
amours. 

"  This  lady  was  known  by  the  name  of  Madame  Rietz,  and  passed  for 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Rietz,  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  monarch.  She  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  notice  of  Frederick,  then  crown-prince,  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
he  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  her  sister,  and  she  was  afterwards  kept 
at  Potsdam,  though  without  that  splendour  with  which  such  ladies  are  usual¬ 
ly  mtified.  Gifted  with  charms  that  tempted  to  enjoyment,  her  powerful 
unaerstanding  taught  her  how  to  use  them  most  successfully,  and  enabled 
her  to  appreciate  readily  all  the  circumstances  of  her  situation.  Her  vola¬ 
tility  made  her  confident  in  prosperity,  and  gave  her  power  to  shake  lightly 
off  the  tear  of  misfortume.  The  Crown  Prince  took  care  of  her  education. 
She  was  instructed  in  French,  and  resided  sometime  in  Paris.  By  travel¬ 
ling,  and  associating  with  artists,  she  acquired  a  good  taste,  and  became,  in 
many  respects,  an  accomplished  woman.  Her  prudence  was,  however,  some¬ 
times  conouered  by  her  vanity,  or  ill  regulat^  desires ;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  indulged  in  amours,  and  to  have  bom  chUdren  during  her  connection 
with  the  king,  which  he  i^used  to  acknowledge."  Ib.  Page  134. 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  Countess  Lichtenau,  she  maintained 
her  power  over  Frederick  William  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
though  then  for  a  moment  subjected  to  persecution,  she  was  able 
to  satisfy  his  son  that  her  conduct  had  been  inoffensive,  and  she 
was  consequently  suffered  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
tranquillity. 

Frederick  William  was  averse  from  labour,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites,  who,  in  general,  de¬ 
rived  their  influence  from  their  claims  to  supernatural  powers,  or 
from  ministering  to  his  lusts.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  de¬ 
bauchee  and.  a  believer  in  magic,  seeking,”  says  the  historian, 
to  compensate  his  earthly  enjoyments  by  a  communication  with 
**  the  invisible  world.”  It  may  be  necessary  to  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Prussia,  particularly  of  the 
literary  contests  which  occupied  the  whole  reign  of  this  monarch, 
that  we  should  here  revert  to  the  state  of  parties  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  And  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  our  author  enables  us  to  give  of  them  differ  in 
some  measure  from  the  opinions  once  entertained  in  ovlr  country. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  is  a  love  of 
mysticism.  All  nature  is  to  them  only  a  column  of  hierogly- 

Iihics,  in  which  they  delight  to  seek  hiaden  meanings.  Former- 
y  their  mysticism  was  principally  confined  to  their  philosophy ; 
since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  seems  to  be  most  busy 
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originated  in  fear  and  hatred,  and  were  neoesaarily  in  a  great 
measure  false.  Aoocmhngly,  no  point  of  modem  history  has 
Imn  more  magnified  and  misrepresented,  than  the  secret  socie> 
ties  of  Germany.  The  controversial  wridnjp^  of  men  inventing 
calumnies  to  injure  an  enemy,  and  propagating  scandal  to  obtain 
bread,  have  bm  ad<^ed  as  the  materials  of  history,  and  the 
vilest  fictions,  that  ever  were  invented  to  pamper  the  diseased 
appetite  of  a  peojde  denied  the  healthy  nourishment  of  healthy 
minds,  have  b^n  imported  from  Germany  into  other  countries 
as  holy  truths.  Even  now,  when  the  disputes  have  died  away 
with  the  parties  who  muntained  them,  the  subject  remains  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity,  because  nobody  has  thought  it  worthy  of 
being  explained.  Modem  German  authors,  who  mention  the 
subject,  invariably  speak  of  inventions  and  exaggerations ;  and 
when  the  question  only  relates,  as  this  does,  to  the  objects  which 
the  parties  had  in  view,  viz.  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  it  admits  of  unbounded  mis¬ 
statement  The  Ittuminaten  epuk^  (or  ghost)  which  is  now  the 
4x>mmon  appellation  in  Germany  for  the  societies  that  made  the 
British  metropolis  tremble,  is  the  Titus  Oates  plot  of  German 
history.  Our  author  states  some  facts  which  might  enable  us  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  some  respectable  men  from  absurd 
accusations,  and  to  account  for  the  currency  of  the  belief  over 
all  Europe,  in  deeplaid  and  wide-extended  societies  of  Illu¬ 
minati  ;  but  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  we  hope  to 
lay  all  the  information  we  possess  on  it  before  our  readers  at  a 
future  opportunity. 

Frederick  the  Great  then,  was  the  friend  of  the  Philosophers. 
Frederick  William  espoused  the  party  directly  opporite ;  and  he 
seems  principally  to  have  been  led  to  this  by  his  favourites,  for 
he  was  naturally  too  indcdent  to  engage  himself  zealously  in  any 
cause. 

At  the  head  of  these  favourites  may  be  placed  Hans  Rudolph  von  Bis- 
dutfiwerder.  He  wm  descended  fmm  a  noble  but  poor  family  of  Saxony. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  nature  or  his  own  cunning  had  done  most  to  conse¬ 
crate  him  an  enthusiast  and  a  visionary ;  but  he  early  devoted  himself  to 
the  Rosicrusian  doctrines,  and  learnt  In  the  charmed  circle  of  Scbropfer  to 
sacrifice  the  natural  passions  of  life  to  secret  pursuits.  Few  men  under¬ 
stood  better  than  he  how  to  pry  into  the  thoughts  of  ethers,  and  conceal 
his  own.  His  whole  being  was  stamped  srith  the  marks  of  his  cautious 
mind,  and  when  be  was  obliged  to  sp^,  he  was  careful  to  let  no  |;limp8e 
o£  his  real  senUments  be  seen.  He  never  gave  advice  bnt  in  an  indirect 
manner,  and  resigned  witfi  extraordinary  alacriw  any  fame  which  might 
have  accrued  firam  following  hia  counaeL  He  baa  been  of  service  to  Fre¬ 
derick  William  as  Crown  Prince,  and  the  influence  which  he  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  alteration  till  the  death  of  the  monarch,  shewed  how  correctly  he  had 
appreciated  the  character  of  this  sovereign.  He  grew  rich  by  the  bounty 
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of  Frederick  ^f^illiain,  and  was  long  the  (Irat  man  in  the  country  rrithoat 
pooaesaing  an^  t^oe,  and  without  responsibihty.”  lb.  F.  197. 

“  John  Cns^her  Wiillner  resembled  Bischoftwerder  in  his  zeal  against 
DOTeldes  in  religion,  and  in  his  attachment  to  mysticism.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergymm,  and  had  studied  theoli^  in  early  life.  In  1768  he  entered 
into  the  servioe  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prumia,  and  applied  himself  warmly  to 
promote  the  designs  of  the  mystical  societies.  By  ^leaking,  writing,  and 
acting  for  them,  he  ^n^d  many  friends,  amongst  whom  was  the^^own 
I^ce  Frederick-WUliam.  Wiillner  afterwards  instructed  him  in  political 
economy;  and  when  the  pupil  became  King,  WoUner  was  ennobled,  and 
j^ced  in  1788  at  the  he^  of  the  ecclesiastical  department."  Page  168. 
These  were  the  mystical  friends  of  Frederick-William ;  others,  and  evoi  less, 
honourable  ties  bound  him  to  Mr.  Rietz,  who  has  already  bran  mentioned 
as  the  nominal  husband  of  the  King’s  favourite  mistress.  This  man  was 
ignorant,  proud,  grasping  and  extravagant :  he  gave  away  patents  of  nobili¬ 
ty;  and  there  was  as  much  rivalship  to  obtain  a  favourable  glance  from  him 
u  from  the  monarch  himself."  Ib.  Page  169. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  particu¬ 
larly  as  lon^  as  Count  Hertzberg  retmned  the  administration  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  less  inglorious  than  the  latter.  This  minister 
opp(»ed  for  a  considerable  time  the  union  of  Prussia  with  Austria, 
and  those  measures  which  followed  the  meeting  at  Pilnitz.  After 
hii  dismissal  in  1792,  Prussia  united  with  Austria,  and  made  war 
agunst  France.  The  favourites  of  Frederick  William  stimula¬ 
te  him  to  this  measure,  but  they  soon  found  their  influence 
lessened  in  the  camp,  and  they  embroiled  him  with  his  generals. 
It  is  to  them  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  alludes  in  his  letter  to  the 
king  in  ITQl*)  when  he  complains  of  being  made  responsible 
for  measures  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide.^  The  foreign  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Prussia,  is,  however,  too  well  known  for  us  to  dwell 
on  it ;  we  merely  notice  the  influence  of  the  favourites,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  manner  in  which  Prussia  conducted  and  concluded 
the  war  against  France. 

The  party  of  the  Philosophers  grew  into  strength  during  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  with  them  German  literature 
began  to  flourish.  The  public  mind  was  then  Ibrcibly  impelled 
towards  freedom  ;  writings  were  industriously  circulated,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  abolition  of  the  personal  slavery  of  the  peasants  '?’  ahd 
a  vivid  hope  was  excited  throughout  Prussia  of  a  ^eat  metimn- 
tion  in  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  To  restnun  the  fi- 
berty  which  had  been  allowed,  and  to  force  back  his  subjects  to 
their  former  state  of  passive  obedience,  was  the  leading  object  of 
the  rei^  of  Frederick  William,  and  rendered  him  most  unpo-: 
pular.  vVoUner  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  alterations'  which 
had  crept  into  the  church ;  and  under  his  direction  was  begun  a 
warfare  or  crusade,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the 
WoUneriadc,  against  every  departure  from  the  ancicnf  faith. 
The  first  important  ordinance,  on  the  subject  of  reli^on,  appear- 
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befoTe  the  battle  of  Jena ;  and  they  rose  in  rebellion  immediate', 
ly  after  that  fatal  event  In  short;  tlie  power  of  Prussia  was 
merely  nominal ;  it  possessed  neither  the  hearts  nor  the  energies 
of  its  subjects.  The  conduct  of  Frederick,  sanctioned  by  success, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fires^rve  the  high  station  his  talents  had 
obtained,  and  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  which  **  every  peace. 
“  instead  of  disbanding,  served  only  to  recruit  and  augment.” 
Page  108.  He  governed  this  army  by  principles  hostile  to  hu¬ 
manity,  which  were  borne,  indeed,  at  his  time,  but  became  quite 
insupportable  at  a  later  period  ;  and  the  present  sovereign  was 
first  taught  to  swerve  from  them  by  that  con^icuoUs  defeat! 

"  Under  Frederick  William,  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  few 
improvements  were  made  in  the  army.  Shameful  boilily  punishments  were 
retained,  and  no  bounds  set  to  the  avarice  and  oppression  of  the  superior  of¬ 
ficers  ;  so  tiiat  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  often  rose  to  madness.”  rage  391. 
— "  Frederick  the  Great  was  partial  to  the  nobility ;  he  thought  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  honour  was  active  only  in  them ;  and  he  promoted  them  alone,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  all  the  important  situations,  both  dvil  and  military,  of  the 
state.  This  was  not  changed  till  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  it  was  de¬ 
creed  that  individuals  not  noble  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  officers,  though 
the  boon  was  granted  only  during  the  war.”  Vol.  ii.  page  2'*1. — “  I*rior  to 
that,  none  but  nobles  were  eVer  promoted  to  the  rank  even  of  a  lieutenant, 
exc^  in  the  artillery,  in  which  industry  and  knowledge  are  required.  The 
exercises  were  rendei^  more  perfect  thah  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  but  the  ^mpaign  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Vistula  had  convinced 
many  persons',  that  his  spirit  had  fled  from  the  Prussian  armies,  and  had 
left  nothing  but  mere  forms  behind.”  Vol.  i.  391. 

Amongst  the  immediate  causes  of  the  aestruction  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  armies  in  1806,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  arro¬ 
gance,  and  consequent  negligence  of  the  officers,  and  the  want 
of  energy  in  the  men ’I  and  we  can  safely  attribute  both  these  to 
that  system  of  discipline  which  Frederick  perfected,  and  whicli, 
owing  to  his  success,  was  longer  preserved  m  the  armies  of  Prus¬ 
sia  than  in  those  of  their  conquerors. 

If  the  foreign  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  ^steni 
of  discipline,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  up  enemies,  and  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  power  which  could  repel  them,  there  was  also  much 
in  hts  interior  government;  particularly  in  his  system  of  finance, 
which  tended  to  check  the  prosperity,  and  diminish  the  resources 
of  his  country.  He  introtiucM  into  Prussia  the  French  mode 
of  collecting  taxes,  though  witliout  farming  them  out  as  was 
done  in  France.  By  this  he  excited  a  great  degree  of  discontent 
amongst  his  subjects ;  they  disliked  the  foreigners  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  restricted  commerce.  He 
endeavoured  to  exclude  every  foreign  production  from  Prussia, 
which  could  by  any  expensive  possibility  be  produced  in  it,  or 
which  he  supposed  his  subjects  ought  not  to  use. 
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**  Above  five  hundred  commodities  were  declared  contraband,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  country  without  a  special  license. 
Amongst  them  was  cofiee,  with  other  thii^  in  such  common  use  as  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  the  necessaries  of  life.”—"  He  made  Prussia  like  an  island, 
in  the  midst  of  the  continent,  and  cut  up  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
the  root,  under  the  miserable  pretence  of  restraining  Itixury.”— "  But  the 
appetites  of  his  subjects  were  Myond  his  controul,  and  the  temptation  to 
obtain  the  forbidden  fruit  became  so  great,  that  smuggling  was  carried  on 
to  an  alarming  height.”—"  Honest  la^ur  was  forsaken,  and  parents  em¬ 
ployed  their  children  to  defraud  the  revenue.  The  goitds  were  filled  with 
criminals ;  and  such  terrible  riots  and  murders  took  j^ace  on  the  frontiers, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  relax  his  severe  system,  after  persisting  in  it 
fourteen  years.”  Page  94.—"  Another  consequence  of  this  system  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  employing  capital  advantageouslv.  The  baiik  at  Berlin 
declared,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1778,  that  it  would  only  give  2^  per  cent, 
interest  * ;  yet  there  was  so  little  opportunity  of  employing  capital  in  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  that  money  was  still  gladly  ^ced  in  the  bank.”  Vol.  L 
p.  73." 

As  far  as  the  system  of  finance  was  concerned,  all  the  measures 
of  Frederick,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  an  open 
warfare  against  the  prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  taste  of  his 
subjects. 

Frederick  loved  justice  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  pas¬ 
sions  ;  but  he  loved  rule  and  conquest  better.  He  made  a  great 
parade  of  that  virtue  in  small  matters— as,  for  example,  in  hit 
mterference  with  regard  to  the  miller  Arnold ;  but  he  altered  the 
currency  at  least  tlmce  in  his  reign,  and  every  time,  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  defrauded  his  subjects.  Nay  more,  he  caused  bad  money 
to  be  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  cheating  the  Poles.  And 
after  all,  perhaps,  in  the  very  instance  now  alluded  to,  one  might 
conclude  that  Frederick  judged  erroneously,  and  actually  pu¬ 
nished  his  Chancellor  Fiirst  unjustly.  We  shall  transcriM  the 
story  at  length,  and  let  our  readers  judge. 

"  Arnold  owned  a  mill  on  land  t  belon^ng  to  Count  Schmettau,  not  far 
from  ZuUichau,  in  the  New  Mark,  for  wmeh  he  had  to  pay  the  count  a  cer¬ 
tain  rent  On  one  of  the  neighteuring  proprietors  drawing  away,  either 
wholly,  or  as  the  miller  thought,  a  part  of  the  water  which  drove  ms  mill, 
he  refused  to  pay  the  rent  until  the  full  quantity  of  water  was  restored. 
The  baronial  court  of  Count  Schmettau  decided  against  the  miller,  and  sold 
the  mill  to  pay  the  debts.  Arnold,  it  is  supposed,  was  known  to  the  king, 
and  appealed  to  him,  who  referr^  the  matter  to  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  at  Custrin,  which  confirmed  the  first  sentence.  The  king  had,  in  the 

*  We  have  recently  aeen  it  stated,  and  on  good  authority,  in  the  Gottingache  Gdrii- 
rte  Anzogen,  Nos.  69,  70,  in  a  reriew  ci  Mr.  Ricardo’s  book  on  politii^  economy, 
that  the  interest  of  money  and  profit  continues  at  present  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
Britain. 

“h  The  general  manner  of  holding  land  in  Germany,  seems  difilerent  from  most  of 
OUT  various  practices.  The  soil  behmgs  to  the  noblenum ;  but  the  whde  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  instruments,  and  cattle,  belong  to  the  peasant  Arnold  seems  to  have  bean 
su^  a  person. 
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mean  time,  obtained  information  on  the  subject  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
place,  and  from  a  colonel  who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and, 
on  the  miller  again  appealing  to  him,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Berlin 
chamber  of  justice,  (cammer  gesicht,)  which  confirmed  the  two  former  sen¬ 
tences.  Fr^eridc,  guided  by  the  report  of  the  clergyman  and  colonel,  de¬ 
cided  otherwise,  dismissed  the  chancellor  from  his  office,  and  confined 
two  of  the  judges  for  a  year.  He  caused  his  own  decree  to  be  published, 
in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  the  prince  and  the  peasant  were  equal 
before  the  laws.”  Ib.  Page  77. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  pretending  to  love  justice,  he  began  a 
new  general  code  of  laws  for  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  which 
hc..did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete.  It  was  first  published 
by' his  successor;  and  that  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  of 
the'  Prussians,  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  Frederick  the  Great 
than  to  his  successor.  Frederick  'William  II.  committed  a  gross 
error,  by  first  publishing  this  code  in  1791,  and  when  it  had  be¬ 
come  known,  and  given  great!  satisfaction,  he  recalled  it,  to 
expunge  those  parts  which  were  considered  as  too  favourable 
to  liberty.  The  amended  code,  republished  in  1704,  and 
ever  since  the  object  of  much  mockery  and  scorn,  released  the 
sovereign  power  from  all  control.  The  measure  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  unite  the  incongruous  territories  of  Prussia ;  but  since 
it  was  carried  into  effect,  they  have  suffered  so  many  changes, 
that  tlic  inhabitants  of  tlic  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  are 
quite  as  different  from  one  another  at  present  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  great  king.  We  know,  that  the  code  has  nei¬ 
ther  shortened  processes,  nor  made  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  less  complicated  than  before.  Its  most  important  effect, 
therefore,  was  to  make  Frederick  William  II.  un)x)pular,  by 
contrasting  his  deeds  with  the  intentions  of  his  predecessor. 
Frederick  the  Great  boasted  that  he  did  much  for  education, 
and  that  posterity  would  reap  the  fruits  of  his  laliours.  Our 
author  however  says,  “  that  his  efforts  on  this  subject  were  liniit- 
“  ed  to  making  regulations,  which  remained  without  effect,  bc- 
“  cause  he  would  not  sufficiently  reward  the  teachers.'”  And 
we  have  learned  from  modem  travellers,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  much  has  been  done  since  1607,  by  the  present  sovereign 
founding  a  university  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  all  that  regards  edu¬ 
cation,  is  behind  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  The  great 
progress  which  Ixith  the  German  lat^uage  and  literature  made 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  not  only  without 
his  patronage,  but  in  spite  of  his  opjxisition.  And  if  his  ordi¬ 
nances  may  be  supposed  to  have  called  the  attention  of  his  suli- 
jects  to  the  business  of  education,  this  lieneRt  was  far  more  tlian 
balanced  by  the  royal  contempt  with  which  he  always  treated 
every  German  production.  He  is  said  to  have  regarded  the 
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peasantry  as  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  often  to  have  protected 
them  with  obstinacy  a^inst  the  oppression  of  individuals;  but 
“  they  were  so  much  ruined  by  wars,  so  impoverished  by  supporting  the 
cavalry  during  summer,  and  by  various  other  arbitrary  exactions,  tliat  they 
never  rose  to  any  importance  under  his  government."  Page  113. — “  A  pic¬ 
ture  given  of  them  at  a  subsequent  ])eriod,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
his  regulations.”  “  Many  of  the  youth  of  Upper  Silesia  often  passed  the  whole 
summer  like  savages  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  with  the  nenls  they  were 
employed  to  watch."  Ih.  Page  385. — “  VV'hcn  villages  refused  to  pay  the  taxes, 
to  perform  the  services  required  of  them,  or  if  they  rose,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pened,  in  opposition  to  their  lord,  the  inhabitants  were  all  expo^,  contrary 
to  law,  to  1%  severely  whipped ;  and  even  the  aged  and  the  feeble  were  nut 
spared.”  lb.  P.  354. 

This  severity  is  described  to  have  taken  place  in  1704  in  many 
places,  but  particularly  in  Brandenburgh.  These  facts  not  only 
shew,  that  Frederick's  regulations  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  had  not  been  followed  by  any  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  but  also  that  their  condition  was  much  worse  than  has  been 
imagined. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  his  successor,  that  Frederick  the 
Great  w'as  a  revolutionary  monarch,  eager  to  reduce  all  the  old 
and  established  forms  of  government,  and  to  change  the  religion 
of  his  countryman  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  He  abolish¬ 
ed  many  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects,  and 
prepared  tlieir  minds  to  welcome  those  more  im|x>rtant  changes 
which  France  s<K)n  after  announced  to  the  world.  “  Fretlcrick,” 
says  an  enlightcntnl  German,  “  destroyed  the  small  remains  of  a 
**  constitution  which  Prussia  had,  and  transformed  his  country 
“  into  an  unlimited  monarchy.  He  organizetl  the  machine  of 
“  government  well  to  answer  his  own  purposes,  but  its  spirit  lied 
**  with  him,  and  it  became  then  a  mere  dead  mass,  oppressing  the 
“  whole  country.” 

“  On  a  dispute  taking  place  at  Berlin  relative  to  tlie  introduction  of  a 
new  ]tsalm-book,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  king,  and  a  copy  of  tlie 
work  sent  to  him  for  his  inspection.  His  answer  was,  every  iiuin  may  sing 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleases,  such  nonsense  as,  *  All  the  forests  jiow  are  still.’ 
lb.  P.  120. 

With  such  encouragement,  scoffing  and  irrcligion  made  great 
progress.  The  king  himself  taught  his  subjects,  l)oth  by  his 
writings  and  his  conversation,  to  despise  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers.  And  he  weaken^  that  reverence  for  established 
principles  of  duty,  and  for  ancient  manners  and  customs,  w  hich 
attach  men  to  particular  governments,  and  are  at  onco  the  strength 
and  ornament  of  thrones.  Wc  can,  without  any  dilliculty,  trace 
the  sects  which  have  agitated  Germany  since  his  reign  to  the 
sanctiiin  he  gave  to  novel  opinions.  He  was  tolerant,  but  not  im¬ 
partial,  as  he  particularly  attached  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  philo- 
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Bophers;  and  he  nursed  those  parties  into  strength  whose  disputes 
rendered  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor  a  combat  of  opinions. 

From  the  circumstances  here  enumerated,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  our  author  has  hastily  adopted  the  opinion,  that,  be¬ 
cause  Frederick  the  Great  was  successful,  Prussia  was  prosper¬ 
ous.  He  tells  us  that  the  Prussians  were  far  from  regarding  the 
latter  years  of  Frederick's  reign  as  the  golden  age  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  In  truth,  they  were  extremely  discontented,  ready  to  adopt 
any  new  opinions,  little  attached  to  the  government,  divided  in 
their  views  and  wishes,  oppressed  by  the  military  and  financial 
systems,  and  disturbed  in  their  reverence  for  ancient  principles 
of  duty  and  obedience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weak 
conduct  of  Frederick  William  II.  hastened  the  Jena-crisis ; 
but  it  is  equally  certmn  that  the  power  of  Prussia,  at  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  more  apparent,  than  real,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  those  evils  which  a  few  years  afterwards  overspread 
the  country,  were  first  sown  in  his  reign. 

Frederick  William  II.  known  in  Germany  by  the  jocular 
name  of  the  Jat  Icings  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  succeeded  to  the  tlmmc  in  17S6.  Educated  in 
the  camp  and  court  of  his  uncle,  his  first  act  after  coming  to  the 
throne  was  worthy  of  his  predecessor.  At  his  return  from  the 
chamber  of  death,  he  hung,  with  his  own  hand,  the  deco- 
rations  of  the  order  of  the  black  eagle  about  the  neck  of 
“  Count  Hertzberg,  one  of  ‘  the  oldest  ministers  of  Frederick.” 
He  also  immediately  alxilished  the  French  system  of  finance, 
and  received  for  this  the  warmest  thanks  of  his  subjects.  Much 
too  extravagant,  however,  to  give  up  any  portion  of  his  revenue, 
he  soon  instituted  other  taxes,  which  made  his  subjects  regret 
that  their  wishes  had  been  gratified. 

**  As  disputes  ran  high  on  the  merits  of  these  two  systems  of  taxation,  a 
work  was  published  anonymously,  defending  the  French  method,  and  cen¬ 
suring  that  of  Frederick  William.  It  was  iinpossihle  to  refute  the  author, 
for  his  ailments  were  founded  in  fact,  and  his  book  was  too  well  written  to 
allow  it  to  be  despised.  The  ministers  resolved  to  delude  the  sovereign  with 
false  representations,  and  to  suppress  the  truth  by  force.  They  caused  the 
unknown  author  to  be  described  in  the  public  gazette  as  guilty  of  sedition, 
and  offered  a  reward  for  his  discovery  and  apprehension.  Count  Borcke,  Fre¬ 
derick  William’s  former  tutor,  who  was  universally  esteemed,  immediately 
acknowledged  to  his  pupil  that  he  was  the  author ;  and  the  ministers  stood 
ashamed  b^ore  the  man  whose  name  and  character  justified  his  conduct.” 
Ib.  Pi^e  142. 

This  monarch,  like  his  predecessor,  and  his  predecessor's  fa¬ 
ther,  was  extremely  fond  of  good  eating,  so  that  gluttony  secnis 
to  be  the  family  vice  of  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia.  He  did 
not  season  lus  repasts,  like  his  predecessor,  with  mental  cxhilara- 
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tioD,  but  was  content  with  poor  jokes  and  common  conversation. 
He  was  also  much  attached  to  women,  and  was  in  every  respect 
a  gross  sensualist.  A  connection  which  he  formed,  long  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  with  a  daughter  of  a  common  musician, 
excited,  in  consequence  of  her  rank  in  life,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  attachment  lasted,  more  attention  than  most  of  his  other 
amours. 

"  This  lady  was  known  by  the  name  of  Madame  Rietz,  and  passed  for 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Rietz,  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  monarch.  She  had  ex« 
dted  the  notice  of  Frederick,  then  crown-prince,  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
he  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  her  sister,  and  she  was  afterwards  kept 
at  Potsdam,  th^gh  without  that  splendour  with  which  such  ladies  are  usuiu- 
ly  mtified.  Gifted  with  charms  that  tempted  to  ei^joyment,  her  powerful 
understanding  taught  her  how  to  use  them  most  successfully,  and  enabled 
her  to  apnreciate  readily  all  the  circumstances  of  her  situation.  Her  vola¬ 
tility  made  her  confident  in  prosperity,  and  gave  her  power  to  shake  lightly 
off  the  tear  of  misfortume.  The  Crown  Prince  took  care  of  her  education. 
She  was  instructed  in  French,  and  resided  sometime  in  Paris.  By  travel¬ 
ling,  and  associating  with  artists,  she  acquired  a  good  taste,  and  became,  in 
many  respects,  an  accomplished  woman.  Her  prudence  was,  however,  some¬ 
times  conouered  by  her  vanity,  or  ill  regulat^  desires ;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  indulged  in  amours,  and  to  have  bom  children  during  her  connection 
with  the  king,  which  he  reused  to  acknowletlgc."  Ib.  Page  134. 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  Countess  Lichtenau,  she  maintained 
her  power  over  Frederick  William  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
though  then  for  a  moment  subjected  to  persecution,  she  was  able 
to  satisfy  his  son  that  her  conduct  had  been  inoffensive,  and  she 
was  consequently  suffered  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
tranquillity. 

Frederick  William  was  averse  from  labour,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites,  who,  in  general,  de¬ 
rived  their  influence  from  their  claims  to  supernatural  powers,  or 
from  ministering  to  his  lusts.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  de¬ 
bauchee  and.  a  believer  in  magic,  “  seeking,”  says  the  historian, 
“  to  compensate  his  earthly  enjoyments  by  a  communication  with 
“  the  invisible  world.”  It  may  be  necessary  to  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Prussia,  particularly  of  the 
literary  contests  which  occupied  the  whole  reign  of  this  monarch, 
that  we  should  here  revert  to  the  state  of  parties  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  And  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  our  author  enables  us  to  give  of  them  differ  in 
some  measure  from  the  opinions  once  entertained  in  odr  country. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  is  a  love  of 
mysticism.  All  nature  is  to  them  only  a  column  of  hierogly- 

Imics,  in  which  they  delight  to  seek  hiaden  meanings.  Former- 
y  their  mysticism  was  principally  confined  to  their  philosophy  ; 
since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  seems  to  be  most  busy 
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in  their  religion,  and  at  this  moment  Mr.  Harmes  is  their  great 
theological  mystic.  The  societies  to  which  we  are  now  to  allude, 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  this  national  characteristic. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  seven-years’  war,"  says  our  author,  “  the  freema¬ 
sons,  tired  of  long  inquiries  which  produced  nothing,  began  to  read  their 
hieroglyphics  after  a  new  fashion,  and  each  reader,  interpreting  them  after 
his  own  manner,  pretended  to  find  something  new.  New  lodges  now  sprang 
up  out  of  the  old,  the  brothers  divided  and  separated,  and  berame  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  each  other.  Each  part^  boasted  of  possessing  some  particular  secrets, 
and  they  were  all  alike  injurious.”—^'  The  most  dangerous  of  all  was  that 
which  claimed  a  power  of  communicating  with  spirits,  and  of  carrying  on 
intercourse  with  beings  superior  to  man.  VVe  should  hardly  have  credite«l 
the  desires  for  wonders  and  signs  which  seised  mankind  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  had  not  a  similar  weakness,  at  a  later  period,  coin- 
pelleal  our  belief,  ^th  in  secret  and  in  public  men  tried  to  penetrate  into  . 
tile  mysteries  of  nature,  and  force  her  to  exhibit  extraordinary  phenomena. 
I'ho  most  innocent  of  ^ese  adepts  sought  after  the  philo^her  s  stone,  or 
endcavoiued  to  transmute  base  metals  into  gold.  *1^0  aim  of  others  was 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  give  it  a  view  of  futurity,  by  mag¬ 
netising  the  body.  Others,  again,  conjured  the  dead  from  the  grave,  and 
compelled  them  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  living.  The  usual  theatre 
of  these  operations  was  some  populous  town,  and  no  warning  could  dimi¬ 
nish  the  number  of  converts.  Weak  minds  were  deludeil,  strong  ones 
overpowered,  and  tliousands  led,  without  their  own  knowledge,  to  support 
hidden  designs.  Ib.  Page  136. 

Ainon^  the  must  notorious  of  the  adepts  was  Schrtipfer,  who 
made  Leipsic  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  who  gave  occasion 
to  much  speculation,  by  committing  suicide.  He  was  said  to  lie 
merely  the  servant  of  higher  wills  than  his  own  ;  and  his  patrons 
had  sufficient  influence  to  suppress  all  judicial  inquiries  into  the 
circumstances  attending  his  death.  Though  he  was  a  mere 
charlatan,  he  had  a  considerable  influence,  and  left  a  great  nuin- 
be‘r  of  adherents,  who  carried  the  doctrines  of  their  master  into 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  long  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  Prussia. 

Dining  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  princi{ially 
owing  to  his  opinions  concerning  religion,  and  tlie  free  manner 
in  which  he  permitted  its  merits  to  be  discussed,  there  arose  in 
Prussia  a  number  of  writers,  who  scrutinized  rather  irreverently 
the  iloctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  who,  seconded  by  the  influence 
of  the  monarch,  produced  a  considerable  alteraUon  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The  members  of  this 
party  ncccsisarily  preferred  the  Lutheran  to  the  Catholic  church, 
because  the  former  possessed  little  wealth,  and  was  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  political  power ;  and  they  professed  a  high  degree  of 
/cal  in  its  supjwrt.  The  scorn  which  Frederick,  however, 
ojKjnly  displayetl  for  every  species  of  religion,  and  the  growth 
of"  this  party,  alarmed  all  those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
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the  old  forms  of  worship,  and  who  regarded  every  innovatk>n 
as  wrong ;  and  they  arc  accused  of  having  sought  to  regain 
power,  by  uniting  tlicmselves  with  the  Catholics,  and  by  influ¬ 
encing  the  mystical  sodctics  above  mentioned.  Frederick,  cither 
despising  the  Bull  of  the  Pope,  which  destroyed  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  or  wishing  to  appear  philosophically  tolerant,  had  not 
banished  them  from  his  dominions,  and  they  exerted  themselves 
at  this  time  in  making  converts,  with  consklerable  success';  and 
in  eficctinga  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches. 
Writings  were  industriously  drculated  to  point  out  the  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  doctrines,  and  to  recommend  a  union  as  the 
means  of  preserving  both.  During  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  suen  a  project  could  not  be  oiienly  attempted,  but  it  was 
said  to  be  carried  on  in  secret,  and  that  the  religious  party  had 
gained,  through  the  means  of'  the  Mystics,  who  had  thrown  their 
nets  round  the  crown  prince,  a  considerable  influence  over  him, 
and  they  hoped  every  thing  from  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

**  They  propheried,  before  the  death  of  Frederick,  alluding  to 
that  event,  the  coming  of  a  new  and  brilliant  era.'”  These 
circumstances  excited  the  attention  and  the  dread  of  the  phi¬ 
losophical  party ;  and  the  alarm  was  sounded,  os  if  Catholi- 
rism  wasimmediately  to  be  re-established  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
At  the  head  of  the  alarmists  was  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  of  Berlin, 
who  in  his  zeal  against  Catholicism  confounded  Schropfer  and 
Dr.  Stark,  the  Jesuits,  the  mystics,  and  the  zealous  Lutherans,  all 
in  one  mass;  and  who  accused  them  all  of  endeavouring  to  plunge 
the  north  of  Germany  again  into  the  baneful  su|x:rstitions  of  the 
Catholics.  People  at  the  moment  wnndere<l  at  this  zeal,  and 
talked  of  fighting  against  shadows;  but  the  l)etter  informed 
praised  the  exertions.  **  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  without 
these  warnings,  more  mischief  would  have  followed.'"  This 
zeal  of  Nicolai  and  his  friend.s,  drew  on  them  recriminations 
more  absurd  and  mure  exaggerated,  than  their  accusations. 
They  were  charged  with  forming  secret  societies,  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  religion  and  government,  and  to  change  the  whole 
moral  obligations  of  man.  In  short,  they  were  called  Illuminati. 
Thus  we  may  distinguish  three. parties — the  Mystics,  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Party,  and  the  Philosophers.  Frederick  the  Great  was  the 
patron  of  the  latter ;  Frederick  W'^iiliam  was  in  his  youth  in 
love  with  the  diKtrines  of  the  first,  and  through  their  influence 
became,  as  monarch,  the  friend  and  })atron  of  the  second.  All 
the  literary  men  of  Germany,  were  zealously  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  these  parties ;  and  whatever  might  be  their  other  pur¬ 
suits,  they  all  contributed  their  (|uota  of  remarks  to  the  embit¬ 
tered  controversy.  The  mutual  accusations  of  these  parties 
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originated  in  fear  and  hatred,  and  were  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  false.  Accordingly,  no  point  of  modem  history  has 
been  more  magnified  and  misrepresented,  than  the  secret  socie. 
ties  of  Germany.  The  controversial  writings  of  men  inventing 
calummes  to  injure  an  enony,  and  propagating  scandal  to  obtrin 
bread,  have  b^  adc^ted  as  the  materials  <n  history,  and  the 
vilest  fictions,  that  ever  were  invented  to  pamper  the  diseased 
appetite  of  a  peoj^e  denied  the  healthy  nourishment  of  healthy 
minds,  have  b^n  imported  from  Germany  into  other  countries 
as  holy  truths.  Even  now,  when  the  disputes  have  died  away 
with  the  parties  who  miuntained  them,  the  subject  remains  in- 
volved  in  obscurity,  because  nobody  has  thought  it  worthy  of 
being  expUdned.  Modem  German  authors,  who  mention  the 
subject,  invariably  speak  of  inventions  and  exaggerations ;  and 
when  the  question  only  relates,  as  this  does,  to  the  objects  which 
the  parties  had  in  view,  viz.  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  it  admits  of  unbounded  mis. 
statement.  The  lUuminaten  gptiky  (or  ghost)  which  is  now  the 
oomnson  appellation  in  Germany  fw  the  societies  that  made  the 
British  metropolis  tremble,  is  the  Titus  Oates  plot  of  German 
history.  Our  author  states  some  facts  which  might  enable  us  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  some  respectable  men  from  absurd 
accusations,  and  to  account  for  the  currency  of  the  belief  over 
all  Europe,  in  deep-laid  and  wide-extended  societies  of  Illu¬ 
minati  ;  but  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  we  hope  to 
lay  all  the  information  we  possess  on  it  before  our  readers  at  a 
future  opportunity. 

Frederick  the  Great  then,  was  the  friend  of  the  Philosophers. 
Frederick  William  espoused  the  party  directly  opposite ;  and  be 
seems  principally  to  have  been  led  to  this  by  his  favourites,  for 
he  was  naturally  too  indolent  to  engage  himself  zealously  in  any 
cause. 

**  At  the  head  of  these  favourites  may  be  placed  Hans  Rudolph  von  Bis- 
diofiwerder.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  family  of  Saxony. 
It  ia  doubtful  whether  nature  or  his  own  cunning  had  done  moat  to  conse¬ 
crate  him  an  enthxisiast  and  a  visionary ;  but  he  early  devoted  himself  to 
the  Rosicrusian  doctrinea,  and  learnt  in  the  charmed  circle  of  Schr<>pfer  to 
aacrifice  the  natural  passions  of  life  to  secret  pursuits.  Few  men  under¬ 
stood  better  than  he  now  to  pry  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  conceal 
hia  own.  His  whole  being  was  stamped  with  the  marks  of  his  cautious 
mind,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  sp^,  he  was  careful  to  let  no  glimpse 
of  his  real  sentiments  be  seen.  He  never  gave  advice  but  in  an  indirect 
manner,  and  resigned  widi  extraordinary  alacriw  any  fame  which  might 
have  accrued  from  following  hia  counsel.  He  baa  been  of  service  to  Fre¬ 
derick  William  as  Crown  I^nce,  and  the  influence  which  he  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  alteration  till  the  death  of  the  monarch,  shewed  how  correctly  he  had 
apjNiecuted  the  duuracter  of  this  sovereign.  He  grew  rich  by  the  bounty 
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of  Frederick  Williun,  and  waa  long  the  dret  man  in  the  country  without 
poaaeBaing  any  <^oe,  and  without  resnoDsibihty.”  Ib.  F.  197. 

“  John  Crusher  WiJlner  resembled  Bischoflkwerder  in  his  zeal  against 
novelties  in  religion,  and  in  his  attachment  to  mysticism.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clo-gyman,  and  had  studied  theology  in  early  life.  In  1768  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pnuisia,  and  applied  hiwisflf  warmly  to 
promote  the  designs  of  the  mystical  societies.  By  speaking,  writing  and 
acting  for  them,  he  ^ned  many  friends,  amongst  whom  was  theXrown 
l^ce  Frederick-Wuliam.  WuBner  afterwards  instructed  him  in  political 
economy;  and  when  the  pupil  became  King,  WoUner  was  ennobled,  and 

ftced  in  1788  at  the  hc^  of  the  ecclesiastical  department."  Page  168. 

ese  were  the  mystical  friends  of  Frederick- William ;  others,  and  even  less, 
honourable  ties  bound  him  to  Mr.  Rietz,  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  nominal  husband  of  the  King’s  favourite  mistress.  This  man  was 
ignorant,  proud,  grasping  and  extravagant:  he  gave  away  patents  of  nobili¬ 
ty;  and  there  was  as  much  rivalship  to  obtain  a  favourable  glance  from  him 
u  from  the  monarch  himself.”  Ib.  Page  169.  _ 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  particu¬ 
larly  as  long  as  Count  Hertzberg  retained  the  administration  of 
foreign  affiurs,  was  less  inglorious  than  the  latter.  This  minister 
o[^sed  for  a  considerable  time  the  union  of  Prussia  with  Austria, 
and  those  measures  which  followed  the  meeting  at  Pilnitz.  After 
his  dismissal  in  1792,  Prussia  united  with  Austria,  and  made  war 
agunst  France.  The  favourites  of  Frederick  William  stimula* 
tra  him  to  this  measure,  but  they  soon  found  their  influence 
lessened  in  the  camp,  and  they  embroiled  him  with  his  generals. 
It  is  to  them  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  alludes  in  his  letter  to  the  . 
king  in  ITQl-y  when  he  complains  of  being  made  responsible 
for  measures  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide."  The  foreign  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Prussia,  is,  however,  too  well  known  for  us  to  dwell 
on  it;  we  merely  notice  the  influence  of  the  favourites,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  manner  in  which  Prussia  conducted  and  concluded 
the  war  against  France. 

The  party  of  the  Philosophers  grew  into  strength  during  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  with  them  German  literature 
began  to  flourish.  The  public  mind  was  then  forcibly  impelled 
towards  freedom  ;  writings  were  industriously  drculated,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  abolition  of  the  personal  slavery  of  the  peasants  and 
a  vivid  hope  was  excited  throughout  Prussia  of  a  ^eat  meliora¬ 
tion  in  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  To  restnun  the  H- 
beity  which  had  been  allowed,  and  to  force  back  his  subjects  to 
their  former  state  of  passive  obedience,  was  the  leading  object  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  and  rendered  him  most  unpo^ 
pular.  WoUner  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  alterations  whidi 
had  crept  into  the  church ;  and  under  nis  direction  was  begun  a 
warfare  or  crusade,  known  in  Germany  by  tlie  name  of  the 
WoUneriade,  agmnst  every  departure  from  the  ancient'  faith. 
The  first  important  ordinance,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  appear- 
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ed  in  1788,  the  professed  object  of  which,  was  to  maintain 
Christianity  in  wliat  Wdllner  and  the  King  were  pleased  to  call 
its  purity. 

"  All  the  l^med  of  Germany  saw  this  (vdinance  with  aatonishn.ont, 
and  eveiy  unprejudiced  man  was  surprised  that,  not  celebrated  theologians — 
like  Spalding  or  Teller — ^but  an  ignorant  enthusiast  like  Wiillner,  had  the 
presumption  to  make  himself  the  director  of  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and 
that  a  voluptuous  worlilly-minded  monarch  should  make  Christianity  the 
olyect  of  his  care."  lb.  Page  1 78. 

As  this  ordinance  was  directed  against  that  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  matters  of  religion  which  the  Germans  ' have  regarded 
since  the  days  of  Luther  as  their  chief  privilege,  it  was  not 
readily  obeyed ;  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  appoint  a 
sort  of  commission  or  inquisition,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

“  In  1791,  four  persons  were  nominated,  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  at  the  head  of  them  was  placed  a  poor  enthusiast,  called  Her¬ 
mes,  selected  by  Bischoiiswerder  and  W  iillner,  who  was  so  ignorant,  that 
his  first  directions  to  the  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  be  recalled — tlie 
grammar  was  bad,  and  it  was  foitnd  impossible  to  understand  bis  language. 
The  commissioners  were  to  examine  and  prove  eve^  candidate  for  any 
office  cither  of  the  church,  or  of  the  public  schools.  They  were  to  travel 
through  the  provinces,  and  visit  and  controul  the  pubUc  seminaries ;  to 
examine  the  lives  of  the  clei^,  and  distinguish  those  who  retained  the  old 
from  those  who  adopted  the  new  opinions.  To  them  also  was  given  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  on  theolt^cal  and  moral  subjects.”  Ib.  Page  206. 

To  enumerate  all  the  regulations  which  followed  this  ordi¬ 
nance  and  commission,  would  be  to  enumerate  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  measures  of  the  domestic  administration  of  Frederick- 
William.  To  put  down  novel  opinions,  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  such  as  it  was  before  the  days 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  formetl  the  chief  aim  of  his  ministers 
tluring  the  greater  part  of  his  reign;  and  under  their  guid¬ 
ance,  addicted  as  he  was  to  splendour  and  extravagance,  and 
devoted  to  women,  more  faults  were  committed  in  the  eleven 
years  it  continued,  than  during  the  whole  of  the  long  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  predecessor.  He  involved  his  country  in  dc^t, 
and  augmented  the  discontent  of  his  subjects.  In  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  fountmns  of  public  justice,  which  had  flowed  with 
some  purity,  were  defiled,  and  his  people  were  deprived  of  their 
only  remaining  protection  against  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
Fretlenck  the  Great  set  the  example  of  interfering  with  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  courts  of  justice,  but  he  was  in  no  way  concerned  in 
their  decision  relative  to  the  miller,  and  he  had  taken  uicans  to 
acquire  information  on  the  subject :  whereas  his  successor,  on  the 
contrary,  interfered  in  a  case  in  whicli  his  ministers  were  impli¬ 
cated,  and  from  no  other  reason  but  his  arbitrary  will. 

A  clei^yman  of  Berlin,  by  name  Gebhanl,  published  a  work  against 
the  project  of  introducing  one  general  method  of  teaching  C'hriatianity  into 
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all  the  schools  of  the  kingdooit  which  offended  WMlner;  and,  under  the 
pretext  tl^t  it  contained  aomeUiing  insulting  to  the  King,  he  caused  it  to 
suppressed.  The  book  had  been  appro^  by  the  censor,  and  against 
him  tne  publisher  brought  an  action  for  damaf^  The  court  (Cammer 
Geri^t)  decided  that  the  censor  was  innocent,  tlut  the  book  contained  no> 
thing  insulting  to  the  King,  that  no  law  had  been  violated,  and  diat  every 
public  examination  of  a  public  measure  was  beneficial.  But  arbitrary 
power  n^arded  neither  the  sentence,  nor  public  shame.  Governed  by 
Wollner,  the  King  remained  true  to  his  first  intentions,  and  the  book  was 
supprcs^.”  lb.  357. 


Frederick-William  ended  an  unpopular  and  inglorious  reign 
in  1797.  Both  his  predecessors,  who  promoted  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  glory  of  Prussia,  left  large  treasures  at  their  death ; 
but  he  did  nothing  beneficial  for  his  subjects,  and  left  his  coun¬ 
try  deeply  in  debt. 

It  must  be  mortifying  to  the  philosopher  to  observe  naUons  over¬ 
flowing  with  joy,  and  deluding  themselves  with  the  expectation 
of  a  golden  age,  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign*  But  na¬ 
tions,  in  reality,  though  not  incapable,  are  slow  of  acquiring 
moral  knowledge,  and  profiting  by  the  united  wisdom  of  ages.  No 
sovereign,  perhaps,  ever  disappointed  his  subjects  more  than  the 
present  King  of  Prussia ;  for,  though  believ^  to  be  destitute  of 
bad  passions,  he  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  exciting  dis¬ 
content  among  them.  The  obvious  cause  is  his  want  of  firmness 
of  character  and  penetration.  Resigned  alternately  to  the  views 
of  his  different  ministers,  he  has  at  one  time  flattered  and  fol- 
lowed,  and  at  another  coustrmned  and  opposed  public  opinion, 
just  as  they  thought  they  needed  its  support,  or  were  strong 
enough  to  despise  it.  He  has  been  led  by  men  whose  only  am¬ 
bition  was  to  preserve  that  power  by  force  which  intrigue  had 
gained ;  and  who,  like  Prince  Hardenberg,  patronized  liberty, 
and  was  the  man  of  the  people,  (in  1805  for  example,)  when  a 
rival  was  to  be  destroyed,  but  who,  possessing  the  dignity  of 
Prince  and  Chancellor,  is  tlie  foe  of  liberal  opinions.  Public 
opinion  is  just  valuable  enough  in  the  north  of  Germany  to  be 
worth  courting  by  a  discarded  minister,  and  not  strong  enough 
to  lie  above  one  in  place.  Thus  Hardenberg  and  others  have 
at  one  time  turned  demagogues  in  order  to  obtmn  power,  and 
have  themselves  to  thank  that  they  ore  disliked  for  not  fulfilling 
the  hopes  they  excited. 

“  The  young  King,”  says  our  author,  "  passed  for  retired  and  economi¬ 
cal,  and  was  happy  in  his  domestic  circle.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to 
his  beautiful  wife,  and  she  to  him,  and  there  was  no  fear  even  of  coolness 
between  them,  ^riousness  was  regarded  as  the  principal  feature  of  his 
character,  and  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  views  was  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  good  advice.  It  was  not  foreseen  that  times  would  come 
which  would  demand  enerrctic  measures,  different  from  all  the'  common 
rules  of  government."  Vol.  11.  Page  1. 
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On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  dismissed  the  enthusiasts 
who  had  kindled  such  a  flame  in  the  country,  and  took  measures 
to  pay  off*  the  public  debt,  which  in  fact  Iw  accomplished.  He 
followed  the  system  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  all  its  bearings, 
atill  farther  augmenting  the  army,  and  increaang  his  territories, 
so  that  the  nominal  power  of  Prussia  was  at  least  twice  as  great 
at  the  be^ning  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1806,  as  during  the 
seven-years'  war.  The  war  in  1806  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  event  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
King.  His  vacillating  foreign  policy  up  to  that  period  is  well 
known  from  our  own  state  papers,  and  till  then  the  external  ad¬ 
ministration  was  carried  on  with  few  alterations,  and  those  of 
the  most  trifling  kind,  in  the  same  methodical,  rigid,  and  over¬ 
regulating  manner  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Prusrian 
government.  An  appearance  of  vigour  gladdened  his  subjects 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  it  scarcely  extended  beyond 
a  warning  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  state,  to  be  vigilant  in 
executing  their  duties.  One  short  chapter  contains  all  that  the 
historian  has  thought  proper  to  tell  us,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  other  two  chapters  of  tnc  second  volume  are 
wholly  occupied  with  its  details.  We  shall  therefore  confine  the 
remaining  extracts  to  facts  relative  to  it 

The  unsteady  and  grasping  policy  of  Frederick  William,  with 
the  known  attachment  of  Count  Haugwitz  to  France,  made  the 
government  of  Prussia  towards  1805  as  unpopular  in  Germany 
as  in  our  own  country.  By  appropriating  the  territories  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  in  1 802  under  the  guarantee  of  France, 
Prusria  had  aWmed  all  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany.  It 
was  rumoured,  and  very  generally  believ^,  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte, 
to  erect  a  northern  empire  of  Germany.  The  minor  princes 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  theu*  neighbour  more  than  that  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  though  the  great  mass  of  the  Germans,  animated  by 
their  national  antipathy  to  the  French,  turned  their  longing  eyes 
towards  Prussia ;  and  hoped  from  her  union  with  Austria  in  1805 
to  see  Germany  delivered.  France  violated  the  neutrality  of 
Prussia;  and  thus,  with  a  just  cause,  su{^rted  by  the  voice  of 
his  whole  people,  Frederick  William  HI.  had  a  noble  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  avenging  the  insults  ofiered  to  him,  and  of  fixing  him¬ 
self  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Archduke  Antony  of  Austria  visited  ^rlin  with  a 
view  of  persuading  the  king  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favour  of 
Austria.  Supported  by  the  queen  and  public  opinion,  they  had 
influence  enough  over  him  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  make  him 
distrust  the  advice  of  Haugwitz.  The  state  of  the  public  mind 
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at  Berlin  at  that  period,  1605,  is  a  matter  of  great  curiosity, 
and  we  gladly  quote  the  following  passage.  ' 

The  wounded  honour  of  Prussia  was  the  unirersal  conversation  of  the 
capital,  and  it  was  thought  it  could  only  be  healed  by  war  and  victory :  One 
party  loudly  compluned,  and  another  gmrabled  in  secret,  that  the  government 
still  oesitated.  ^e  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  the  young  warriors 
of  the  nation,  already  saw  themselves  in  imagination  crowned  wim  laurels, 
and  they  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  slothful  ease.  The  favourite  national 
piece,  ‘  Wallenstein's  Lager,*  was  represented  at  the  theatre,  amidst  gene¬ 
ral  applause,  and  at  the  conclusion,  a  martial  song,  written  by  a  well-known 
military  man,  and  set  to  music  by  a  celebrated  composer,  was  thrown  on 
the  stage  from  the  boxes.  At  every  table,  and  in  every  jovial  circle,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  toast  was  freedom  to  Uermany,  and  destruction  to  its  enemies.” 
Vol.  II.  ^  8»— 89. 

The  king  increased  this  enthusiasm.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife,  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  embraced  each  other  at 
midnight  at  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  whole 
world  gave  them  credit  for  having  vowed  at  that  hour,  and  un¬ 
der  such  solemn  auspices,  an  eternal  friendship  and  an  eternal 
sttachment  to  those  principles  of  national  independence  and  ho¬ 
nour  for  which  they  were  about  to  combat.  Elated  by  these 
orcumstances,  Frederick  William  thought  he  had  only  to  speak, 
and  the  conqueror  would  lay  down  his  arms.  The  Prussian 
armies  were  put  in  motion,  and  Count  Haugwitz  was  dispatched 
to  Bonaparte  to  offer  him  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  or  tnreaten 
him  with  vengeance  if  he  refused.  “  He  was  to  restore  all  things 
to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  to  recom- 
**  pence  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to  resign  and  guarantee  the 
“  freedom  of  Switzerland  and  Holland.”  Such  then  were  the 
terms  dictated  by  Prusria,  but  which,  very  fortunately  for  him, 
were  never  officially  disclosed  to  Napoleon.  Prussia  had  delay¬ 
ed  too  lung,  and  before  the  Ambassador  reached  Bonaparte,  on 
the  28th  of  November,  180.5,  he  had  conquered  at  Ulni,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Brunn,  and  was  preparing  for  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
He  refused  to  listen  to  negodabons  till  this  was  decided,  and 
told  Count  Haugwitz  to  wait  for  him  at  Vienna.  And  there,  on 
the  I5th  of  December,  the  Ambassador  sent  to  dictate  conditions, 
cunningly  concealed  them,  and  very  submisrively  received,  in  the 
shape  of  a  treaty,  the  following  commands :  “  Prussia  must  resign 
“  to  Bavaria  the  principality  of  Ansptach,  and  to  France  the  re- 
“  mainder  of  Cloves  Wesel,  and  Neumhatel,  and  France  shall  give 
**  Prussia  all  the  German  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.” 
With  this  treaty  Haugwitz  hastened  back  to  Berlin,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  25th  December. .  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin,  it  is  understood,  were  for  rejecting  the  treaty ; 
they  could  not  reconcile  to  themselves  the  appropriation  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  and  only  at  length  agreed  to  it  on  condiUon  of  taking 
provisionally  possession  till  the  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
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land,  when  the  former  was  to  persuade  the  latter  to  cede  Hano. 
ver  to  Prussia.  This  distinction,  however,  either  remmned  un¬ 
known,  or  could  not  be  comprehended ;  and  the  Germans  all  saw 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Prussia  but  an  unjust  despoliation  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  houses  of  Germany.  It  was 
regarded  as  another  proof  of  ambition,  and  another  step  to  a 
northern  empire.  Every  friend  to  the  integrity  of  Germany  be¬ 
held  it  with  regret,  and  if  Bonaparte  gave  Hanover,  as  is  said, 
with  a  view  of  biinging  Prussia  into  discredit,  certainly  no  gift 
ever  answered  better  the  purposes  of  the  donor. 

“  Seldom  has  a  treaty,''  says  our  author,  been  received  with  more  in¬ 
dignation  than  this, — the  thought  of  war  and  honour  had  mastered  every 
mind, — the  soldiers  were  disnlrased  at  returning  h(»ne  without  having  seen 
the  enemy, — the  citizens  de^ored  the  d^radation  of  tlicir  country,  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  universally  condemned  Count  Haugwitz.  His  delay  in  meeting 
Napoleon,  and  his  prompt  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  latter  to  wait 
liis  pleasure  at  Vienna,  seemed  like  intentional  treason  to  hia  coimtry.’* 
Ib.  p.  102. 

The  amended  treaty  was  hardly  dry,  and  not  executed,  when 
repeated  insults,  and  among  the  rest,  the  offer  which  Bonajiarte 
made  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  of  restoring  Hanover  to  Great 
Britain,  when  he  had  promised  to  procure  tlie  cession  for  Prus¬ 
sia,  compelled  Frederick  William  to  try  his  fortune  single  hand- 
ed  against  France.  His  own  policy  h^  deprived  him  of  every 
useful  ally,  and  his  ambition  had  made  all  his  neighbours  either 
open  or  concealed  enemies.  The  manner  in  which  he  ha<l  dis¬ 
appointed  his  people  had  excited  very  great  distrust,  and  though 
they  were  still  ready  for  war,  there  was  more  of  despair  than 
hope  in  their  exertions.  This  was  among  the  verses  which  were 
now  most  applauded  at  the  theatre. 

“  Fur  seinen  Konig  muss  das  Volk  sich  opfern 
Dicss  ist  das  Schicksal  und  Crcsetz  dcr  W  elt. 

Nichtswiirdig  ist  die  Nation,  die  nicht 
Ihr  alles  freudig  setzt  an  ihre  £hre." 

Schuler’s  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans. 

**  The  people  must  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  king.  This  is  tlie  law 
and  fate  of  the  world  ;  a  nation  is  des]Hcable  which  docs  not  rt'gard  honour 
as  every  thing.” 

In  1805  there  was  but  one  voice  and  but  one  hope  at  Berlin,  of  victory  ; 
Austria  and  Russia  were  dien  in  the  field,  and  now  Austria  was  conquered, 
and  the  Russian  armies  retired.  The  prevalent  opinions  at  Berlin  in  1800 
were  three.  The  first  were  founded  on  the  former  deeds  of  the  Prussian 
armies,  and  calculated  on  victory.  'The  second  more  moderate,  only  supjH:- 
sed  Prussia  might  be  able  to  defend  herself  and  her  fortresses  till  Russia 
came  to  her  assistance.  The  third  was  whispered  in  secret,  for  the  haugh- 
tin^  of  the  military  did  not  allow  it  to  be  publicly  announceil :  but  it  was 
maintained  by  those  who  were  best  able  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  and  Frcndi  armies. — From  the  past  victories  of  the  French,  they  con¬ 
cluded  the  French  would  again  be  victorious.  The  most  desponding,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  anticipate  the  sudden  and  total  ruin  which  overwhelmed  the 
Prussian  army  and  stete.  Ib.  p.  125 — 128. 

The  details  which  our  author  enters  into  of  the  campaign  of  1 806 
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arc  as  full  as  could  be  wished.  Compiled  from  printed  authorities^ 
which  the  author  compared  with  the  situation  of  the  armies,  and  the 
not  doubtful  consequences  of  battles,  they  appear  both  accurate  and 
impartial.  There  is  no  vulgar  abuse  of  the  enemy  nor  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  commanders ;  but  every  event  of  the  war  is  estimated 
with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  and  candid  observer.  As  we  have 
no  room  to  transcribe  our  author's  account  of  the  bottles  of  Jena 
and  Auerstadt,  we  shall  merely  enumerate  in  general  what  he 
has  more  minutely  described  as  the  causes  of  these  battles  Iteing 
lost.  The  most  important  of  these  we  conceive  to  be  tlie  unli¬ 
mited  vani^  of  the  Prussian  generals,  and  their  total  want  of 
concert.  They  were  envious  and  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each 
confident  of  victory,  which  no  one  took  any  precautions  to  ob- 
tam.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  commander.in-chicf, 
counselled  with  no  other  officers,  and  only  cmnmunicated  his 
plans  in  orders  which  were  seldom  obeyed.  He  had  been  study, 
ing  rather  than  practising  war  for  30  years,  and  all  his  under¬ 
takings  were  guided  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  writers.  He  was 
every  way  unfit  to  oppose  Buonaparte.  The  second  in  ctim- 
mand  was  Prince  Hohcnlohe,  who  was  envious  of  the  Duke,  and 
eager  to  gather  all  the  laurels  for  himself.  We  repeatedly  find 
th^  two  commanders  acting  on  different  plans,  and  one  counter¬ 
acting  the  intentions  of  the  other.  How  the  monarch  would 
have  treated  the  Duke  had  he  lived  cannot  l)e  known,  but  he 
never  afterwards  honoured  the  Prince  with  his  notice,  and  on 
him  rests,  according  to  public  opinion,  the  greater  part  of  the 
guilt  of  having  sacrificed  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  his  selfish 
jealousy.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  resources  of  Germany,  and 
with  several  months  preparation,  the  army  was  destitute  of 
provisions  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  only 
magazines  which  had  been  formed  fell  so  early  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  that  they  appeared  as  if  provided  for  him.  The 
troops  were  harassed  by  counter-movements,  and  confused  by  dif¬ 
ferent  commands ;  they  were  so  ill  arranged  that  some  of  them 
forced  the  others  from  the  quarters  allotted  to  them.  «  Both 
starved  and  frightened,  they  fled  at  a  mere  rumour  that  the  ene¬ 
my  was  approm^ing."  Those  who  fought  bravely  on  the  14th 
of  October  had  been  all  the  day  before  without  food  or  drink,  and 
had  been  exposed  the  whole  mght  unprotected  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Instances  of  positive  disobedience  are  not  unfre- 
quent.  Blucher  seems  to  have  partly  caused  the  destruction  of 
a  corps  d'armee  after  the  battle,  by  disobeying  the  positive  com¬ 
mands  of  Hohcnlohe,  to  unite  with  him.  And  Prince  Louis  of 
Prussia  found  his  death  by  engaging  the  enemy  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  orders  of  his  superior.  The  Saxons,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  Prussian  army,  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  the 
Prussian  soldiers  themselves  seem  to  have  wanted  all  the  qualities 
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that  could  fit  them  to  fight  well,  except  the  mere  mechanism  of 
discipline. 

"  They  were  promised,  they  said,  to  he  led  to  victory,  and  they  found  on- 
\y  shame  and  death.  They  were  left  to  starve,  and  those  who  did  not  provide 
for  them  did  not  deserve  to  be  obeyed.  Hunger  loosed  all  the  bands  of  dig. 
ciphne,  and  the  remembrance  of  former  severity  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
common  soldier  a  hatred  of  his  superior."  Ib.  P.  188. 

The  first  blow  disheartened  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  fortress¬ 
es  were  surrendered  almost  without  being  summoned,  and  far¬ 
ther  resistance  was  made  only  by  the  Russians.  The  want  of 
concert  among  the  Generals ;  their  overweening  presumption 
their  neglect  of  all  the  means  of  victory  ;  the  want  of  confidence 
and  of  courage  in  the  men,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  caus¬ 
es  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  Prussian  army.  A  fault  in  taking  up 
a  position,  or  a  false  movement,  might  have  been  remedied,  but 
nothing  could  retrieve  the  misclucf  occasioned  by  want  of  union. 
■The  power  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  so  difierent,  that  we 
might,  indeed,  have  expected  Prus^  would  ultimately  have  been 
conquered;  but  the  French  army  actually  in  the  field  was  little  or 
nothing  superior  in  number  to  the  Prussians ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  alluded  to  can  alone  explain  their  sudden  and 
total  destruction.  Since  then  the  Prussian  armies  have  in  some 
measure  retrieved  their  reputation.  But  we  need  scarcely  saj 
that  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  to  the  vain  epithet  of  con- 

Suerors  of  the  French,  which  they  exclusively  appropriate  to 
lemselves,  or  to  give  them  the  entire  credit  of  having  gained  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  still  less  do  we  admit  their  claims  of  being 
the  first  soldiers  in  the  world. 

We  here  close  our  extracts  and  remarks.  The  author  has 
'carefully  given  through  the  whole  of  his  book,  the  authorities  on 
which  his  assertions  are  founded.  He  is  one  of  those  ptirisU  in 
style,  and  a  very  rigid  one,  to  whom  we  alluded  in  a  former  num¬ 
ber.  The  terms  of  captain^  lieutenaiUy  officer,  &c.  which  have 
usually  been  employed  in  German  as  in  English  and  French,  he 
has  rejected,  and  has  substituted  in  their  pla^  terms  compound¬ 
ed  of  other  German  words,  such  as  Hauptman,  Unterhauptman, 
Fuhrer,  &c.  With  this  exception,  which  we  hold  to  be  a  pueiile 
affectadon  of  etymological  purity,  tending  to  confuse  the  whole 
language,  the  lxx>k  is  elegantly  written.  The  style  is  somewhat 
too  artificial,  but  in  general  it  is  not  encumbered  with  those  nu¬ 
merous  parentheses  within  parentheses,  which  render  the 
ticientific  and  serious  prose  writings  of  our  neighbours  so  ex¬ 
tremely  tedious  and  irksome.  We  have  no  doulM  that  the  book 
will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature 
of  Germany,  and  that  it  wUl  at  least  be  consulted  by  every  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  modem  his¬ 
tory  of  Prusma. 
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Art.  III. — The  Hermit  in  London;  or^  Sketches  of  EngOsh 
Manners.  5  vols.  12mo.  Lond.  Colbum,  1^9. 


r HERE  is  nothing  more  amu»ng  than  a  well-written  work  on 
life  and  manners.  It  is  to  tl>e  mind  nearly  what  the  camera  ob- 
scura  is  to  the  eye :  it  presents  to  us,  in  our  closets,  a  pictvire  of 
the  external  world  in  miniature,  with  all  its  movements  and  bus¬ 


tle,  which  we  thus  observe  with  less  trouble  and  to  more  advan- 
tage  than  in  any  other  way.  Nor  is  amusement  the  sole  end  of 
such  productions.  They  may  serve,  if  properly  executed,  many 
important  uses,  and  tend  materially  to  instruction,  correction, 
and  improvement.  When  we  mix  in  the  crowd,  we  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  our  own  “  business  and  desires,”  to  observe  im¬ 
partially  the  conduct  of  others.  But  when  this  is  represented  to 
us  as  in  a  glass,  we  are  in  a  fitter  situation  to  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  those  objects  for  which  the  generality  of  mankind  sacri¬ 
fice  their  time  and  their  case,  or,  it  may  be,  possessions  yet  more 
important. 

To  draw  aside  the  veil  which  fashion  and  custom  throw  over 


our  eyes ;  to  subject  to  the  ordeal  of  common  sense  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  higli,  and  tlie  absurdities  of  low  life ;  to  expose  all 
sorts  of  pretensions,  all  those  petty  deceits  and  contrivances  by 
which  people  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  world  and  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  app'ar  what  they  are  not ;  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  their  minor  oflences  against  the  comfort  and  wclUbeing  of 
society,  for  which  the  laws  jirovide  no  remedy  ;---these  are 
some  of  the  objects  which  the  writer  on  national  manners 
ought  to  haVe  in  view,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  they 
are  neither  small  in  importance,  nor  very  easy  of  attainment. 
To  perform  these  duties  aright  requires  sundry  qualifications 
which,  if  not  rare  in  themselves,  are  rarely  united  in  sufficient 
measure  in  one  individual, — great  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
all  its  departments  ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of 
fashionable  life ;  habits  of  quick  observation  ;  a  keen  sense  of 
propriety  ;  and  correct  moral  feeling.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  faculty  of  stating  the  subject  in  the  most  attractive  form  ; 
delicate  powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  sound  judgment,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  requires  the  lash  of  the  satirist,  from  what  only 
dt'serves  the  lighter  chastisement  of  ridicule ;  and  a  capacity,  of 
enlivening  every  topic,  by  a  fund  of  elegant  remark  and  apt  il¬ 
lustration.  The  style  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of 
the  best  conversation.  Every  thing  should  be  stated  rimply  and 
clearly  :  there  must  be  no  long  disquisitions ;  notliing  dwelt  on 
to  satiety ;  no  ostentation  of  learning,  nor  jiainful  endeavours  at 
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fine  writing ;  every  thing  must  be,  like  the  language  and  beha* 
vionr  of  an  acoonipbi>hed  gentleman,  easy,  graceful,  and  natural. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  tins  species  of  literature,  without 
turning  to  the  models  which  have  been  left  us  by  tlie  writers  of 
Queen  Anne'a  reign.  Indeed  we  find,  that  in  enumerating  the 
qualities  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  sort  of  writing,  we 
have  only  descritied  some  of  those  for  which  they  are  distinguish¬ 
ed,  and  which  have  not  been  attained  in  an  equal  degree  by  any 
of  their  successors.  Since  their  days  however,  a  very  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  our' nation^  manners.  A  new  harvest 
of  follies  has  sprung  up,  exceeding  in  luxuriance,  by  many  de¬ 
grees,  the  more  sober  fopperies  of  our  ancestors,  and  calling 
loudly  for  the  animadversion  of  a  Public  Censor. 

This  office  has  been  taken  up  by  the  author  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  '  It  consists  of  short  detached  papers,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  writings  we  have  alluded  to.  They  are  not  all  equal 
in  point  of  merit :  in  some  of  them  are  displayed  considerable 
talents  of  observation,  and  discrimination  of  character ;  but  in' 
others  we  find  nothing  but  common-place  remarks  and  trite 
imitations.  In  some  places,  the  author  seems  to  describe  what 
he  has  really  seen,  and  to  give  the  result  of  his  actual  experience, 
•—and  when  he  does  so^  he  does  well ;  but  in  many  instances^ 
we  think  he  has  written  merely  to  fill  up  the  book,  and  has  de¬ 
lineated  scenes  yvhich  never  occurred,  characters  which  never 
existed,  or  which,  if  they  did  ever  exist,  are  not  worth  describ¬ 
ing.  He  would  have  done  better,  if,  instead  of  sitting  down  to 
write  a  book  of  five  volumes,  he  had  contented  himself  with 
giving  us  as  much  as  he  had  really  good  materials  for ;  and  this, 
we  think,  might  have  boon  easily  comprized  in  two  volumes, 
({lerhap  a  very  fastidious  critic  would  say  one,)  of  no  extraor- 
dinarv  dimeusions.  It  is,  however,  but  ju^tice  to  say,  that  there 
is  at  fea.st  one- fifth  of  the  present  publication  for  which  the  author 
cannot  be  considered  responsible.  There  is  introduced  before 
each  i>apcr  or  chapter  an  extra  leaf,  having  on  one  page  the  title 
of  the  paper,  and  nothing  more;  and  on  the  other  a  motto,  ge¬ 
nerally  in  EuglLsh,  and,  in  many  instances,  bearing  very  little  re¬ 
ference  to  the  subject  which  follows.  Now,  as  the  papers  are  on 
an  average  about  eight  pages  in  length,  the  effect  of  this  opera^ 
tion  is  quite  obvious.  We  have  not  seen  a  more  ingenious  me¬ 
thod  of  converting  four  volumes  into  five. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  longer  from  the  work  itself, 
of  which  a  tolerable  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts.  The  author  thus  introduces  himself  to  our  ac¬ 
quaintance.  ■ 

**  Suppose  to  yourself,  then,  gentk  reader,  one  whose  years  have  impero 
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crptibly  rolled  on  hi  drtwing-rooms,  in  parties,  and  in  what  is  called  the 
world ;  whose  looking-^ass  now  be^s  to  cause  unpleasant  reflections,  and 
whose  hair  reminds  him  of  the  utility  of  sudi  men  as  Mr.  Ross  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  and  Mr.  Bowman  in  New  Bond-street.  Such  is  the  author  of 
these  pages:  too  old  to  be  an  Exquisite  or  a  Coxcomb,  yet  neither  old 
enough,  nor  wicked  enough,  to  sigh  over,  or  to  frown  upon,  the  past.  He 
can  now  not  only  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  memory,  but  sit  by  calmly,  and  oh* 
serve  the  present  day,  without  ^ng  blinded  by  tumultuous  passions,  or 
soured  ^  age  and  infirmity.” 

"  A  CvUbataire  more  from  chance  than  from  determination,  he  has  no 
domestic  concerns  to  perplex  him,  no  wife  to  promote  or  to  imp^e  his  wel¬ 
come  in  the  gay  world,  no  train  to  carry  after  him,  no  addition  to  his  unity 
in  an  invitation  card,  and  he  is  therefore  more  easily  provided  for,  and  more 
generally  invited  than  a  family-man.  Without  assuming  any  peculiar  me¬ 
rit,  a  well  dressed  .  nd  a  well-bred  man,  whose  face  is  become  common  at 
parties,  bien  composees,  will  be  asked  to  one  place  merely  because  he  has  been 
seen  at  another,  where  the  same  class  of  society  moves ;  and  thus  must  the 
scenes  at  high  life  multiply  infinitely  to  him  in  the  course  of  years,  making 
np  an  almost  imperceptible  experience.  A  beautiful  young  unmarried  lady 
eta  with  safety  honour  his  arm,  as  the  companion  and  protector  of  her 
■oming  walk,  without  fear  of  exciting  either  ambition  or  pasnon  in  his 
fcreast,  or  of  raising  jealousy  or  uneasiness  in  the  bosom  of  a  more  favoured 
naiu.  The  flaunting  married  woman  of  quality  can  take  such  a  man  in 
Iwr  carriage  to  make  the  round  of  her  morning  visits,  or  to  kill  time  by 
ikoppii^  without  wearing  out  his  patience,  or  of  furnishing  chit-chat  at 
Mine  distinguisheid  comversaxione,  where  the  tongue  of  scandiu  might  have 
canvassed  toe  connexion  and  society  of  a  younger  Cicisbeo.  He  may  also 
be  consulted  as  to  dress,  with  impudt  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  his  advice  ; 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  witness  a  tender  glance,  a  hand  pressed,  or  a  sig- 
aifleant  look  given  to  a  more  youthful  beau,  without  fear  of  rivaliy,  or  any 
risk  of  scand^xing  him. 

“  A  Donna  attempita  will  sit  with  him  in  a  morning  dishabille,  having  no 
dea^B  upon  him.  An  Exquisite  and  a  Ruffian  will  unrestrainedly  play  off 
their  part  before  him,  consiaering  him  as  a  good-natured  gentleman-like  old 
Mlow,  nr,  in  other  words,  a  cypner  in  the  busy  some  of  high  life.  Lady  Je¬ 
mima’s  *  At  Home,'  or  Mrs.  Aiamode’s  *  Fancy  ball,’  must  he  numerously 
attended ;  and  men  like  him  are  precisely  the  materials  for  making  up  the 
comer  figures  of  the  belle  aaaemblee.  *  Hand  me  to  my  carriage,'  an  angry 
belle  wiU  say  to  such  a  roan  ;  and  to  him  she  will  recount  her  ^sappoint- 
nenta  and  diaguats,  the  coldness  of  a  favourite, — the ‘flirting  of  a  husband, 
—the  nc^ect  with  which  she  expected  not  to  meet, — the  kiUin|^  superiority 
of  a  rival,— the  untimely  giving  way  of  her  corset, — the  mortifying  bursting 
cf  the  quarters  of  her  satin  shoe, — tier  loss  of  tempCT  or  her  loss  at  play, — 
an  asaignation  which  calls  her  away,  or  vapours  arising  from  the  dissipation 
of  the  preceding  night. 

"  if  sudi  a  man  see,  and  observe  not,  it  must  be  his  own  fault ;  for,  no 
longer  blinded  by  his  passions,  nor  quitting  the  world  in  dismiat,  he  can 
reason  upon  the  past,  correctly  weigh  the  present,  and  calculate  thereby 
what  may  occur  in  time  to  come.” 

The  character  is  not  ill  imagined,  and  is  tolerably  kept  up 
throughout  the  sequel. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
natare  of  the  work.  Take  for  a  specimen  a  few  at  the  begin¬ 
ning-entering  a  room; — a  patron; — too  late  fur  dinner; — Hyde 
Park  on  a  Sunday  the  rage  for  imluting  foreign  manners  \ 
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—oil  guard  for  the  first  time.  We  shall  take  one  of  these  by 
chance.  On  the  lateness  of  fashionable  dinners  he  is  of  course 
severe,  more  so  we  think  than  is  necessary — as  it  appears  to  us, 
that  whatever  is  wrong  in  this  respect  may  be  set  right  by  the 
mere  alteration  of  a  name :  call  it  supper,  and  every  thing  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  He  is  with  more  reason  indignant  at  those,  who, 
from  vanity  or  affectation,  or  any  other  cause,  make  a  point  of 
being  always  too  late  ct  these  very  late  entertainments.  He  dc- 
cribes  a  few  of  the  candidates  for  this  very  foolish  sort  of  noto- 
riety,  and  sums  up  the  matter  thus : — 

“  The  prevalence  of  these  late  dinner  visitors  is  such,  that  there  is  quite 
a  stru^le  betwixt  the  makers  of  banquets  and  the  eaters  of  them,  who  nhall 
be  latest  in  their  hours;  and,  as  was  said  by  an  Irish  gcitleman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  has  crossed  the  Channel  to  nod  and  monosyllabalizc  in  the 
House  of  Commons  annually  since  the  Union,  '  Upon  my  faith,  people  are 
getting  so  much  later  every  year  in  their  hours,  that  I  should  not  at  all  be 
surpri^  to  find  dinner  put  off  until  the  next  day.’ 

The  givers  of  parties  are  so  afraid  of  having  their  delicacies  spoiled, 
that  tliey  know  not  how  late  to  make  the  hour  of  meeting ;  and  yet  the  rival 
party,  the  guests  of  fashion,  all  emulating  each  other  in  haut  ton,  struggle 
who  shall  come  last,  who  shall  cut  in  for  the  last  moment,  who  shall  wve 
up  last  to  the  door,  who  shall  make  the  most  dignified,  graceful  apology,  in 
which  a  midtitude  of  engagements,  their  parliameutary  duty,  general  dissi¬ 
pation,  their  break-of-day  habits,  or  their  horse-racing,  or  other  laudable 
pursuits  take  the  lead  ;  and,  until  some  very  high  authority  give  a  contrary 
example,  this  evil  will  increase  daily.  Yet  how  pitiful,  how  stupid  are  these 
excuses,  founded  iu  folly  and  untruth. 

“  I  confess  that  I  like  punctuality  myself,  and  that,  but  for  fashion’s 
sake,  I  would  adopt  it  in  its  utmost  exactitude ;  but  I  have  so  often  been 
turned  into  a  study  by  an  astonished  and  an  astonishing  puppy  out  of  livery, 
and  had  a  parcel  of  mmphlets,  novels,  and  new  publications  put  before  me 
about  half  past  six  oi’clocK,  with  a  look  of  ‘  who  can  you  be  to  come  so  very 
soon !’ — so  often  been  in  the  drawing-room  with  only  officious  slaves  stirrii^' 
up  the  fire,  presenting  me  a  newspaper  already  read,  and  looking  contempt 
at  me  for  coming  in  time  to  read  it;— so  often  beheld  my  Lord  dismount 
his  horse,  and  proceed  to  dress,  after  I  had  come  fully  prepared  to  dine  in 
ten  minutes ; — so  often  heard  a  groom  of  the  chambers,  in  a  practised  accent 
and  a  haughty  voice,  inform  me,  that  he  dares  say  his  master  or  his  mis¬ 
tress  would  soon  be  in ; — that  I  have  got  nearly  as  incorrect  in  keeping  time 
as  the  rest  of  my  circle. 

<<  Nevertheless,  I  commend  and  highly  esteem  the  principle  and  plan  of 
the  late  immortal  Lord  Nelson,  who  held  promptitude  of  measures  and  ex¬ 
actness  as  to  time  as  most  valuable  qualities,  and  who,  when  he  recommend¬ 
ed  a  tradesman  to  send  off  some  articles  for  him  so  early  as  6  a.  m.,  on  the 
man’s  saying  *  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  be  on  the  spot  by  six  o’clock,’  mildly 
touched  iiim  on  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  very  significant  look  add^,  *  Mr. 
— ,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  if  you  please.’  The  tradesman  seemed 
astonished ;  but  stammered  out,  ‘  Surely,  my  Lord,  if  you  wish  it ;  yes,  a 
quarter  before  six;  yes,  a  quarter  before,  instead  of  six  i  ‘  Right,’  said  his 
Lordship,  ‘  it  is  to  that  quarter  before  the  time  that  1  owe  all  the  good  I 
ever  did.’  ” 

•  He  thus  describes  a  fashionable  rout,  under  the  title  of’  “  The 
Fatigue  of  Pleasure.”  Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  the  pieture. 
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"  I  was  at  Lady  Modish’s  rout  the  other  night” - "  Her  lady¬ 

ship  was  near  the  embrasure  of  a  door;  just  planbxl  so  that  each  per¬ 
son  might  pass  her.  She  made  the  same  curtesy,  the  same  smile,  and 

nearly  the  same  speech  to  every  one,  namely,  * - you  look  so  well 

that  I  don’t  ask  you  how  you  do ;  hut  an’t  you  late  ?  will  you  go  into  the 
card-room,  or  take  a  peep  at  the  waltzers  ?’  This  I  heard  about  forty  times. 
She  was  extremely  heat^ ;  and,  after  standing  four  hours,  was  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue.  'The  very  exercise  of  fanning  herself  b^me  a  la^ur 
to  her,  and  lost  its  designed  effect.  She  continued  receiving  company  from 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  until  four  in  the  morning.  I  inquim  after  her  the 
next  day,  and  found  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed. 

“  I  myself  went  home  in  a  fever ;  for  I  got  jammed  in  betwixt  two  rows 
ofhonourables  and  right  honourables;  and  in  the  morning  I  found  myself 
nearly  deaf  from  the  bus  of  the  company,  and  the  continuous  thundering 
sound  of  the  knotker  at  the  door.  The  announcing  and  repeating  servants 
too  were  hoarse,  and,  at  last,  were  scarcely  audible,  from  calling  the  names 
of  so  many  votaries  of  fashion  and  movers  in  high  life.  Many  of  the  ladies 
fainted  away  from  the  heat  of  the  rooms ;  and  Lonl  Corpulent  told  me, 
that  his  sides  were  black  and  blue  from  the  elbows  of  the  company,  and 
that  he  never  got  further  than  the  second  apartment  the  whole  night. 

“  Many  visitors  did  not  even  see  Lady - ,  whose  size  is  none  of  the 

greatest;  and  the  sole  object  of  most  of  the  party  was,  to  have  it  to  say  that 
they  had  been  there,  and  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  fashionable  jour¬ 
nals.  It  was  in  the  newspapers,  more  than  in  her  ladyship’s  splendid  house, 
that  her  numerous  quality  friends  wished  to  be  seen.  And  yet  this  is  plea¬ 
sure  !  To  go  from  one  house  to  another  after  midnight!  to  be  ready  to  faint 
with  the  heat  of  one  party,  and  to  be  squeezc<l  to  a  jelly  in  another !  here 
to  have  a  sight  of  the  Pnnee,  and  there  to  make  your  bow,  and  to  re^K-at 
one  single  common-place  sentence  to  her  ladyship  or  to  her  grace !  to  have 
the  triumph  of  answering  in  the  affirmative,  if  askeil  if  you  have  been  to 
such  a  fasnionable  belle's  “  At  Home,”  and  to  Ix^  put  down  with  all  the 
world,  who,  you  arc  told  by  a  lisping  miss  or  a  chattering  countess,  was  at 
such  or  such  a  one’s  splendi<l  party !  but,  above  all,  to  get  into  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  thereby  to  get  into  fashion  !” 

We  have  the  fbHowiog  account  of  a  fancy  ball  in  the  higher 
circles.  As  we  are  not  much  conversant  with  entertainments  of 
this  kind,  we  shall  take  it  upon  tlic  author's  word  that  they  are 
very  delightful. 

“  I  was  present,  the  other  night,  at  Lady - ’s  fancy  ball.  As  I  am 

not  any  longer  a  dancer,  balls  have  very  little  .attraction  for  me,  except  in¬ 
asmuch  as  nature  and  life  may  be  studieil  there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  A 
fancy  ball  has  one  peculiar  attraction  and  advantage  over  Ixtlls  in  genera), 
because  it  partakes  of  all  the  good  of  a  masquerade,  without  having  its  ex¬ 
ceptionable  qualities.  Tile  liberty,  or  rather  the  licentiousnc'ss,  which  the 
mask  favours,  is  here  excludeil ;  for  whatever  character  his  (Jrace  or  her 
Ladyship  may  assume,  still  does  the  original  stand  confessed  to  answer  for 
any  tresspass  on  the  laws  of  delicacy,  or  any  deviation  from  the  most  refim.d 
urbanity. 

“  A  Spanish  cavalier  may  be  gallant,  but  he  must  be  respectful ;  he  may 
tune  his  guitar  to  a  love  strain,  but  he  must  not  outstep  the  limits  of  pro¬ 
priety.  The  gitanella,  or  the  Spanish  female  dancer,  may  dance  to  the  light 
castanetti,  but  her  only  levity  will  be  that  of  her  nimble  feet ;  no  mask  will 
deprive  you  of  her  natural  brauties,  nor  screen  any  dereliction  of  decorum. 
And  the  Tragedy  King  and  Queen  may  strut  out  their  hour  in  stateliness. 
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and  in  magnificence  of  costume,  without  being  intruded  on  as  at  a  masque* 
rade. 

''  All,  at  a  fancy  ball,  is  (or  ought  to  be)  taste,  eleganoe,  and  correct  ad« 
herence  to  costume,  to  dignity,  or  at  all  events  to  appropriateness  of  charac* 
ter,  to  an  observance  of  the  pe^iarity  of  dance  regulate  by  the  country  re* 
presented,  to  the  air,  to  the  language,  and  to  the  music  of  that  nation  in 
whose  garb  the  bella  simora,  or  the  Austrian  hussar,  may  be  habited  ;  that 
giving  all  the  grace  wiuout  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  masked  ball. 

Besides,  a  masquerade  benieaks  mixed  company ;  whereas,  a  fancy  di¬ 
vertissement  argues  selection  of  beautv  and  of  fashion,  chastity  of  taste,  va¬ 
riety  of  attraction,  and  combination  of  talent.  You  have  not,  at  these /rter, 
noisy  watchmen,  riotous  sailors,  savages  from  Otaheite,  and  a  parcel  of  low 
ballad-singers,  mop-squeezers  out  of  place,  lawyers  and  doctors  with  trite 
remark,  chimney-sweepers,  and  ha^-makers,  nor  any  characters  in  so  low  a 
walk  of  life  as  neither  to  deserve  unitation,  nor  to  be  introduced  into  the 
first  and  the  most  mlished  society.  Such  characters  suit  a  carnival ;  but 
become  not  the  mided  saloon,  the  hall  ornamented  with  the  chaste  decora¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Greece,  and  beautified  by  the  works  of  Rome,  the  glowing 

Eencils  of  a  Titian  and  a  Correggio,  where  all  is  classical,  historical,  and  em- 
lematical. 

**  In  such  a  place,  the  beauties  of  history  and  of  poetry  should  appear  both 
in  lovely,  living  models,  and  on  canvass ;  but  nothing  base  or  common 
should  intrude.  The  eye  seeks  everywhere  for  the  tasteml  and  ornamental, 
and  cannot  put  up  with  aught  which  is  vulgar,  or  in  the  remotest  d^ee  in¬ 
elegant. 

“  At  the  fete  in  question,  all  were  attentive  to  their  characters.  A  roost 
lovely  woman  gave  a  suitable  representation  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen 
of  SMts,  and  mingled  sympathy  with  the  natural  interest  which  a  beautiful 
female  ^ways  inspires.  A  noble  Marquis  was  splendidly  habited  as  a  Spa¬ 
nish  Don,  and  played  very  expressively  on  the  guitar.  iVe  had  a  Bolero  by 
beautiful  performers  of  the  first  fashion ;  a  waltz  in  character,  by  Hungari¬ 
an  ladies  m  perfect  costume,  and  by  fine  young  Hussars ;  a  quadrille  by  six¬ 
teen  pav$ans  et  mytannet  of  different  French  provinces,  the  characters  all 


dancing  admirably  well,  and  crowned  with  the  vine  and  with  flowers,  as  if 
At  the  getting  in  of  a  vintage. 

**  A  pas  de  deux  was  performed  in  an  operatical  style  of  excellence,  by 
amateurs ;  and  the  promenading  in  character  had  a  splendid  effect.  Here 
were  sultans  and  sultanas,  chapters  from  Shakespear’s  dramas,  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  graces,  nymphs,  sylptu,  and  heat^n  divini- 
ties." 

The  less  ambitious  “  At-home,”  and  “  Conversazione,”  arc 
thus  characterized : 

The  *  At-home'  of  a  female  of  quality,  and  the  *  Conversazione' Of  a  fa¬ 
shionable  belle,  are  amusements  of  an  elegant  and  superior  kind.  At  both 
you  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  a  circle  of  the  Hite  of  our  nobility,  and  of 
the  leaders  of  the  bon  ton,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  annoyed  by  mix¬ 
ed  company.  However  diversified  in  age,  or  in  situation, — senatorial,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  diplomatic,  the  company  may  stiU  the  class  is  always  the  same 
the  manners  of  a  similar  stamp.  In  the  female  and  male  atten^nts  of  these 
circles  of  fashion,  you  arc  certain  of  finding  the  very  highest  polish. 

'At-home'  has  something  more  easy  in  it  than  the  formality  of  a  rout, 
or  the  ceremonial  of  a  ball  and  supper.  Conversaziones  are  of  a  higher  and 
of  a  more  intellectual  kind,  or  rather  they  ought  to  be  so ;  for  it  is  always 
•opposed  that  a  Conversazione  implies  a  circle  of  talent  as  well  as  of  fashion. 
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A  Conversazione,  however,  is  in  general  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  a  mere 
evening  dros  assembly,  where  promenading  throng  eluant  rooms  torms 
the  main  part  *f  the  treat,  and  a  card-table  or  two  may  be  added  for  the 
amusement  of  the  elders.  A  Conversazione  should  be  an  aswmblage  of 
beaux  espnts,  a  meeting  of  persons  of  both  sexes  well  versed  in  the  belles 
kttres’l 

Nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  the  imitation  of  these  by 
the  vulgar  pretenders  to  gentility ;  but  it  is  needless  to  waste  our 
indignation,  for  the  offence  carries  its  punishment  along  with  it. 

“  I  was  twice  present  at  the  spurious  representation  of  these  dilices  de 
la  sociHe,—*.\.  an  At  home  of  my  jeweller’s  wife,  and  at  a  Conversazione  of 
my  apothecary’s  lady.  The  former  was  dres^  d  outrance — the  most 
hy^-el^nte  and  ultra-fashionable  I  ever  beheld.  She  had  seen  in  what 
hi(m  feather  our  courtly  belles  appeared  at  the  last  drawing-room,  what 
headed  mgjesty,  what  stately  {dume,  surmounted  our  titled  dames,  and, 
in  order  to  give  dignity  to  her  “  .\t-home,"  she  was  so  feathered  and  orna¬ 
mented  that  slie  appeared  more  like  the  Peacock  At-home”  than  any 
other  animal.  All  was  affectation,  mauvais  ton,  fausscs  maniires,  preten¬ 
sions,  fan-twinkling,  and  conceit. 

“  'Fhe  rooms  were  richly  furnished,  and  the  floors  chalked  in  imitation  of 
the  higher  circles ;  but  a  heaviness  of  ornament,  a  want  of  elegance  in 
design,  a  dnll  assumed  state,  awkward  courtesies,  awkward  attendants, 
faired  for  the  occasion,  a  vulgar  master,  and  an  officiously  attentive  hos¬ 
tess,  betrayed  the  assemble  bautiq'siere  to  every  observer.  Large  hands 
ineumberea  with  rings,  red  arms  of  dancing  misses,  mimicked  ease,  and 
over-acted  volatility,  were  seen  on  every  side.  Mammas  and  papas,  still 
inferior  to  their  children  in  polish  and  appearance,  marked  the  progressive 
growth  from  trade  to  independence,  the  sudden  walk  foom  the  counter  to 
the  drawing-room.  Sable  attorneys  and  medical  students,  with  opera  hats 
stuck  under  their  arms,  the  mam^ement  of  which  incumbered  tnem  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  drawing  on  white  gloves,  and  plaving  the  jxtit  mattre  ;  or  pon¬ 
derous  citixens,  and  dapper  bankers’  clerks,  ^  one  full  of  purse-pride  and 
the  other  of  flippancy,  composed  the  male  class  of  attendants,  varied  by  a 
few  new  customers  from  the  country,  and  titled  debtors,  who  came  to  the 
“  At-Home”  merely  to  keep  in  the  jeweller’s  good  graces,  as  well  as  in 
his  books. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  in  the  accent  of  the  East  end  of 
the  town,  with  “  Vont  you  be  seated  ?”  and  “  Vill  you  cut  in  at  whist  ?’* 
One  room  was  prepared  for  cards ;  and  an  apartment  was  set  apart  for 
dancing.  Dulness  presided  every  where.  The  supper-table  groaned  be¬ 
neath  Uie  weight  of  the  dclicades  of  the  season ;  whilst  our  host  perspired 
under  the  agonies  of  playing  the  gentleman,  or  doing  what  is  called  the 
agreeable.  1  got  away  as  soon  as  1  decently  could,  and  considered  the 
entertainment  as  like  any  thing  but  an  At-home” — the  attempt  the 
lamest,  and  most  unsucce^ul,  at  imitating  the  manners  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  people  of  fashion.  'The  Conversazione  of  Madame  TApothicair^ 
had  still  more  pretensions ;  and  was  still  a  higher  caricature  of  such  parties 
in  high  life.” 

We  have  the  following  account  of  a  morning  usefully 
spent. 

"  I  had  sauntered  down  Pall  Mall,  one  day,  as  far  as  Carlton  House, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  Lord  Random,  who  informed  me,  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  me,  and  remiested  roe  to  come  into  his  curricle.  ''  Come,” 
said  he,  the  ^y  is  too  not  for  walking ;  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  will  set 
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you  down  where  you  please ;  and  you  might  as  well  bear  me  company,  as 
indulge  your  own  cc^tation  thus  solitarily.”  I  thanked  him,  and  accepted 
his  proposal.  His  business  was  to  talk  about  Lady  Mary's  in^nded  match ; 
or  rather  he  had  no  business  at  all,  but  was  alone.  He  wanted  company  ; 
and  the  opportunity  was  favourable  to  pick  out  of  me  all  that  I  knew 
respecting  Lady  Ma^.  In  this  he  failed:  but  I  was  now  his  curricle 
companion,  and  destined  to  pass  the  morning  with  him ;  for  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  do  myself,  and  1  anticipated,  at  least,  a  pleasant  airing. 

“  We  first  drove  to  Friburg’s,  where  my  Lord  tried  (which  is  vulgarly 
called  tasted)  a  variety  of  snuffs.  He  looked  also  at  a  dozen  kinds  of  cigars 
and  of  tobacco,  and  purchased  a  little  of  each  article.  All  this  time  a 
crowd  was  round  the  curricle,  listening  to  his  Lordship’s  loud  talk.  This 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes.  From  Fribuig’s  we  wheeled  round,  and 
drove  through  Pall-Mall  and  St.  James’s  Steeet,  as  if  we  had  been  going 
on  life  and  death. 

At  the  comer  of  Bennct  Street,  my  Lord  pulled  up,  and  conversed 
with  an  acquaintance  for  a  few  minutes.  A  few  yards  further,  he  8top]ie«l 
again  at  Hoby’s  the  bootmaker’s,  and  abused  the  foreman  for  disappointing 
him  in  not  sending  home  some  pairs  of  boots.  Here  again  he  talked  loud, 
and  collected  a  host  of  beggars  and  idlers  about  us.  'flience  weprocmloil 
the  short  distance  of  Dover  Street,  nodding  and  noddctl  at  by  a  nuincroiH 
acquaintance. 

•  «  We  alighted  at  Morton’s  the  ^nsmith’s.  Here  his  Lonlsliip  looked 
at  threescore  rifles,  double  and  single  barrelled  guns  and  pistols ;  insi»ectcd 
some  powder  and  shot ;  talked  of  his  immense  dexterity  as  a  marksman  ; 
mentioned  many  of  his  sporting  feats;  praised  himself  very  largely; 
bought  nothing,  and  remounted  his  curricle.  In  all  this  shooting  luece 
1  was  mum,  t^ng  no  part  or  interest  in  the  concern.  He  now  drove 
furiously  to  Scott  the  tailor’s,  in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  alighted  ;  but  as  we 
had  been  one  hour  at  Morton’s,  and  I  was  tired  of  a  conversation  in 
which  I  was  neuter,  I  preferred  remaining  in  the  curricle;  thinking,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  would  tend  to  shorten  his  stay.  1  was  deccivtal : 
he  reamed  there  an  hour  also ;  and  so  fidgety  and  unmanageable  were 
fils'  high-mettled  cattle,  that  I  was  forced  to  drive  them  up  ami  down  for 
fifty  minutes,  expecting  to  be  relieved  every  moment,  and  not  daring  to  go 
out  of  sight  of  the  tailor’s  door. 

“  His  Lordship  apologized,  and  we  drove  briskly  up  towards  Oxford 
Street,  making  three  momentary  halts)  to  shake  hands  with  Bond  Street 
loungers.  A  Veterinary  Surgeon’s  in  Oxford  Street  was  our  next  destina¬ 
tion.  Here  my  Lord  nad  a  sick  horse;  and  he  begged  me  to  look  at  it, 
and  give  my  opinion.  I  pleaded  ignorance ;  but  he  would  have  me  out, 
and  indeed  I  preferred  this  to  the  driving  up  and  down,  as  in  Pall  Mall. 
We  alighted,  and  proceetled  to  visit  the  sick  horse,  which  seemed  to  claim 
a  much  greater  share  of  his  Lordship’s  attention  than  1  had  done.  Seated 
on  the  manger,  tlie  Peer  held  forth  concerning  horse-flesh,  the  distcmwrs 
to  which  these  animals  are  subject,  and  their  general  anatomy :  and  here 
my  Lord  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home.  I  had  now  the  felicity  of  listening 
to  various  remarks,  on  the  part  of  the  Peer  and  the  Farrier,  respecting 
farcy,  glanders,  spavin,  worms,  sand-cracks,  and  other  dirty' diseases.  M’e 
sat  there  until  we  all  smelt  of  the  stable  like  ostlers,  and  until  the  Peer, 
pulling  out  his  musical  watch,  found  that  it  was  six  o’clock. 

“  It  was  a  little  past  two  when  we  met  in  Pall  Mall,  and  wcliad  there¬ 
fore  been  fom  hours  making  these  uninteresting  calls.  I  thought  of 
going  to  the  Park,”  said  he,  “  but  it  is  now  too  late ;  and  I  must  go  home 
to  dress :  where  shall  I  set  you  down  ?”  I  told  him  any  where  he  pleasoil ; 
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for  I  longed  to  be  released  from  this  bondage  and  loss  of-  time.  He  set  me 
down  at  tbe  bottom  of  Old  Bond  Street,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  took 
the  direction  of  Berkley  Square.” 

The  following  is  a  melancholy,  but  we  have  no  doubt  a  true, 
picture  of  perverted  ambition  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  of  that 
sort  of  education  which  is  calculated  to  iutrc^uce  a  young  wo¬ 
man  to  the  lobbies  and  upper  boxes  of  our  theatres: 

"  As  I  went  into  a  chandler’s  shop  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  chanw  a  five  pound 
note,  in  order  to  pay  the  fare  of  a  hackney  coach,  1  heard  the  sound  of  a 
mandoline.  The  woman  of  the  shop  was  a  dirty  hump-backed  wretch :  but, 
calling  her  daughter,  Josephine,  I  b^eld  a  thing  all  pretensions  in  a  cambric 
camisole,  bordered  with  point  lace,  and  twisting  her  locks  into  papilottes, 
with  alxmt  a  quire  of  brown  paper ;  a  French  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  silk  stockings,  and  rose-coloured  satin  shoes.  '  Give  tbe  gentleman 
change,’  said  her  mother,  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  proud  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  shewing  her.  *  Je  nen  ai  point,’  replied  the  ^ump  of  affectation, 
shrugging  up  her  shoulders  like  a  wet  hen,  or,  as  she  thought,  d  la  Fran- 
caise.  Then  diving  down  her  bosom  for  a  gold  spangled  purse,  '  Ah  !  one 
(mi!”  exclaimctl  she,  I  can  (with  a  most  affected  curtsy)  oblige  the  gentle- 
raan.'  ‘  Yes,  thought  I,  you  look  very  like  one  who  would  oblige  any  gen- 
tktnan. 

“  Making,  however,  my  best  bow,  I  inquired  how  she  came  to  speak 
French  so  well.’  *  Vy,’  says  her  mother,  who  could  contain  her  gratifica¬ 
tion  no  longer,  at  witnessing  the  affectation  of  her  child,  *  I  has  but  vu'n 
daughter,  and  1  vishes  to  make  a  vuman  on  her.*  ‘  Very,  kind  of  you,’  said 
1 ;  ‘  I  dare  say  she  will  second  your  endeavour.'  *  She  has  all  sorts  of  mas¬ 
ters.’  *  I’m  very  glad  that  I  am  not  one  of  them,’  thought  1  to  myself. 

*  They  spares  no  pains  UTX>n  her,’  continued  the  chandler-shop  woman ; 

*  and  I  spares  no  money,  (here  1  looked  at  ray  change,  and  returned  tlirec 
bad  shillings,)  because  I  wishes  her  to  be  above  myself.’  *  Don’t  fear  that,’ 
replied  1 ;  ‘  but  where  did  she  pick  up  all  these  accomplishments?’ — ‘  Oh  ! 
she’s  just  come  from  Bulling  (Boulogne)  over  the  vater ;  it’s  a  monstracious 

hadvantage - the  peace ;  it  felicitates  (facilitates)  folks  in  breeding  their 

children  coinba  foe,  as  my  Josephine  calls  it,  and - .’  Here  Miss  Jose¬ 

phine  put  her  hand  on  her  mother’s  lips,  crying  ‘  de  grace,  Ma — mon,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  don’t  want  this  expose  of  our  affaires  de  famine' 

“  Here  a  fellow  relieved  me  from  the  mother  and  daughter,  uy  asking  for 
a  pen’orth  of  backy,  which  drove  Miss  from  the  counter.  ‘  A  foinish  gal 
you  kips  thore,’  cried  he.  ‘  Fellor,  that’s  my  daughter,’  cried  the  incensetl 
inamoii ;  ami  refused  to  serve  him.  *  Very  well,’  said  the  fellow,  quitting 
the  door,  '  its  time  for  you  to  shut  up  shop,  since  you  can  dress  up  such 
rubbidge  as  that  ere.” 

We  were  amused  with  the  following  scene,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  sketch  from  the  life : 

Having  taken  my  lunar  observation  at  Long’s,  for  the  solar  beam  is ' 
banished  at  fashionable  dinners,  I  perceived  two  Exquisites  take  their  seat 
not  far  from  me  about  eight  o’clock.  I  had  just  finished  my  soup,  fish, 
and  cutelette,  and  was  eating  my  biscuit,  and  drinking  my  third  glass  of 
wine,  a  pint  being  ray  allowance,  when  the  Exquisites  entered.  'They  made 
a  great  embarras,  as  the  Frenchman  calls  it ;  much  scraping  of  feet,  va¬ 
pouring,  and  tittering ;  much  contemplation  in  the  mirror — the  only  con¬ 
templation  or  reflection  which  they  ever  knew. 

“  The  one,  a  confirmed  Exquisite,  had  just  alighted  from  his  tilbury ; 
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demi-niffiaii,  lodged  in  the  house.  A  servant  foU 
lowed  die  lodger  with  five  snufi'-boxes,  «n  embossed  gold  one,  a  plain  gold 
one,  a  chased  ditto,  and  two  French  l^xes ;  the  one  musical,  ornamented 
with  the  head  of  Napcdeon;  to  diow  that  the  owner  had  travelled,  and  had 
bought  it  in  a  three-weelcs’  tour  to  the  continent ;  the  other  merely  whim- 
sicai,  having  a  painting  on  it,  not  remarkable  for  either  decency  of  design  or 
excellence  of  execution. 

“  The  boxes  were  put  down  with  vast  ceremony ;  and  the  domestic,  in 
broken  English,  askea  his  master  if  he  wanted  him  any  more ;  which  was 
answered  in  as  broken  French,  to  shew  the  master’s  learning. 

The  Exquisite  now  fiacked  about,  first  a  Barcelona,  and  next  a  cambric 
pocket  handl^rchief ;  adjusting  the  locks  on  his  forehead,  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  snufi*.  He  was  dressra  in  the  ultra  pitch  of  fashion — collared  like  the 
leader  of  a  four-horse  team,  and  pinched  in  the  middle  like  an  hourglass, 
with  a  neck  as  long  as  a  goose,  and  a  cravat  as  ample  as  a  table-doth. 
'  Shall  we  have  turtle  ?'  said  one.  *  D — n  turtle,’  said  the  other  ;  ‘  it  smells 
of  the  dty,  and  of  low  West  India  planters,  of  vulgar  nabobs,  and  of  Sir 
Billy  Curtis.  Brother  James  and  he  are  enough  to  pUt  turtle  and  venison 
out  of  fashion.*  *  Ask  Long  if  he  has  iced  the  wine  r'  said  the  lodger. 

At  this  moment,  the  waiter  inquired  of  the  visitor  when  he  would  have 
his  chariot  ?  and  if  his  groom  might  take  the  tilbury  home  ?  His  answer 
was,  '  The  chariot  at  eleven  to  go  to  the  opera,  the  club,  and  the  finish ; 
and  let  him  take  the  tilbury  home,  and  physic  my  leaders.”  Four  horses ! 
said  I  to  myself.  *  Dinner  imm^ately,’  said  the  lodger." 

The  dinner  which  follows,  with  the  iced  wine,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  over  it,  is  equally  edifying,  and  to  us  novices  indeed 
astonishing ;  but  we  ha^d^y  expect  the  reader  will  be  prepared 
for  the  conclufflon. 

"  I  beckoned  the  waiter  to  me,  and  inquired  who  they  were ;  existing  to 
hear  a  tide  prefixed  to  each  name.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  lot^r 
was  the  natural  son  of  a  man  who  was  ruined  and  lives  abroad,  and  that 
the  tilbury  man  is  a  youth  of  small  fortiuie,  seeing  life  under  the  auspices 
of  his  friend.  'The  waiter  said  that  tilbury  was  a  ^ood  customer ;  but  that 
the  fixture  paid  very  badly,  though  they  were  afraid  tq  coerce  him,  lest  he 
should  go  to  the  Bench,  and  throw  over  his  creditors.” 

We  have  the  following  description  of  **  irreristible  manners,'* 
as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  a  Colonel  Winlove. 

'That  ease  which  seems  more  anxious  to  please  than  to  direct— to  assi¬ 
milate  itself  to  the  olg^<^  about  it,  than  to  stand  alone — to  feel  conscious 
of  inspired  r^ud,  than  aware  of  its  sup^ority,  is  one  of  the  greatest  aru 
of  pleasing.  Politeness  is  the  demonstration  of  benevolence :  manner  is  the 
attraction  which  prepossesses  another  in  its  favour.  A  thousand  auxiliaries, 
such  as  mildness,  gentleness,  eloquence,  equability  of  temper,  self-posses¬ 
sion,  command  countenance— both  to  conceal  what  may  Wound,  and  to 
exhibit  what  may  charm — play  of  features,  and  usage  of  the  world,  assist 
its  irresistible  influence ;  but  im  must  be  classed  under  the  banner  of  man¬ 
ners,  for  even  education  and  birth  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  this  union 
of  attractiveness,  commonly  called  manner,  which  so  far  difibrs  from  matter, 
that  we  can  weigh  the  one  in  the  scale  of  reflection  and  of  examination, 
whilst  the  other  must  at  once  pass  current,  or  be  rejected. 

But  to  return  to  the  Colond.  Having  run  through  a  large  property, 
and  being  narrowed  to  an  annuity,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  great  p^ 
cuniary  wei^t  in  society.  Neither  does  he  possess  either  ministerial  or 
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otb<»r  interett  \  nor  does  he  owe  his  eonsequence  to  relations,  for  the  ravages 
«f  war  have  le^  him  the  last  of  his  race.  He  has  a  number  of  failings ; 
and  for  this  pr^ereUce,  whidi  he  ensures  in  all  companies,  he  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  manner,  dre^  and  address ;  on  frequenting  the  best  company ; 
and  on  having  always  continued  in  the  circle  of  fashion. 

"  1  have  Imown  him  enter  a  room,  where  some  envious  person  had  been 
previously  passing  strictnres  on  him,  and  yet,  with  one  glance,  to  turn  his 
enemies  into  fiiends.  His  is  indeed  peoiliarly  happy.  He  seems  to 
look  round  to  canvass  hearts.  One  coup  d" ^  teaches  him  how  to  divide  his 
attentions,— where  to  pay  the  greatest  dividend  of  respect, — ^where  to  listen, 
and  where  to  entertain, — what  subjects  will  be  popular,  and  what  topics 
are  to  be  avoided— of  what  cast  the  society  is, — and  how,  by  handling  that 
particular  subject  which  will  suit  all,  he  may  best  please  all. 

“  With  a  good  deal  of  experience,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  studied  modes¬ 
ty  ;  and,  with  a  moderate  portion  of  wit,  he  has  a  cheerfulness,  a  good  hu¬ 
mour,  and  unaffectedness  in  using  it,  which  make  it  appear  far  more  than 
it  re^y  is.  But,  above  all,  his  talent  is,  putting  every  one  at  his  ease, 
making  men  in  good  humour  with  themselves,  parrying  any  thing  unplea¬ 
sant,  assisting  a  confused  guest,  and  taking  notice  of  a  neglected  one. 
Th^  attentions  have  produced  him  a  host  of  fnends,  and  have  overthrown 
many  would-be  enemies,  jealous  of  his  success,  or  ambitious  of  taking  the 
kad. 

<<  Lastlj  r,  to  women,  a  gentleness  and  devoted  respect,  a  constant  pre¬ 
venting  of  their  wishes,  and  a  devotion  to  their  service,  without  any  free 
glances,  pressing  civility,  obtrusive  gallantry,  hazarded  expressions,  or  words 
of  double  meaning,  have  made  hm  election  certain  with  them.” 

The  following  is  rather  hazardous  in  its  style ;  but  we  like  it, 
and  therefore  shall  give  it  a  place.  ' 

Women’s  charms  are  certainly  many  and  powerful.  The  expanding 
rose  just  bursting  into  beauty  has  an  irresUtible  bewitchingness;  the 
blooming  bride  led  triumphantly  to  the  hymeneal  altar  awakens  ^miration 
and  interest,  and  the  blush  of  aer  cheek  fills  with  delight ;  but  the  charm 
of  maternity  is  more  sublime  than  all  these.  Heaven  has  imprinted  on  the 
mother’s  fktt  something  beyond  this  world,  something  which  claims  kin¬ 
dred  with  the  skies,— the  angelic  smile,  the  tender  look,  the  waking  watch¬ 
ful  eye,  which  keeps  its  fond  vigil  over  her  slumbering  babe. 

These  are  objects  which  neither  the  pencil  nor  the  diisel  can  touch ; 
which  poetry  fails  to  exalt ;  which  the  most  eloquent  tongue  in  vain  would 
eulogize,  and  on  which  all  description  becomes  ineffective.  In  the  heart  of 
man  lies  this  lovely  picture ;  it  lives  in  his  sympathies ;  it  reigns  in  his 
affections;  his  eye  looks  round  in  vain  for  such  another  object  on  the 
earth." 

We  are  favoured  with  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  and  the  au¬ 
thor's  adventures  beyond  the  Grampians ;  but  we  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  he  has  really  ever  passed  that  ftn-midable  harrier.  We 
are  better  pleased  with  the  following  sketch  from  St  James's 
Park,  where  he  is  more  at  home ; — ^he  is  speaking  of  two  of 
our  countrymen,  an  officer  on  half-pay,  and  a  di^anded  sol¬ 
dier. 

“  I  beheld  a  military  man,  discernible  as  Such,  though  in  coloured  clothes, 
sitting  on  a  bench,  his  back  against  one  arm  of  it,  and  his  feet  extended  on 
the  seat,  seemingly  expressing,  '  Here  lam;  I  am  put  on  half-pay;  I  come 
"  here  for  some  hours  in  the  day  ;  1  ruminate  on  past  dangers,  and  on  past 
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glory ;  I  frame  memorials  in  my  bead,  which  either  end  in  nothing,  or,  if 
sent,  serve  to  light  the  minister  s  tapers.  1  will  take  a  piiu;^  of  snuff  or  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  any  body,  or  I  will  amuse  an  old  maid  or  an  idler,  by 
recounting,  like  Othello,  the  perils  which  1  have  braved ;  and  if  nothing 
like  this  occurs,  I  shall  retire  at  five,  to  a  cheap  eatingrbouse,  take  a  pint 
of  malt  liquor,  and  read  over  a  dozen  newspapers,  ere  1  retreat  to  my  hum¬ 
ble  lodging  to  write  dozens  of  letters  on  speculation,  and  to  go  early  to  bed.’ 
Such  are  the  Scotsman’s  habits ;  they  are  simple,  honest,  sober,  and  not 
dangerous  to  himself  or  to  society. 

In  front  of  this  tall,  thin,  recumbent  figure,  was  a  fine-looking  Scot¬ 
tish  soldier.  Such  I  knew  him  to  be,  by  his  physiognomy  and  by  ms  ac¬ 
cent.  He  wore  his  uniform,  but  had  a  round  hat  on  his  nead,  and  a  thick 
stick  under  his  arm.  These  are  invariable  marks  of  discharge,  and  of 
bending  the  weary  way  homewards. 

The  officer  ^Hilled  out  a  thin  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  a  bank  note 
from  it,  he  worked  it  about  in  his  lumds,  as  if  he  fain  would  have  increased 
its  wei^it,  or  as  if  its  lightness  vexed  him.  He  looked  thrice  at  it,  as  on  a 
departing  friend,  then  rumpled  it,  and,  at  last,  put  it  into  the  soldier’s 
hand,  and  heaving  a  sigh,  said,  ‘  Chairlie,  I  wish  ye  weel;  tak  care  o’  your- 
sel ;  here’s  what  1  owe  ye ;  and  1  wish,  man,  that  it  were  main’  The  sol¬ 
dier  held  back.  His  half-exteml«d  hand  droppetl,  as  it  tried  to  take  it. 
He  hung  his  head,  played  with  his  fingers,  as  if  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
and  at  length  he  took  it  gently,  played  wi^  it  as  if  it  were  not  his  own, 
eyed  it,  frowned  upon  it,  and,  at  last,  slowly  put  it  in  his  pocket.’ 

“  *  Many  thanks  to  ye.  Sir,’  crie«l  he,  and  still  remained  immoveable. 

*  Ye’re  o’er  guid,’  answered  he,  after  a  long  pause.  '  Thanks  to  you,’  re¬ 
plied  the  officer  with  a  faultering  voice.  *  Heaven  bless  ye.  Sir,’  faintly 
articulated  the  soldier.  He  still  stood,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket-,  as  if  to 
return  the  money,  sighed,  shook  his  head.  '  Fare  yc  weel,  Chairlie,’  was 
hastily  pronounced  again.  Chairlie  was  motionless.  'Gang'awa,  mun, 
now,’  criet'*  the  officer.  Chairlie  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  as  if  it  h^  been 
a  cap,  stood  in  a  fine  soldierly  attitude,  faecd,  wept,  and  slowly  paced  oft'. 

‘  Chairlie,’  cried  the  officer.  He  retumeil.  *  Guid  luck  to  ye.’  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  him.  The  man  seized  it  eagerly,  and  went  proudly, 
tearfully,  and  regretfully  away.” 

We  arc  here  reminded  a  little  of  Sterne's  manner.  But  the 
whole  ))assage  is  better  than  an  imitation  of  Sterne,  or  of  any 
thing.  It  is  true  to  nature. 

We  shall  here  close  our  extracts  from  the  Hermit  in  London,’ 
for  we  wish  to  part  good  friends  with  him.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  in  the  book,  that  is  very  fmr ;  but,  as  we  mentioned, 
it  is  very  unequal,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  inferior  matter  that 
is  introduced,  many  will  l)c  apt  to  lay  it  aside,  without  reading 
it  through.  We  would  recommend  a  selection  from  it  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  compass,  as  more  likely  to  be  generally  read  than  the 
work  will  be  in  its  present  form.  As  it  is,  it  never  will  be 
placed  among  the  classical  works  of  the  same  description  which 
w'e  formerly  possessed,  nor  even  among  the  best  imitations  of 
these ;  but  if  judiciously  weeded,  it  may  be  an  agreeable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  lighter  literature.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that 
it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  good  morals;— and  this, 
considering  the  subject  and  the  age,  is  praise  of  some  value. 
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A»t.  IV. — Afiast(uius^  or  Memoirs  a  Greek.  Written  at 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  three  volumes. 
Pp.  1224.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  1819. 

A.  Chian  Greek— of  reputable,  though  rather  humble  origin  ; 
distinguished  by  rare  beauty  of  person,  superior  talents,  and 
iKuindlcss  enterprise ;  not  entirely  deficient  in  kind  affections  and 
amiable  dispositions,  but  impelled  by  headstrong  passions ;  the 
material,  as  it  should  be  moulded,  of  the  greatest  hero  or  the 
greatest  villain, — ^is  spoiled  by  his  parents,  and  thereby  launch-  • 
cd,  in  his  very  boyhood,  into  a  course  of  vice  and  cria>e,  which, 
with  few  joys,  many  sufferings,  frequent  agonizing  compunc¬ 
tions,  and  as  many  unavailing  resolutions  of  reform,  continues 
till  the  few  last  bitterly  repentant  days  of  his  life.  From  the 
moment  that,  spurning  tne  late  and  tlien  absurd  control  of 
parental  authority,  he  flies  from  his  home,  and  commences  his 
career,  so  entirely,  in  every  imagination  of  his  heart  and  act  * 
of  his  life,  is  passion  triumphant  over  principle;  so  utterly  is  all 
sense  of  duty  obliterated  in  the  unresisted  sway  of  ambitious 

Cride,  vanity,  love,  hatred,  and  revenge ;  so  horrible  is  the  cata- 
>guc  of  his  selfishness,  profligacies,  and  crimes,— that  we  at  first 
shrunk  from  the  loathsome  task  of  reading,*  and  had  well  nigh 
resolved  to  abstain  from  contributing  to  the  circulation  of  the 
apparently  unqualified  contamination,  by  passing  it  over  in  in¬ 
dignant  silence,  or,  without  a  single  extract,  pouring  upon  it,’ 
as  on  another  Don  Juan,  the  utmost  measure  of  our  reproba¬ 
tion.  But  the  moral,  in  the  conclusion  of  its  lengthened  dc- 
Uul, — which,  from  the  author’s  theoretic  familiarity  with  vice  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  from  some  odour  of  the  abominations  of  Don 
Juan  still  in  our  nostrils,  we  confess  we  did  not  expect — alters 
the  whole  cast  and  character  of  the  performance ;  renders  it  a 
legitimate  though  delicate  subject  of  fictitious  comporition ;  and 
brings  the  author  to  trial  on  me  minor  inquiry  alone.  How  far, 
with  views  strictly  moral,  he  has,  in  his  pictures  of  passion’s 
unbridled  career,  deferred  to  that  indispensable  delicacy  of  which 
a  refined  age  will  not*  pardon  the  contempt,  aiid  avoided  all  that 
gratuitous  Jinishingy  in  his  descriptions  of  a  life  of  .sensuality, 
vkdence,  and  blasphemy,  which,  without  availing  in  the  intend¬ 
ed  lesson,  can  only  harden  the  wicked  and  disgust  the  virtuous  ? 
But  it  is  enough  for  us,  that  **  Anastasius"  is  notoriously  in  con- 
uderablc  circulation,  to  render  it  a  duty  to  subject  it  to  our  cri¬ 
tical  scrutiny. 

We  are  happy  to  acquit  the  author  of  immoral  design,  of 
any  thing  like  a  deliberate  and  irretrievable  sacrifice  of  his  own' 
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good  name,  in  tlie  baseness  of  a  wanton  attempt  on  the  purity 
of  his  readers ;  but  we  do  think  his  portrait*  of  debaucheries  are 
more  freauent  and  obtrusive  than  was  necessary  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  his  profligate  hero's  career,  and  that  the  reader  might 
have  been  equally  informed  of  the  crimes,  to  feel  the  justice  of 
the  punishment,  bv  a  more  serene  and  dignified  enumer^ion. 
When  forbidden  pleasures  lead  to  crimes  and  bring  to  justice, 
k  becomes  not  the  prosecutor  to  seduce  by  the  details  of  his  evi. 
dence,  or  unnecessarily  to  realize  by  pictures,  the  abomination 
which  he  reprobates  and  condemns.  By  our  summary,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  our  readers,  that  they  ^all  not  be  offended ; 
and  we  can  farther  assure  them,  that  to  this  end  it  is  not  neces. 
sary  to  pass  over  either  the  instructive  or  interesUng  parts  of 
the  tale,  but  rimply  to  leave  out  what  the  author  ou^t  not  to 
have  introduced,  pictures  of  common-place  vice  and  vulgar  de. 
bauchery. 

Anastasius  Sotiri  was  one  of  several  sons  of  the  dragoman  or 
interpreter  to  the  French  consul  at  Chio.  This  person — as  is 
common  even  with  the  most  cringing  degenerate  Greeks— was 
fond  of  boasting  a  pure  descent  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  which 
he  demed  to  the  imperial  Palnologi,  Catacusenes,  and  Comneni, 
whom  he  considered  as  a  mongrel  race  of  Greeks,  Venetians, 
and  Genoese.  The  mother  Anastasius  was  from  Naxos; 
and  ocmtiuued  to  draw  from  thence  the  yearly  rents  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  estate.  His  sisters  were  rather  beaude^  and  soon  married ; 
while  he  himself,  still  in  his  boyhood,  contrives  to  ruin  the  Con- 
sul's  only  daughter,  although  she  is  too  proud  to  marry  him ; 
and,  quarreling  with  his  brothers  and  all  his  kindred,  quits  the 
paternal  roof ;  makes  himself  drunk  in  a  tavern ;  rushes  into  a 
boat  on  the  brach ;  joins  a  Venedan  vessel,  and  makes  his  debut 
in  the  world  as  a  cabin-boy.  The  captain  betrays  his  owners' 
vessel  to  Mainot  pirates,  but  the  vessel,  with  pirates  and  all,  falls 
into  the  hands  ot  a  Turkish  cruizer.  ' 

This  accident  brings  Anastasius  into  the  presence  of  Mav- 
royena,  also  a  Greek,  the  Dragoman  of  the  Capstan  Pasha ;  who 
fancies  him  for  a  secretary,  and  takes  hhn  into  his  service. 
From  an  old  domesde  he  receives  some  hidts,  which  brought  to 
our  recollection  our  early  friend  Gil  Bias.  The  leading  doctrine 
was,  never  to  appear  more  clever  than  his  lord— and  to  flatter 
him,  but  in  the  most  indirect  way  in  every  thing.  Anastaaus 
is  not  slow  in  gaining  his  master's  cue;  anticipates  his  very 
wishes ;  and  with  the  most  convenient  tact  for  Uk  servant  of  a 
man  in  power,  never  commits  a  mistake  in  the  important  office 
of  opening  and  slVcrtting  his  master's  door,  which,  besides  ordi¬ 
nary  suitors,  b  greatly  annoyed  by  tribes  poor  reladons,  who 
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seem  to  find  out  the  Dragoman  from  every  island  of  the  Archi. 
pelago— till  Anastasius  intervenes,  and  saves  him  farther  per> 
sonal  contact  with  them,  and  with  all  other  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  Capitan  Pasha  is  in  pursuit  of  the  principal  tribe 
of  the  rebellious  Amaoots;  and  our  hero  is  informed  by 
his  master,  that  he  had  obtained  for  him  what  he  had 
often  called  the  wish  of  his  heart,  namely,  leave  to  join  in  the 
fight  like  an  Osmanlee. 

«  The  favour,"  says  he,  "  was  inestimable ;  but  its  suddenness  somewhat 
confounded  me.  In  order  however  to  confirm  my  assurapee  of  unutterable 
satisfaction,  I  kept  singing  all  the  way,  though  now  and  then  perhaps  a 
little  out  of  tune.  But  let  it  be  recollected  what  1  was — a  Greek,  in  whose 
buds,  until  that  moment,  a  musket  had  been  deemed,  among  Moslemins, 
a  positive  sacril^,  and  who  had  only  learnt  by  stedth  to  take  aim  at  a 
sparrow.” — “  I  wdl  not  therefore  attempt  to  deny,  that  when  the  early 
dawn  shewed  in  front  of  our  column,  between  ourselves  and  Tripolizza,  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  whole  Albanese  encampment, 
ny  stout  heart  b^n  to  beat ;  and  that  when  the  next  moment  I  heard 
Htssan  give  orders  for  the  charge,  breath  seemed  for  a  moment  to  forsake 
me.  Shame,  however,  supplied  the  place  of  bravery.” 

By  the  inspiration  of  a  maddening  draught  served  out  to  the 
troops,  Anastasius  is  every  where  in  the  foremost  of  the  battle, 
dealing  death  with  his  sabre.  He  pursues  two  enemies,  one  of 
whom  escapes ;  the  other  he  shoots  with  his  carabine,  dispatclies 
with  his  dagger,  plunders,  and  strips,  and  returns  with  his  bead 
to  his  applauding  master,  fiurly  flushed  as  a  warrior — a  charac> 
ter  in  which  he  is  never  deficient  during  the  whole  of  his  after 
life.  "  '  ‘  . 

The  Pasha  Hassan  gives  him  money,  and  on  condition  of  his 
becoming  a  true  believer^  promises  him  promotion.  Our 
hero  was  perfectly  ready  to  change  his  faith ;  **  Moslemin  or 
heathen,  or  vchaUver  your  Highness  pleases,'^  was  at  his  lips ; 
but  his  Greek  master  gave  him  a  look  not  to  be  misunderstoM, 
when,  prostrating  himself,  he  changed  his  intended  unprincipled 
speech  into  a  prayer  that  the  Pasha  would  command  his  ser- 

vant  any  thing  but  to  renounce  his  precious  ftuth."  Mavro- 
vena,  at  least,Toresaw  that  the  Pasha's  promotion  of  a  renegade 
Greek  would  be  that  Greek's  ruin  **  Has  it  never  struck 
you,"  said  he,  **  that  if  much  were  to  be  gained  by  a  Christian 
**  tumii^  Musselman,  there  are  others  besides  yourself  suffi. 

**  ciently  reasonable  not  to  stick  at  the  difference  between  Kyrie 

eleisen,  and  Allah,  Illah,  Allah  ?" 

Anastasius  embarks  with  his  master  for  Constantinople; 
where,  in  the  Fanar,  the  poor  looking  district  cf  the  Greeks^ 
Mavroyeni  had  a  dwelling  after  the  prudent  fashion  of  the  vir> 
tuous  Greeks,  a  poor  house  without,  but  a  palaeh  within. 

The  fine  figure  of  AnastaMus,  soon  renders .  him  a  general  • 
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favourite  'with' the  Turkish  and  Greek  ladies.  But  as  in  this 
particular,  his  history  is,  word  for  word,  the  history  of  ail  pro. 
iligates  in  his  circumstances,  we  take  leave  to  pass  it  over.  His 
master's  lady  however,  as  it  chances,  likes  him  not,  and  under, 
mines  him.  So  without  a  reason  vouchsafed  to  him,  he  is  calm, 
ly  dismissed,  and  thrown  upon  the  wide  world  once  more,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  household ;  who  agreed,  how. 
ever,  in  thinking  him  **  such  a  daring  and  dextrous  fellow,  that 
**  happen  what  might,  he  was  always  sure  to  come  down  upon 
“  his  legs.” 

-  In  his  necessity  he  falls  in  with  a  Jew  Quack  Doctor;  es¬ 
tablishes  an  apothecary's  shop— gets  into  great  vogue,  but  for 
practising  without  a  licence,  is  speedily,  with  his  master,  im. 
mured  in  that  grand  centre  of  cruelty  and  suffering,  the  Bagnio, 
or  great  prison  of  Constantinople.  Anastasius,  uu  licing  first 
confined,  very  naturally  surveys  its  high  walls,  wlam  a  good, 
natured  fellow  sufferer,  who  guessed  his  thoughts,  called  him 
aside,  and  convincingly  point^  out  the  various  obstacles  to 
escape,  and  the  probability  of  his  seizure,  should  he  even  hap¬ 
pen  to  effect  it.  Mavroyeni's  dwelling  was  immediately  without 
the  walls.  Every  liberated  prisoner  was  conjured  by  Anasta¬ 
sius  to  acqumnt  his  old  master  with  his  conhnement ;  and  all 

Eromised  faithfully  to  do  so ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  him 
y  MavroyenL 

‘  The  plague  invades  the  Bagnio,  and  almost  annihilates  its 
crowded  and  wretched  inhabitants.  •  The  description  of  the 
Greek  superstition,  on  the  approach  of  this  scourge,  is  striking. 

By  several  of  the  prisoners  had  the  frightful  hag,  its  harbinger,  beea 
distinctly,  seen  hovering  with  her  bat’s-wings  over  our  drear  ah^e,  and 
with  her  hooked  talons  numbering  one  by  one  her  intended  but  still  unsus¬ 
pecting  victims.  In  (he  silence  of  the  night  she  had  been  heard  leisurely 
calling  them  by  their  names,  knocking  at  their  several  doors,  and  marking 
with  livid  spots  the  damp  walls  of  their  cells.*' 

•  Anastasius  was  among  the  scanty  relics  of  its  devastations. 

An  interesting  young  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Anagnosti,  is  in 
prison  with  our  hero.  With  this  youth  he  swears  before  a 
Greek  priest,  eternal  friendship,  according  to  a  form  of  the 
Greek  cnurch,  as  solemn  as  the  marriage  vow  ;  although  Anag¬ 
nosti  all  the  while  shudders  at  the  thoughts  of  a  prediction 
of  his  mother,  that  a  friend  should  destroy  him.  Immediately 
after  this  ceremony,  Anastasius  is  unexpectedly  liberated  ;  and, 
shewing  some  reluctance  to  leave  his  friend,  is  thrust  out  of  the 
prison,  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  been  thrust 
into.  it.  His  release,  however,  may  be  of  use  to  his  brother  in 
confinement ;  and  his  promises  arc  of  course  sufficiently  solemn, 
and  at  the  time  as  sincere,  to  do  his  utmost  for  his  liberation 
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Mavrojeni's  door  is  however  driven  Ip  his  face,  after,  the  most 
approved  method  introduced  by  himself  with  the  self  same 
portal. 

,  After  another  practice  of  his,  to  which  we  have  already  allud¬ 
ed,  he  flies  into  a  coftee  house,  makes  himself  drunk  atone 
draught,  and  falls  senseless.  He  awakes  in  the  hospital  of  SU 
Demetrius,  having  been  taken  for  a  plague-patient,  and  is  dis¬ 
missed  in  great  wretchedness.  He  meets  some  wealthy  German 
travellers,  who  engage  him  as  their  cicerone  and  interpreter,  and 
in  •  their  fortnight's  stay,  clothe  him  handsomely,  and  fill  his 
pockets.  He  is  next  cudgelled  by  a  Birmingham  button-maker, 
m  conformity  to  the  order  contained  in  his  only  certificate  of 
character  and  accomplishment  in  English ;  which  language  he 
only  pretends  to  understand.  For  this  aflront  he  takes  ample 
vengeance.  In  female  disguise,  in  a  lonely  place,  he  invites  the 
addresses  of  the  Englishman ;  slips  manacles  over  his  hands, 
draws  his  dagger,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death,  em¬ 
ploys  a  sequin,  just  given  him  by  his  victim,  to  mark  rather  rude* 
ly  on  his  forehead,  the  rign  of  the  Greek  cross,  rubs  on  some 
gunpowder  from  his  own  pouch  to  prevent  mistakes— makes  an 
apology  for  the  poorness  of  the  entertainment,  and  walks  off. 

,  A  French  Chevalier  is  his  last  employer  in  the  cicerone  line, 
who  preferred  him  because  of  his  trick  on  the  Englishman. 
He  is  now  considerably  in  funds,  and  purchases  a  berattSy  or 
exemption  from  the  rigours  of  Turkish  despotism. '  In  his  gay 
dress,  he  attracts  the  notice  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  really 
engages  in  an  intrigue  with  her.  She  proves  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  Effendi.  The  afftur  is  detectkl;  the  intruder  escapes  in 
consequence  of  the  door  of  the  apartment  covering  him  when 
the  Eflendi  and  followers  rushed  in  ;  and  the  ftur  Esme,  he  be* 
lieves  and  cares  little  about  it,  is  committed  in  due  form  to  the 
Bosphorus.  The  fugitive  however  was  observed  and  pursued ; 
he  fled  into  a  mosque — and  saves  his  life  by  instantly,  at  the 
Mihrab  or  altar,  embracing  Islamism. 

From  the  moment  that  I  invoked  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  eveiy 
breath  of  suroicion  was  hushed — every  hand  became  suspended.  A  magic 
power  seemed  to  arrest  the  daggers  on  my  breast.  A  fanatical  mob  instant¬ 
ly  took  under  its  protection  me  new  proselyte.  But  this  proselyte  I  had 
bound  myself  to  be.  I  had  proclaimed  myself  one  of  the  faitmul;  and 
on  the  spot,  and  in  the  very  mosque,  I  went  through  the  various  forms 
which  mark  the  reclaimed  infideh  and  announce  his  admission  into  the 
bosom  of  Islamism. 

This  unprincipled  conversion,  Anastasius,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  long  been  premeditating,  and  was  only  hurried 
on  by  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  it  actually  took  place. 
He  ^es  the  name  of  Selim,  and  submits,  chiefly  asleep,  to  the 
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prosing  and  interminable  instructions  of  a  re^rend  Moolah, 
who  is  at  great  pains  to  shew  him  how  he  may  berome  a  perfect 
Moslemin,  by  four  years'  har'd  study  ! 

Having  bwn  repulsed  from  the  door  of  Maviweni,  ’  whom  he 
intended  to  have  interested  ih  poor  Anagnosti's  favour^  Anasta- 
fiius,  in  all  his  selfish  libertinism,  thought  no  more  qf  Anagnosti, 
till  one  day,  on  his  return  from  a  drunken. party  that  han  been 
spending  a  riotous  dav  out  of  the  gates,  he  meets  his  friend,  and 
being  upbraided  by  him  for  his  apostasy  in  the  presence  of  his 
hau^ty  and  sneering  Turkish  companions,  in  the. flush  of  in¬ 
toxication,  mechanically  draws  his  dagger,  and  before  be  was 
aware,  Anagnosti  himself  rushed 'upon  it,  and  thereby  volun¬ 
tarily  and  most  absurdly  fulfilling  his  mother's  warning,  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  fr\end.  Anastasius  solemnly  abjures  all 
guilty  intention,  and  throughout  his  after-life  never  ceas^  to  be¬ 
wail  the  deplorable  chance.  We  beg  leave  to  remark,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  we  think  the  whole  story  of  Anagnosti's  biegniphy 
and  all,  'a  very  idle  tale,  and  a  needless  incumbrance  in  the 
memoirs.  Pages  of  very  tedious,  because  most  obvious,  reflec¬ 
tions  follow ;  for  the  author  leaves  nothing  to  the  chance  of 
his  reader  having  either  judgment  or  imagination' of  his  own. 
Anastasius  bewmis  his  mischance,  but  nevertheless  mends  not 
his  wavs.  ‘  / 

Becoming  acquainted  with  a  rich  Armenian,  possessed  of  beau¬ 
tiful  homes,  which  by  the  Turkish  law  the  owner  could  bestride 
nowhere  but  in  their  stalls,  our  hero  delights  himself  with  exer¬ 
cising  by  turns  ev^y  horse  of  the  stud,  and  attains  a  proficiency 
in  the  manege,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sabre,  the  spear,  -  and  the 
djereed,  which  is  of  essential  use  to  him  in  his  after-career.’  The 
author,  wishing  to  leave  no  part  of  Turkish  mahhers  uhpour- 
trayed,’  oceasiohally  leads  his  hero  by  manifestly  unnecessary 
ways.  For  example,  he  describes  him  as  finding  his  way  to  the 
Theriakee  Tchartchee,  the  place  where  the  opium  coffee-houses 
are  ;  opposite  to  which,  with  pointed  reference,  Sultan  Suliman 
erected  the  bedlam  of  Constantinople.  .  .  •.  14 . 

Anastasius  goes  to  Naxos  to  claim  the  estate  of  his  mother, 
held  in  trust  fur  him  by  a  cousin,  and  agprees  to  take  the  third  of 
the  value  in  a  bag,  of  which  his  honest  courin  fails  to  regain 
possession,  in  an  attempt  to  waylay  the  owner.  He  visits  his 
father  at  Chio,  is  insulted  by  his  brother,  hears  idi  about  the 
death  of  the  unhappy  Helena,  pours  out  as  usual  some  pages  of 
self-reproaches  qnd  moral  reflections,^  yiats  the  tntu^en's  tomb, 
and  so  forth.  i>  *  . 

He  embarks  for  Rhodes;  and  describes  a  fellow. passenger,  a 
through  Osmanlee  who  may  prove  to  our  readers. 
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not  'easily  asaociating  sach  a  character  with  that  of  -  a  solemn 
Turk,  as  new  as  entertaining  a  personage. 

"  In  the  refinements  of  his  toilet,  however,  Aiy  Tchawoosh  might  be 
.  considered  as  a  finiriied  Oemanlee.  Nothing  could  exceed,  the  exquisite 
taste  of  his  apparel.  His  turban  attracted  the  eye  less  even  by  ita  costliness 
of  texture  than  by  its  elennee  of  form.  A  band  of  green  and  ^Id  tissue, 
diagonally  croanng  the  fordiead,  was  made  with  studious  ease,  by  its  oblique 
position,  oorapletely  to  overshadow  one  ear,  and  as  completely  to  display  the 
other.  From  its  fringed  extremity  always  hung  suspended  like  a  tassel,  a 
rose  or  a  carnation,  which,  while  it  kept  caressing  the  wearer's  ^ood  and 
muscular  throat,  sent  up  its  fr^rance  to  his  disdainful  ncstril,  "An  hour 
every  day  was  the  shortest  time  allotted  to  the  cultuip  of  his  adored  musta- 
Chios,  and  to  the  various  rites  which  these  idols  of  his  v.iin-gloHous  heart 
damaged ;  such  as  changing  their  hue  from  a  bright  flaxen  to  a  jetty  black, 
perfuming  them  with  rose  and  amber,  smoothiug  their  straggling  hairs,'and 
giving  their  taper  ends  a  smart  and  graceful  curve.  Another  hour  was 
spent  in  refreshing  the  scarlet  dye  of  his  lips,  and  tinting  the  dark  shade  of 
lua  eye-lids,  as  well  as  in  practising  the  most  fascinating  smile  and  the  arch¬ 
est  leer  which  the  Terzhana  could  display.  His  dress  of  the  finest  broad¬ 
cloth  and  velvet,  made  after  the  most  dashing  Barbary  cut,  was  covered  all 
over  with  gold, embroidery,  so  thickly  embos^  as  to  appear  almost  massive. 
His  chest,  uncovered  down  to  the  girdle,  and  his  arms,  bwed  up  to  the  shoul- 
*  der,  displayed  all  the  bright  polish  of  his  skin.  His  capote  was  draped  so 
aw  vrith  infinite  grace  to  break  the  too  formal  symmetry  of  his  coitume.  In 
abort,  hia  han^jar  with  his  gilt  handle,  his  watch  with  its  concealed  minia¬ 
ture,  his  tobacco  much  of  knitted  gold,  his  pine  mounted  in  opaque  amber, 
and  his  piatols  with  dian.ond-cut  hilt,  were  all  in  the  style  of  the  most  con¬ 
summate  petit  mdiirt ;  and  if,  spite  of  all  his  pains,  my  friend  Aly  was  not 
without  exception  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Otthoman  empire,  ndne  could 
deny  hia  being  one  of  the  best  dressed.  His  air  and  manner  harmonized 
with  his  attire.  A  confident  look,  an  insolent  and  sneering. tone,  and  an  in¬ 
dolent  yet  swa^^ring  gait,  bespoke  him  to  be,*  what  indeed  it  was  his  ut¬ 
most  ambition  to  appear,  a  thorough  rake.  Noi^,''  druhken,  quarrelsome, 
and  expert  alike  in  tne  exercise  of  the  how  (the  weapon  of  hia  country),  and 
in  that  af  the  hangar,  he  possessed  every  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  those 
heroes,  chiefly  met  with  on  the  quays  of  Constantinople  and  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  seaports  in  the  Otthoman  empire,  whom  a  modest  woman  avoids,. and 
to  whom  a  respectable  man  always  gives  way." 

The  Captain  of  their  vessel  had  to  reccive,Mn  passing,  the 
contributions  of  the  little  i$let  of  Serpho.  We  give  a  specimen 
of  Turkish  tgx-gathering. 

**  On  going  ashore  for  that  purpose,  he  proceeilcd  straight  to  the  hospice 
of  an  old  capuchin.  A  sort  m  attraction  subsisted  between  th(«e  two  gray- 
beards.  Fi^  the  heaviness  of  their  'intellects,  1  suppose  it  was  oidy  that 
of  gravitation ;  for  it  ended  in  mere  juxtaposition,  and  scarce  ever,  was  a 
word’  or  idea  interchanged.  Still  did  its  constancy  ^ve  their  mutvud  r$js^ 
quite  a  romantic  air.'  Nowhere  but  in  the  friar’s  mngy  cell  would  thcBey 
receive  in  state  the  salutation  and  the  tribute  money  of  the  Greek  primates, 
whose  troop  presently  made  its  afq^aranee.  All  its  members  had  their  hands 
.crossed  on  their  stomachs,  and  their  features  compooed  into  as  demure  a  form 
as  nossible.  The  whole  Greek  community  of  the  Island,  men.  Women,  and 
children,  formed  the  long  train  of  the  procession. 

**  No  sooner  was  it  arrived  within  hearing  of  Uie  Captain,  than  the  cory- 
pliKUs  of  the  p^y  stopped  short,  henuned,-  epughed,  and  commenced  his 
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barangae.  Widi  lingular  aptitude  of  nmile  he  compared 'the  whiskered 
Bey  to  an  angel  of  lights  and  with  equal  consistency  he  besought  him  not  to 
diffuse  darkness  over  the  land,  by  exacting  a  contribution  which  its  inhabi> 
tants  could  not  pay.  The  pleas  for  exemption  consisted  in  a  catalogue  of  ca¬ 
lamities,  of  which  pirates,  floods,  short  crops,  earthquakes  and  conflagra¬ 
tions  were  the  least. 

“  '  All  /Aaf,  gentlemen,'  answered  the  Bey  in  his  Barbaresque  idiom, 
fetching  a  sentimental  sigh,  '  no  doubt  very  true  and  very  miserable ;  but, 
sun  set,  you  no  put  tribute  here,’ — ^and  he  pointed  to  his  pouch — ‘  me  put 
bastinado  there,^  added  he,  pointing  to  their  backs. 

"  At  these  appalling  words  the  whole  troop,  epitrope  and  commoners, 
joined  in  a  full  chorus  of  lamentations.  When  they  could  squeeze  out  no 
more  tears,  they  beat  their  breasts,  and  uttered  the  most  piteous  groans.  See¬ 
ing  all  this  of  no  avail,  and  the  Bey  as  obdurate  as  ever,  they  at  last  retired, 
hanging  their  heads,  and  like  men  led  out  for  execution. 

“  The  sun  was  stUl  above  the  horizon  when  the  troop  returned,  with  faces 
as  dolorous  as  before.  They  only  brought  half  the  sum  required ;  affirming 
with  greater  oaths  than  ever,  that  if  they  were  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
they  could  not  produce  another  farthing. 

«  *  Me  believe  that,'  said  the  Bey, '  and  me  therefore  sorry  me  obliged  to 
perform  my  promise.  Me  however  begin  with  Signor  epitrope,  in  due  respect 
for  his  rank.  Him  me  not  dare  give  less  than  fifty  stroll.  Up  with  his  1^- 
ship’s  heels,’  added  he,  turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  '  and  bejnn.' 

All  now  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  swore  that,  if  but  allowed  nve  minutes 
more,  they  would  try  to  bring  the  complement,  were  they  to  wrest  it  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

''  The  Bey  assented,  and  the  troop  again  retired :  but  it  was  only  to  make 
a  full  stop  at  the  first  turn  of  the  road,  and  there  to  lug  out  from  under  their 
cloaks  the  entire  sum  demanded,  neatly  tied  up  in  bags.  With  this  reserve 
they  returned,  and  delivered  it.  The  Bey  made  the  proper  apologies  to  the 
epitrope,  and  the  party  was  dismissed. 

"  They  now  in  a  close  phalanx  walked  slowly  home,  with  the  most  de¬ 
jected  and  miserable  look ;  but  they  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards,  when 
they  met  some  friends  returning  from  a  wedding,  preceded  by  music.  Both 
parties  stopped,  a  parley  ensued,  and  presently  the  whole  of  the  procession, 
the  epitrope  the  foremost,  spread  out  their  arms,  and  began  dancing  the  ro- 
meika  !  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  the  Bey  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  beholding  the  merry  scene :  '  Mirar  papas,’  said  he  to  the  friar  in 
lingua  franca;  '  mi  parler  bono,  canaglia  senza  fede  piandgir ;  ma  mi  bas- 
tonar,  mi  far  pagar,  subito  ballar  et  cantar.” 

This  same  peremptory  Bey  joins  Aly  Tchawoosh  in  picturing 
to  the  imagination  of  Anastasius  the  fortune  which  his  figure  and 
accomplishments  might  make  for  him  in  the  revolution  at  that 
time  looked  for  in  Egypt ;  and  to  Egypt  he  goes  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  his  adviser  to  Suleiman,  Bey  of  Cairo,  that 
adviser's  old  and  intimate  friend.  As  his  hero  sails  up  the  Nile 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  the  author  fills  half  a  volume  with  the 
history  of  those  anomalous  sovereigns  of  Egypt  the  Mamelukes, 
a  detml  trite  enough  to  have  been  spared.  At  length  the  adven¬ 
turer  arrives  at  Cairo,  dresses  himself  in  his  best  attire,  and,  with 
that  perfect  self-possession  which  never  fiuls  him,  enters  the  pa¬ 
lace  o£  Suleiman  the  Bey— 'his  very  hall — strides  up  to  the  Chief, 
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makes  his  obeisance,  and  boldly  [presents  his  credentials.  He  at 
once  hits  his  new  patron’s  fancy,  is  considered  a  paragon  of  ac¬ 
complishments  in  consequence  of  outdoing  all  the  young  Mame¬ 
lukes  at  the  exercise  of  the  diereed,  sabre,  and  pistol,  and  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  outdo  old  Suleiman  himself;  and  from  his  infor¬ 
mation,  moderate  as  it  was,  he  was  extolled  by  the  Chief  as  an 
abyss  of  wisdom  in  all  but  one  grand  folly  which  he  imputes  to 
him,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun 
and  not  the  sun  round  the  earth,  a  doctrine  which  Suleiman 
could  not  be  brought  to  credit. 

Anastasius,  or  Selim,  as  we  shall  call  him,  for  convenience,  as 
long  as  he  wears  the  turban,  has  the  good  fortune  to  cure  the  old 
Bey  in  a  dangerous  illness,  with  a  powder  given  him  by  his 
French  instructor  at  Pera,  and  his  sun  of  favour  rises  to  its  me¬ 
ridian.  He  is  created  a  multezim  or  proprietor  of  a  district  con¬ 
taining  several  villages :  equips  himself  splendidly,  and  prepares 
to  set  out  to  assume  his  petty  government.  His  dresses  are 
broad  cloths,  shawls,  silks,  muslins,  armour,  8zc.  but  above  all,  a 
Samoor  pelisse,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  ever  seen  in  Cairo. 
On  his  first  public  appearance  in  this  envied  robe,  a  thief  cut  a 
sleeve  from  it  as  it  dangled  behind  the  wearer ;  Selim  went  home 
in  despair.  A  very  honest  person  however  came  with  the  am¬ 
putated  sleeve,  which,  he  said,  the  thief  had  dropped  in  his  hur¬ 
ry.  Nothing  could  be  more  providential ;  the  restorer  was  a 
tiulor.  Nothing  was  ever  more  apropos — he  was  put  into  an  ap- 
partment  to  stitch  it  on  agmn,  that  the  happy  owner  might  re- 
jmn  the  world ;  but  there  was  a  window  in  the  room,  whereby 
pelisse,  sleeve,  tailor,  thief,  and  all  finally  disappeared !  De¬ 
termined  never  to  be  outwitted  by  an  Egyptian  thief  agtun,  Se¬ 
lim  nevertheless  loses  his  best  mare,  with  which  a  thief  goes  over¬ 
board  on  the  Nile,  and  swims  under  water  till  he  reaches  the 
shore,  where  he  mounts  and  goes  off  like  the  winds.  “  And 
“  Noorsha,”  says  Selim,  “  was  placed  in  my  memory  together  with 
“  the  pelisse  among  the  things  that  had  been.”  The  never  end¬ 
ing  topic  with  the  Egyptians  is  the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises, 
a  metre  by  which  each  cultivator  can,  to  a  bushel,  calculate  his 
fdture  crop.  This  subject  used  to  wear  out  the  very  spirit  of 
Selim,  till  his  rents  and  duties  began  to  depend  upon  the  event: 

“  Mj  sUt  was  not  long  enough  in  my  lieutenancy  to  find  the  subject  of 
diaeourae  wtiich  once  had  appeared  to  me  the  most  tiresome,  become  the 
moat,  interesting  in  the  world.  I  mean  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  So  far  from 
wishing  never  more  to  bear  of  it,  I  could  think  of  no  other.  Yet  was  it  this 
season  a  source  of  most  unsatisfactory  contemplation.  The  river  seemed  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  and  was  so  unusually  sluggish  in  rising,  that  soon  every 
district  tri'mbled  lest  its  waters  should  remain  short  of  the  requisite  height. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  lamentations  and  complaints.  One  came  to  tell  ma 
ef  canals  which  had  no  chance  of  receiving  a  single  drop  of  moisture ;  ano- 
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of  «ttdl  AB  lud  bee|^,dnuiied  prematurely  of  their  insufficient  contents. 
Here  the  mriod  for  cuttuig  a  dam  had  been  wholly  disn^arded ;  there 
a  single  flwd  had  been  hooded  at  Ae  expence  of  a  whole  mstrict :  erery 
wHerek  seemed  as  if  the  dread  of  a  scarcity  had  made  man  exert  his  utmost 
ingenuity  to  rendeU  a  famine  nnaroidable. 

.  *^I,Bow  becaipe  haunted  by  tl^  ^lantom  of  drought,  the  most  dreary  that 
stalks^over  Egypt’^ricb  domain.  My  thoughts  by  day,  and  my  dreams  by 
night  efmally  presented  to  me  its  ever  extending,  blasting  form,  followed  by 
thcrthole  firairf  of  its  (Kghtful  offspring:  unirngated  tracts,  fields  remaining 
faHos^i  insufficient  crops,  farmers  unable  to  pay  their  contributions,  pea* 
sanfs  abandoning  their  ril^es,  whole  troops  of  fellalis  leavi^  their  poss^ 
sions  and  their  homes  to  till  the  land  of  the  stranger,  impositions  to  remit, 
short  rents  to  receive  for  the  Bey ;  and  the  Caim^am  amne  held  account¬ 
able  fof  all  the  deficiencies' of  nature,  and  all  the  waywardness  of  matt.  O ! 
how  earnestly  did  I  now  pray  fn:  some  lucky  incident,  which  might  release 
me  from  my  .stewardship  and  respoQsibUity  !  But  of  such  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  I  entertaiped  no  hopes*" 

iTiis  jelease  came ;  Selim  was  suddenly  recalled.  Much 
alariiied,  he  imagined  liis  enemies  had  in  his  absence  wrought  his  . 

He  is  most  agreeably  undeceived ;  higher  honours  await 
from  Suleiman.  Another  Bey,  Azoab,  helped  hU  advancc- 
Aept  by  coveting  his  services ;  he  offers  him  his  sister,  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  Geprman,. in  marri^e;  but  Suleiman  overbids  A^h,  for 
he  gives  his  daughter,  and  advances  Selim  to  the  rank  of  a  Kia- 
cbef,  otily  inferior  to  that  of  Bey.  This,  naturally,  by  the  as^ 
:^lation  of  contrast,  makes  to  pass  through  Selim^s  recollec¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  petty  dragoman  in  a  small  Greek 
i/dand,  and  that  his  outset  in  life  was  m  the  rank  of  a  cabin 
boy !  He  is‘ assured!  that  an  accomplished  stranger,  Specially 
ope  who  has  not  ^  been  born  a  Moslemin,  but  has  adopted  the 
Cjreed.^by  choice,  has  the  l^t  chance^  of  advancement  in  ^ypt; 

dreams,  of  course,  of  one  day  being  a  bey.’  A  character¬ 
istic  attempt  is  made  by  him  before  deciding  oetween  Azoab's 
sij^  and  Suleiman's  daughter;  he  obtains  admission  ih  woman's 
apparel  into  the  gynecsenm,  but  is  suspected,  and  makes  a  pretty 
precipitate  retreiB  witliout  seeing  Azoan's  sister.  He  therefore  de¬ 
termines  for  the  Kiacheflik,  and  the  fair  but  yet  unseen  Khadige. 
TJie  marriage  tokes  place  after  tlW  manner  so  familiar  to  all  readers 
of ;> Oriental  tales;  and  the  lady  turns  out  passable  in  looks,  but 
not  ^uite  the  thing  in  tem^r.  Her  jealousy,  especially,  makes 
f(  slave  of  her  huwand,  but  she  dies  one  day  during  his  absence 
at  his  s^nd  government.  He  dies  hack  to  Cairo,  and  mourns 
for  his  Kiacheflik ;  the  tenure  of  which  he  begins  to  fear  he  has 
lost  with  his  wife.  He  is,  however,  still  needed  by  his  Cairo 
patron. .  Art  expedition  against  the  beys  of  Upper  Egypt  is 
plannetl,  and  he  is  soon  a^in  dealing  death  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  troops  of,  the  ^Kaich-el-bellM.  The  latter  contrives  to 
slip  into  C^ro  on  one^side^  just  as  Suleiman  sallies  forth  to  meet 
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him  on  thh  o^er ;  various  fortune  f<^ows  in  the  most  uiunter* 
eating  warfare  of  these  consummate  ruffians ;  all  faithfully  nar¬ 
rated  .by  Selim,  till  the  reader  'foqi;eta  who  in'  his  turn  .has  the 
better ;  but  what  most  concerns  Selim,  is,  that  he  is  tum^  out 
of  his  principallity  about  as  legally  as  he  was  turned  into  it,  and 
never  could  get  a  satbfactdry  reason.  He  makes  a  very  foolish 
attempt  to  defend  his  possession,  and  is  of  course  driven  from  it 
takes  refuge  among  the  hostile  beys  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  whom 
he  had  just  been  fighting,  and  by  whom,  as  he  confirmed  to 
them  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  of  the 
capitan- pasha  in  their  favour,  be  is  well  received.  Justly  fear* 
ing  that,  after  all,  he  may  be  deemed  a  spy  from  Suleiman,  Se¬ 
lim' prudently  avoids ‘die  practical  coristquences  of  tliat  most 
probate  theory,  and  intending  to  return  when  the  grand-admi¬ 
ral  comes,  gives  his  new  friends  the  slip,  “  after  a  few  short 
“  rambles,  to  wean  them  by  degrees  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
“  me,”  and  by  way  of  the  cataracts  and  the  Red  Sea  reaches 
Arabia.  He  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  attains  thereby 
the  highest  honours  of  Islamism.  Many  tedious  details  follow, 
how  he  met  with  this  fellow  traveller,  and  consulted  and  cud¬ 
gelled  that  conjurer,,  all  terribly  impeding  the  course  of  his 
miun  subject,  till,  tempted  by  its  rich  confectionary  and  cool 
sherbets,  he  for  a  time  sets  up  his  staff  in  Damascus.  We  may 
tell  the  reader,  that  these  bare  leading  facts  are  all  that  he  will 
glean,  were  he  to  read  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  veiy  heavy 
matter,  in  which  th^  are  told. 

Selim  returns  to  Constantinople,  where  an  old  school  compa¬ 
nion,  named  Spiridion,  whose  life  when  they  were  boys  he  bad 
saved,  ^.the  wn  of  a  rich  merchant  originally  of  Chio— a  very 
worthy  but  fantastic  and  pragmatical  young  man,  underudtea 
the  hopeless  task  of  his  reformation.  In  spite  of  many  g(^ 
solutions  in  Selim,  the  reader  is  so  certain  that  poor  Spiridion 
will  succeed,  where  there  never  was  one  gram  of  principle 
to  weigh  against  the  most  ungovernable,  passion,  that  hie  yawns 
over  the  proposals,  and  the  discussions,  and  the  reflections,  of 
another  hundred  pages,  till  he  is  wearied  beyond  expresrion.  Se¬ 
lim,  however,  all  at  mice  declares  himself  reformed,  permanently 
reformed ;  and  actually  bears  the  insolence  of  a  coxcomb  in  a 
n^ee-house,  while  his  monitor  is  with  him,  without  resenting 
it ;  but  the  insults  being  repeated  next  day,  when  the  reformea 
is  alone,  he  quarrels  with,  fights,  and  kills  his  man,  as  the  fii^ 
act  after  his  return .  to  selfgovemment  and  virtue.  He  flies 
from  Constantinople  and  Spiridion ;  but  soon  finds  out,  thAt  the 
man  he  bad  slain  had  so  many  quarrels  upon  his  hands,  that  no 
one  thought  of  imputing  his  death  to  SeUro,  so  that  he  might  ra* 
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turn  to  Staonhool  ^idienever  it  suited  Inm.  Spiridion  follows  his 
friend's  flight,  in  his  romantic  .project  of  yet  completing  his  mo< 
ral  cure.  Their  colloquies,  in  which  there  is  much  original  mat. 
ter  about  the  social  compact,  are  of  the  longest ;  and  we  And  not 
hi  them  one  word  worth  extracting.  The  friends  arrive  at  Chio« 
Belim  having  heard  of  his  father' s  death.  He  bears  much  re. 
proach  and  insult  from  his  worthy  brothers ;  who,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  believed  almost  dead,  make  a  fraternal 
attempt  to  strangle  him.  He  hears  the  well-lud  scheme,  and 
spoils  it  at  the  moment  execution,  by  starting  up  and  lodging 
the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  the  shoulder  of  one,  and  precipitating 
the  other  down  stmrs. 


Selim  quarrels  with  Spiridion,  after  having,  to  the  reader's 
amazement,  agreed  with  him  so  long.  Spiridion  leaves  the 
island ;  and  the  fickle  passionate  Selim  would  give  the  world  to 
have  him  back  again.  .He  had  left  a  banker's  draft,  which  Se. 
Jim  indignantly  destroys.  He  is  inexorable.  The  punishment 
of  his  brothers  alone  consoled  him :  **  Constantine  having  got  a 
**  broken  arm  in  the  conflict,  and  Eustathius  a  dislocat^  hip. 
“  These  were  t’’.e  only  incidents  which  gave  me  any  comfort.” 

Selim  returns  to  Egypt  with  the  grand  Turkish  expedition, 
and,  entrusted  with  the  command  of  several  corps,  aids  in  the 
discomfiture  of  his  former  father-in-law  Suleiman.  The  capitan- 

Sisha  returns  with  his  armament  after  settling  the  affairs  of 
gypt,  in  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  Russia.  He  proposes 
to  our  hero  to  remain  in  the  citadel  of  Cmro,  commander  of  a 
corps  of  Amaoots,  or  to  go  back  to  Constantinople  and  obuun 
promotion  in  the  expected  war.  The  following  will  give  his  de¬ 
termination,  and  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fortu¬ 
nate  adventurer  retrieved  his  finances  when  they  were  desperate. 

**  Admiring  neither  the  Virier,  the  Schaich-el-belled,  nor  the  Wekil,  and 
widiiM  much  to  try  Valachia,  and  to  rejoin  Mavroyeni,  I  accepted  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  ransom  of  Suleiman’s  Tootoondjee  duly  paid  on  presenting  his 
order,  the  well  lined  belt  of  a  Mameluke  whom  I  mnobed  at  Sioot,  and  the 


liquidation  of  certain  old  claims  at  Cairo,  which  I  employed  those  ready  ac¬ 
countants  my  Amaoots  to  settle,  had  gone  a  good  way  towa^  repairing 
my  shattered,  finances.  The  last  evening  of  my  stay  at  Cairo  added  another 
figure  to  the  balance  of  my  capital.  As  I  passed  through  a  narrow  lane,  an 
iDUlooking  fellow  suddenly  stopped  me,  and  drew  out  a  dagger.  I  started 
back :  but  instead  of  the  point  ne  turned  to  me  the  hilt,  left  the  handjar  in 
my  hands,  and  disappear^.  The  weapon  was  covered  with  emeralds,  and 
et  considerable,  value.  I  had  seen  it  b^ore,  on  grand  occasions,  sparkle  u> 
Ayoob's  girdle.  I  never  display^  it  in  mine." 

The  Austrians  join  the  Russians,  and  Waliachia  becomes  the 
mne  of  the  first  hostilities.  Selim,  with  ample  recommenda- 
lions,  is  received  and  promoted  by  his  old  master  Mavroyeni, 
the  hospodar.  In  his  way  he  falls  in  with  a  party  of  the  de- 
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scendantfl  of  Themistoclefy  Aldbiades,  and  Demostheuet,  whom 
he  thus  describes : 

**,  There  is,  gende  reader,  a  district  in  the  Morea,  whose  inhabitanta  are,: 
to  a  man,  bragsrs  bv  i^ession.  £very  year,  as  sopn  as  they  have  aowu  -, 
their  fields,  t£^  inaustrious  members  of  sodetv  abandon  their  villages  un¬ 
til  harvest  time,  and  sallj^orth,  on  a  begrang  orcuit,  through  the  difieient^ 
provinces  of  Roumili.  The  elders  and  i^rfs  of  the  community  plan  die' 
route,  divide  the  provinces,  and  allot  to  each  detachment  its  ground  They 
shorten  or  prolong  their  sojourn  in  the  different  places  they  yisit,  accwdiiw 
as  the  mine  of  chwty  is  rich,  and  has  been  more  or  less  explored.  Through 
wastes  where  little  is  to  be  gleaned,  large  troops  travel  in  close  oMer,  but 
on  approaching  fruitful  districts  the  swarms  a^n  divide  and  spread.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  peculiar  talent,  each  individual  undertakes  the  heart-rendhng 
tale  of  mental  woe,  or  the  disgusting  display  of  bodily  suffering.  *  HiS: 
wife  and  children  died  of  hunger  by  me  ro^  side,  after  being  burnt  out  of 
house  or  home;’ — or,  ‘  he  has  an  incurable  leprosy  in  eveiy  joint;’— w, 

'  he  is  actually  giving  up  the  ghost  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  food!*'  Old 
traders  grown  rich  hy  their  indigence,  s^  out  to  young  beginners  ;  and  the 
children  of  the  society  remain  in  common,  so  tha|.each  female  may  in  tuma 
be  provided  with  a  pair  of  fatherless  twins,  to  be  duly  pinched  to  tears,  and, 
made  lustily  to  roar  out  whenever  compassionate  people  are  in  sight.  Un-_ 
ceasing  wanare  is  kept  up  with  interlopers  from  other  quarters,  who  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  domain  of  this  re^arly  oi^anised  band.  Among  its  members. 


an  hereditary  complaint  is  a  sort  of  an  estate,  and  if  conspicuous,  and  such 
as  to  resist  tne  officious  remedies  of  the  charitable,  confers  rank,  and  may 
be  called  a  badge  of  nobility.  But  even  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
labour  under  the  most  incurable  state  of  health  and  vigour,  are  dexterous, 
if  not  radically  to  correct  this  perverseness  of  nature,  at  least  to  remove  its 
untoward  extonal  appearance.  They  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  counter¬ 
feit  wounds  and  mock  diseases;  and  the  convulsions  of  a  demoniac  are 
graceful  movements  to  their  spontaneous  fits.” 

He  has  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  Jbr  once,  when  he  dis¬ 
perses  this  worthy  band  with  a  good  ox-hide  whip. 

^  Selim  is  sent,  with  the  command  of  a  large  detachment,  to 
force  a  pass  defended  by  the  Austrians ;  but,  afler  very  gallant 
fighting,  he  is  repulsed.  He  finds  himself  alone  in  the  middle 
of  a  party  of  Austrian  hussars,  when,  on  th point  of  being  cut 
down,  he,  for  the  moment,  although  a  Mecca  pilgrim,  renounces 
the  creed  which  had  always  sat  so  lightly  upon  him,  and  calls 
out  in  Italian,  as  if  he  had  concerted  a  plan  for  dei^rtion,  **  So 
you  heard  my  signal !  Assist  a  Christian !  rid  me  of  my  turban, 
and  let  me  have  a  hat  !*’  This  address  was  hmled  with  loud 
huzzas ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Christian  ^Uoped  oft*  like 
lightning  to  his  own  troops,  which  were  not  far  distant.  All 
^s  against  the  Turk  ;  so  Mavroyeni  is  bow-strung  in.  the  most 
dignified  way,  and  Selim  returns  to  Stambool,  nothing  the  better, 
in  any  one  imaginable  way,  of  his  Wallachian  campaign.  > 
Although  the  adventurer  found  it  so  difficult  to  mend.hU 
morals,  he  resolves  to  mend  his  economy,  and  arranges, a  nevf 
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plan  of  action  for  hia  after  life,  bat  one  winch  will  riot  increase 
the  reader's  esteem  for  him ;  he  resolves  to  get  money  by  every 
means,  but  ostensibly  by  commerce.  At  Smyrna  he  joins  in  an 
adventure  with  a  solemn  Moslemin,  and  fraghts  a  slnp  to 
Marseilles  The  vessel  is  lost;  and  as  Selim  alone  had  insored 
the  whole  cargo,  his  predestinarian  partner,  who  had  declined 
to  insure,  very  honourably  refuses  any  share  in  the  goods  paid 
by  the  assurers.  Selim  makes  connderably  more  than  cent,  per 
cent,  on  hb  first  commercial  speculation !  The  steady  resolve 
to  be  a  merdiant  gives  way,  a^  Selim  relapses  into  his  old 
habits  course  cX  action.  Accidents  determine  him.  '  He 
returns  to  Smyrna,  and  his  ambition  revives. 

**  Whik  skudding  full  sail  doWa  the  stream  of  pleasure,  a  sudden  side*  | 
puff  of  the  mSst  extravagant  ambition  I  ever  yet  h^  conceived,  Uew  acroas  ' 
the  current,  and  drove  me  for  a  time  wholly  from  my  forward  course.  It 
was  occasioiied  by  a  report,  true  or  false,  but  sedulouily  spread  at  Pen,  of 
die  atate  of  <iomplete  anarchy  into  which  bad  fallen  the  autocntical  ten* 
doir  of  all  the  Russiae,  by  the  dismissal,  or  discomfiture,  or  death,  of  some 
reigning  favourite.  Two  or  three  youngsters,  it  was  added,  gifted  only 
with  overweening  jnreaumption,  had  attempted  to  succeed  hhn,  but  had  died 
of  mere  fn^t  mvious  to  their  installation.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  It 
struck  me  &t  1  might  have  a  chance,  and  need  only  be  seen,  to  charm  and 
win  the  prixe; 

**  It  teemed  worth  sthlle  frying;  etery  way.  In  the  first  place,  a  Greek 
of  talent  was  always  sure  of  promotion  in  the  Russian  service.  It  is  true, 

1  had  been  in  that  of  the  Turks ;  but  that  circumstance  only  rendered  my 
poature  the  more  promising.  Friends  after  all  were  friends ;  while  enemies 
must  be  won  ovo’.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  great  disparity 
between  the  lady’s  age  and  mine :  but  I  knew  that  if  I  could  get  over  the 
objection,  she  would ;  and  in  order  not  to  let  it  arrest  roe,  determined  otily 
to  see  in  eVery  fitfrow  of  her  face  the  fold  of  a  well-filled  piurse,  add  in 
every  srot  or  freckle  on  her  fair,  skin,  the  insignia  of  some  brilliant  erder. 
Onoe,  toerefere,  d  smart  tight-laced  odonel  in  Catherine's  own  Brdobrsjski 
body-gnar4a  who  doubfed  the  rest  ?  Not  Anastasius  for  certain !  “  Chill 
of  age  nor  cHroate,”  cried  I,  shall  stop  me  ;  I  shall  grasp  at  all,  be¬ 
come  another  Potemkin,  rule  an  empire,  have  a  court,  alternate  between 
arranging  ffies  and  planning  campaigns ;  pay  my  card-money  in  diamonds, 
make  mosSk-work  of  provinces,  plant  oran|^  and  citron  groves  on  baling 
terraoes  of  idclea,  and,  when  tired  of  illmninations  on  the  Neva,  set  on  fire 
the  Bosphorus,— and  transport  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  Bea,  to  the  dunes  of  the  Black  Sea !” 

ProHi  this  he  Is  awakened^  as  usual,  by  an  intrigue;  his 
principle  being,  “  whatever  tempts  let  me  take,  whatevef  bears 
**  the  name  of  enjoyment,  hendefbrth  let  me,  while  I  can,  make 
**  my  own.**  Accordingly,  like  another  Anthony,  he  renounces 
the  world  for  love.  He  then  proceeds,  unlike  Anthony,  to  re¬ 
nounce  one  love  for  another^  and  here  we  have  a  story  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pages,  of  one  of  the  most  common-place  Turkish 
intrigues  witn  a  cerUun  fair  Euphitwyne,  wh^  .heart  be 
breaks,  and  who,  leaving  him  a  son,  flies  from  him  and  dies. 
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U|Mi  thk  ha  boards  the  child,  and  takes  ta  robbery ;  bnt  com-'  ’ 
mils  enly  one  aet^  when  the  robbed,  turning  out  an  old  ae-> 
quidntance,  gives  him  a  lecture — >his  money,  and  a  check  forar  ’ 
much  more.  Awav  he  goes  to  Bagdad,  and  gets  at  once  into  - 
the  favour  of  tlie  l^asha,  precisely  as  Iw  did  into  that  of  Sulei-^i 
man  of  Gairo*  At  the  acni^  of  favour,  some  of  his  enemies,  for  -f 
with  friends  he  of  course  creates  a  plentiful  supply  of  fbea— 
imbue  the  Pasha's  < mind  with  the  belief  that  the  stranger  is  in  ' 
oorretpondence  with  the  Wahabees,  whom  it  is  the  Pasha's  duty, 
and  interest  to  watch  and  oppose.  This  happens  after  he  ha^ 
raised  a  corps  of  Deltis  in  the  Pasha's  smrvice;  whh  a  HionthV>< 
pay  of  the  troops  in  his  pocket,  he  mounts  his  horse,  flies  acnaa  ' 
the  desert, 'and  joins  the  very  Wahabees  whom  he  was  suspet^ 
eJ  of  favouring,  and  thereby  confirms  the  suspicions.  The*' 
account  of  his  crossing  the  desert  is  spirited,  in  spite  of  its  in¬ 
veterate  resemblance  m  the  matter  of  heat  and  sand,  and  iio- 
toiel  winds  and  thirst,  to  all  other  crossings  of  the  desert. 
The  Bedoweens  intercept  him  unexpectedly,  but  of  Course  are 
delisted  with  him,  ana  give  him  in  their  bread  and  salt  the  ' 
ple^e  of  safety,  and  superadd  a  recommendation  to  the  chi^ 
tribe  of  the  Wahabees,  the  grand  reformers  of  blamism,  and'  a 

rrd  of  Bedoweens  besides.  He  is,  as  usual,  the  favourite*  of 
old  Schaieh,  the  bosom  friend  of  his  son  Omar,  whom  he 
cores  of  a  wound  thought  to  be  mortal,  and  speedily  the  hus¬ 
band  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Aische,  who  annoys  him  with  her  " 
j^ousy,  and  wearies  mm  with  her  temper,  till  he  gets  a-propos 
rid  of  her,  by  her  failing  from  her  camel  on  her  head, 'and  dying 
on  the  spot.  .  ,  ,  ■  u*. 

Again  disencumbered,  our  hero  is  ready^  as  usual,  to  be  dis- 
iodg^.  This  is  managed  by  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  who,  dis¬ 
covering  his  retreat,  reverses  the  accusation,  and  succeeds  in 
impressing  the  Wahabees  that  the  stranger  is  a  spy  from  Bag¬ 
dad.  Dismissal  from  the  tribe  being  the  only  penalty,  he  answers  r 
the  accusadon  with  indignant  silence,  and  wihds'  his  way.  -  • 

Here  is  a  hiatus  in  the  history,  according  to  tlv^  editor, —  . 
but  Selim  emerges  in  high  favpur  with  another  AVob  tribe^  and 
»  at  once  enriched  with  more  costly  jewels  than  he  can  conceal* 
tbe  fruit  of  an  attack  upon  the  grand  cqravaii  of  merp^pts  and  . 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca!  T^is  sjwil' he  considers 
jusUy  his  own,  inasmuch  as  when  he^  called  to  tlie  owqer  to  stop* 
and  deliver  it,  he  was*  dared  to^take  'as.mucn  as  ^  His 

wealth  be'mg  now  immense,  he  resolves  to  ‘helat^eqst^onest  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  returns  to  Smyrna  in  quest  of 
his  ch'dd  Alexis,  for  whom  his  bosom  feels  'more  than  a  parent's 
affection.  The  child,  now  four  years'* old,  is  not  found  at  Smyr- 
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na;  the  woman  to  whom  it  was  committed,  has  also  disappear, 
ed.  He  resolves  to  find  his  child,  if  he  were  to  search  the 
world  for  him.  We  conader  what  follows  as  the  most  interesU 
ing  part  of  the  lengthened  memoirs,  both  in  the  incidents  it  re. 
lates,  and  the  feelings,  for  the  first  time  social,  and  not  profli^i 
gate  and  selfish,  which  impel  his  search.  He  visits  Acre,  and 
we  have  a  spirited  account  of  our  old  friend  Diezzar,  with  his 
mutilated  subjects,  without  noses,  ears,  hands,  &c.  walking 
about  the  streets.  He  is  disguised  as  a  Santon  in  rags,  and 
thus  conceals  his  wealth,  till  he  gets  it  secured  at  Constantino, 
pie.  He  is  in  despmr  about  his  lost  child,  and  has  almost  given 
up  the  pursuit,  when  he  hears  of  a  foreign  consul  at  Alexandria 
and  his  lady  having  bribed  away  a  woman  at  Smyrna,  who  had 
the  care  of  a  beautiful  boy,  after  which  the  child  was  no  longn 
seen  in  Smyrna.  For  the  third  time  he  lands  in  Egypt,  and 
soon  finds  the  house  of  the  consul. 

Apprehensive  lest  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  the  Turkish  mb  might 
alarm  the  family,  I  first  nve  a  gentle  knock.  No  one  answered : — I  then 
repeated  the  summons.  A  domestic  at  last  appeared.  '  Both  his  master 
and  mistress  were  out/  he  said,  *  and  it  was  uncertain  when  they  would 
return.* 

‘  Had  they  a  chilt  with  them  f’  I  asked. 

"  *  There  was  a  child  in  the  house.' 

**  *  Found  at  Smyrna, — and  belonging  to  a  stranger  ?’ 

** '  Oh  no !  broi^ht  up  in  the  family  by  its  own  mother.* 

This  seemed  to  dash  all  ray  hopes  to  the  ground !  However  ;  *  might 
I  see  the  litde  boy  ?*  I  asked. 

**  He  too  had  been  taken  out  to  walk. 

"‘Where?* 

"  ‘  It  was  impossible  to  teU.* 

"  Perplexed,  I  now  left  word  1  would  call  again,  and  withdrew  from  the 
door  in  deep  despondency.  Yet  when  1  refiec^  that  the  servants  might 
be  strana^  to  tne  concerns  of  their  masters,  and  these  latter  not  desiroHi 
to  own  their  little  favourite  a  foundling,  I  did  not  entirely  despair.  1  pao 
ed  up  and  down  the  road  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  to  watch  the  coming 
home  of  the  infant 

"‘Nor  was  I  long  without  descrying  at  a  distance  a  child  approaching, 
whose  dress  belong^  not  to  the  country.  A  female  held  it  by  the  hand ; 
but  from  Act  my  very  first  glance  recoiled  as  from  a  total  stranger,— K>ne 
who  b(N%  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  nurse  of  my  Alexis. 

"  ‘  It  cannot  be  he  I'  sighed  I  to  myself ; — ‘  and  yet,  so  playfully  did  the 
little  fellow  trip  along,  so  erect  was  his  gait,  and  so  noble  hu  mien ;  with 
so  lively  and  inquisitive  a  manner  did  he  stop  to  survey  each  new  object  on 
his  way,  that  1  envied  his  too  happy  parents,  and  could  immediately  have 
raven  up  all  paternal  claims  elsewnere,  for  a  good  title  in  the  treasure  be. 
fore  me.  ‘  Au !'  thought  I,  ‘  had  this  angel  bran  my  own !  But  as  he  drew 
nearer,  as  by  degrees  I  discerned  more  of  his  countenance  and  his  features, 
as  I  becanre  enabled  more  distinctly  to  trace  the  outline  of  his  serene  and 
radiant  front,  of  his  dimpled  downy  dieek  and  of  his  wavy  coral  lip,  as 
above  all  he  himself,  with  a  look  at  once  arch  and  innocent,  fixed  upon  roe 
his  full  bright  eye — that  eye  which  so  eloquently  spoke  the  heaven  of  hit 
heart,— O  God  f  O  God !  all  Euphrosyne  at  once  burst  upon  my  sense ; 
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entile  conTiction  in  in  intUnt  filled  my  mind.  I  Mt  it  mutt  be,  it  imu  my 
0wn  Alexis,  my  own  babe,  I  beheld ! 

Unable  to  repreiss  my  emotion,  I  darted  forward,  and  was  going  to 
clup  my  child  to  niy  bosom,  when  the  woman,  who  alr^v  fVom  a  distance 
had  noticed  my  eager  look,  and  had  made  a  circuit  to  avoia  me,  frightened 
at  my  frantic  manner,  snatched  up  the  infant,  and  ran  screaming  to  the 
house. 

"  Fearful  of  increasing  her  alarm,  I  purposely  slackened  my  pace,  and 
Te  her  time  to  gain  a^ittance  ere  I  followed  her  lovely  charge  to  the 
or :  but  when  I  did,  I  found  it  immovably  closed  against  me.  No  en¬ 
treaty,  however  earnest,  could  obtain  its  being  re-opened.  *  Strangers,*  was 
the  j^ea,  *  never  were  admitted  when  the  Consul  was  abroad.’  I  was  not 
even  allowed,  hard  as  1  begged  for  it,  another  view  of  my  Alexis  from  with- 
«Qt  *  ^liat  business  co^  I  have  with  the  child  ?  An  evil  eye,  or  an 
evfl  intent  must  with  reason  be  apprehended  ;*  and  lest  I  should  by  my  ur- 
ncy  confirm  the  growing  distrust,  I  at  last  retired.  But  I  had  beheld  my 
ly ;  and  the  tumult  in  my  breast,  though  extreme,  was  a  tumult  of  bliss  t 
“  As  soon  as,  by  my  calculation,  the  Consular  pair  must  be  come  home, 

I  called  again.  After  a  little  parleying  within,  of  which  I  could  not  guess 
the  drift,  I  was  told  I  might  see  the  lady. 

"  This  promised  well. — *  For  the  wife  to  encounter  my  visit’ — thought  I, 
she  must  know  my  business,  and  have  made  up  her  mind  to  acquiesce 
ia  my  right.’  I  was  ushered  into  a  back  chamber,  where  however  so  many 
attendants  crowded  in  after  me,  that  it  looked  as  if  they  either  intended  or 
opected  some  violence. 

“  Presently  walked  in  a  stately  matron,  who,  disdaining  to  be  seated,  and 
of  course  keeping  me  standing,  asked  with  a  sort  of  lofty  dvility  in  what 
die  could  oblige  me,  but,  when  informed  of  the  purport  of  my  visit,  affect¬ 
ed  the  utmost  amazement  at  my  demand.  *  She  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
circamstances  alluded  to, — ^had  no  stranger’s  child  under  her  roof.  The  lit¬ 
tle  boy  I  met  wai  the  son  of  her  own  servant : — the  mother,  marrying  again, 
had  Irft  him  in  her  care ;  and  she  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other  clmd.  As 
to  the  Smyrna  transaction  upon  which  I  founded  my  claim,  it  must  be  the 
iavention  of  some  idle  person,  or  the  report  of  soihe  enemy.’  In  a  word, 
mj  Alexis  was  refused  me,  and  all  my  entreaties  could  not  even  obtain  me 
the  permission  to  mve  him  a  single  embrace.  It  was  ftared  I  might  cast 
mne  spell  upon  ue  child.  ‘  In  fact’ — ^it  was  observed — '  I  might  have 
dene  so  already :’  and  presently  the  lady,  affecting  apprehensions  for  her- 
tdf,  hastily  withdrew,  while  her  servants  peremptorily  urged  me  not  to  pro¬ 
tract  my  intrusion.” 

For  many  days,  he  watches  the  door  from  his  lodgings,  cho¬ 
sen  from  having  it  in  view,  and  daily  secs  his  child  sporUng  be¬ 
fore  it,  but  very  strictly  watched.  He  for  the  time  gives  no 
cause  of  alarm ;  but  his  object  does  not  advance ;  till  advised 
by  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  recognises,  sufficiently  absurd¬ 
ly,  enacting  a  ghost  in  the  moonlight  among  the  catacombs,  he 
resolves  to  extract  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Consufs  house, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  false  alarm  of  fire ;  and  having 
previously  provided  a  vessel  m  the  harbour,  to  seize  the  child, 
^  instantly  put  to  sea  with  it.  The  description  of  the  execu- 
bon  of  this  plw  would  justify  our  extracting  it,  if  we  could  f  nd 
room. 
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-  Tfie'child  s«on  becomes  attached  td  his  father,  and  Selim's 
blissis  perfect  The  Coosuless,  from  whom  the* child  had  been 
.  wrfiet,  with  much  title  to  our  sympathy,  thus,  to  the  fa. 

•thw: 

*  .  .*  Pucntal  rifdits  over  the  eAfninf^  of  onweddad  lose  are  miaclmowlrds. 

cd  in  law,  and  by  von  could  not  even  be  maintained  in  equity.  Your 
>  nuat'hsrve  peririiea  but  for  the  care  of  atrangen and,  afier  strangers  alone 
.  Itwt  coUivated  ita  young  mind,  aa  wdl  as  supplied  all  its  wants, — alone  had 
jeasued-itfrom  ignorance  and  from  vice,  as  well  aa  ftvm  uiserv  and  death, 
it  belonged  notto  you  to  rasp  what  you  had  not  sowed.  ^Te  nave  yielded 
up  into  yonr  nnhi^wed  bands  the  angd,  whose  keen  sensibilities  1  hid 
pledged  myself  by  the  very  pains  taken  to  cherish  diem,  never  to  expose  ts 
the  risk  of  being  wounded ;  to  have  tamely  snfibfed  that  angel  to  pass,— us 
■  jt  was  likdy  to  do  under  your  guidance,— hkH  only  from  consequence  to  oon. 
tempt,  and  from  care  to  neglect,  but  from  puri^  to  cima^Sn,  and  from 
happueas  to  misery,  4  must  have  been  ber^  of  common  humanity :  and 
had'yoQ  poeaeseed  the  feelinga  of  a  father,  yon  yourself  .must  have  wished 
the  tried  and  tender  guardian  of  your  ofikpring  to'  have  ever  remained,  u 
she  was  become,  ita  mother.'  •  •  » 

^  *  Yon  did  not ;  you  recovered  your  boy,  and  rendered  me  anew  didd- 
lesB.  Yet  ench  is  the  love  1  still  bear  your  Alexia,  that  for  his  aske  I  eves 
bumble  myself  before  you,  and  stoop  to  prefer  a  prayer  to  him  whom  other, 
wise  I  must  have  cursed ;  and  it  is  this : — that  you  will  duly  weM  in  yoor 
mind  the  situation  and  prospects  of  which  your  rashness  haa  nmb^  you 
chilA,  by  wresting  him  from  my  arms ;  and  that  ^bu  will  thenee  demue 
bow  bea^  is  become  in  bis  behalf  yonr  own  responsibility,  asid  how  much 
it  behoves  you  to  do,  in  order  to  make  him  amends  for  all  he  has  lost.  Per. 
form  this  with  religious  intentiiess ;  be  as  tender  a  father  as  yon  have  been 
a  thoughtless  one ;  and  you  may  still  at  her  Ittt  hour  obtain  thp  blessings 
«f  the  once  happy  .*•  •  . . 

t.  •  •  •  '  '  •  "  ATHEWaiS.** 
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■  Selim  viiut9  And  Rome ;  and  having  no  farther  occa¬ 

sion  for^the  (urlian,  im^t  conscientiously  throws  it  off,  resumes 
his  old  appellatien  of  Anastasius,  and  becomes, .  for  the  second 
time,  a  Clmtian.  •  Intending  to  settle  at  Trieste,  he  embarks 
for  that  place ;  but  on  the  passaM  his  cliild  is  taken  alarmingly 
ill.  What,  follows,  we  consider  the  most  pathetic  passage  in  the 
memoirs.  A  calm  at  sea  has  almost  diiyen  him  U>  despmr. 

In  this  way  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  rolled  on,  iritbout  any 
puogKaa  in  onr  voysf^,  while  all  1  had  left  to  do  was  -to  sit  doubled  over  vy 
ahild’s  couch,  watching  all  his  wants,  and  studying  all  hia  loekm,— trykig, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  some  amendment  ‘  O  for  those  days  i'—I  new 
thought, — '  when  a  calm  at  sea  appeared  an  intolerable  evil,  only  because  it 
olop^  some  tide  of  folly,  or  delayed  some  scheme  of  vice  V  ' 

At  kat  one  afternoon,  when,  totally  exhausted  with  want  of  sleep,  I 
sat  domi  by  my  child  in  all  the  composure  of  torpid  despair,  the  sailin 
rasbed  ip  one  a^  all for  even  they  had  felt  my  agony,  and  ^^ted  on  my 
bay.  They  came  to  cheer  me  with  brtter  tidings.  A  breese  had  jnM  sprung 
•wp  1  The  waves  had  again  bq;un  to  rfople,  and  the  lazy  keel  to  stir.  At 
ntifica  preand  on  nunute  the  motion  or  the  ship  became  swiftar ;  and  pr^ 
sentlyy— naif  nothing  had  been  wanting  but  a  tint  impulse-,— wo  aspia 
dashed  through  the  waves  with  all  pur  former  speed. 
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••  Every  hour  now  brooi^t  ni  vinUy  never  th*  inipget  rgcev  of  dif  deep 
Adriatic,  and  the  end  of  our  journey.  Pola  aeemed  to  glide  by  like  a  vi^ 
tion :  preaendy  we  naaaed  Fiume :  we  uw  Capo  d'Istria  but  a  few  minutes : 
— but  we  descriea  Trieste  itself !  Another  half  hour,  and  every  separate 
house  became  visible ;  and  not  long  after  we  ran  full  s^  into  the  hartwor. 
The  sails  were  taken  in,  the  anchor  wu  dropped,  and  a  beafinstantly  came 
along  side. 

All  the  neoessary  preparations  bad  been  made  for  immediately  convey* 
ing  mv  patient  on  shore.  Wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  he  wu  lifted  out  of  his 
crib,  laid  on  a  pillow,  and  lowered  into  the  boat,  whore  I  held  hiin  in  my 
lap,  protected  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  the  roughness  of  the  blast  and 
the  oashing  of  the  qiray,  until  we  reached  the  <)uay. 

"  In  my  distress  I  hu  totally  forgotten  the  taint  contracted  at  Melada, 
and  had  purposed,  the  instant  we  stepped  on  shore,  to  carry  my  child  straight 
to  a  physician.  New  angui^  pierced  my  soul  when  two  bayonets  crossed 
apon  my  breast  farced  me,  in  qiite  of  my  alternate  Bup{dication  and  sage, 
to  remain  on  tbe  jettee,  there  to  wait  bis  coming  and  ^  previous  scrntiuy 
of  all  our  healthy  crew.  All  I  could  obtain  u  a  special  favour  wps  a  meK- 
wager  to  hurry  bis  approach,  while,  panting  for  bis  arrival,  I  sat  ^wn  with 
■y  Alexis  in  my  arms  under  a  low  shed  which  kept  off  a  pelting  ^ower. 
I  icaroe  know  how  long  this  situation  lasted.  My  mind  was  so  wrapped  up 
is  the  danger  of  pay  boy  fs  to  remain  wholly  unconsdoua  of  the  bustle 
toDuud,  except  wheu  the  removal  of  some  cask  or  barrel  forced  me  to  Aift 
mj  ^tion.  Vet,'  while  wholly  deaf  to  the  unceasing  din  of  the  place,  I 
could  discern  the  faintest  rumour  Uiat  seemed  to  announce  the  approaching 

eysiciaB.  O  bow  I  cursed  his  unfeeling  delay :  how  1  would  uve  pavM 
I  way  with  gold,  to  have  hastened  his  coming  |— and  vet  a  something 
.wkimered  continually  in  my  ev  that  the  utmost  ipeed  of  man  no  longer 
coold  avail. 


"  Ah !  that  at  leut,  confirmed  in  this  sad  persuasion,  1  might  have  tast- 
ei  the  heart-rending  pleuure  of  bestowing  upon  my  departing  child  the  last 
(irthly  endearments ! — ^but,  tranquil,  compo^  and  somy  slumbering  as  he 
looked,  I  feared  to  disturb  a  rqx^,  on  wmch  I  founded  my  only  remaining 
hopes.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  my  despair,  1  saw  a  sort  of  smile  light 
sp  my  dvling’s  features,  and,  bard  as  I  strove  to  guard  apunst  aU  vain  U* 
hukms,  1  could  not  at  this  sight  stop  a  ray  of  gUdness  nom  gliding  un¬ 
checked  into  my  trembling  he^  Short  however  was  the  joy ;  soon  ffe- 
■isbfd  the  deceitful  symptom  !  On  a  closer  view  it  only  ^ipeared  to  have 
keen  a  slight  convulsion  which  had  hurried  over  my  child  s  uow^  tranquil 
CBunteoaoce,  u  will  sometimes  dart  over  the  smooth  mirror  of  a  domunt 
kdee  the  image  of  a  bird  in  the  air.  It  looked  like  the  response  of  a  depart- 
isg  uwel,  to  those  already  on  high,  t^t  hailed  1^  spec^  coming.  The 
isd  of  ray  Alexia  wu  fut  preparing  for  its  flight. 

.x"  Lest  he  might  fed  ill  at  ease  in  my  lap,  1  laid  him  down  upoo'ny 
and  knee^  by  his  side  to  watch  the  vowing  change  in  hia  featurss. 
present  now  vu  all  to  me :  the  future  I  knew  I  no  longer  should  rede. 
Fsdiiig  my  breath  close  to  his  cheek>  he  half  opened  hia  eye,  looked  as  if 
afier  a  long  absence  sgaiu  sudd^y  recognising  his  fst^er,  pnd-— putting 
flat  his  Iktim  moutb-^eeined  to  enpre  one  uwt  token  of  love.  The  tempta- 
tiflB  wu  too  powerful :  I  gently  pressed  my  lip  upon  that  of  my  babe,  and 
ptheipd  from  it  tha  proffered  kiss..  Life’s  lut  faint  apvk  wu  just  gmng 
ksth,  imd  I  osught  it  on  the  threshdd.  'Scarce  had  I  mwn  back  my  face, 
when  all  feapiratiou  ceased.  H»  eye-strings  broke,  bis  features  fSell,  and 
kifl  hrabt  stiffened  for  ever.  All  wu  over :  'Alexia  wu  no  more»^Eimhro^ 
aven^,— fluid  Anastasins  the  wretch  he  had  long  deserved  to  be] 
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,  **  I  died  DO  teon;  1  moaned  Dot;  I  made  myaelf 'iu>t  ft  qtecude  for  the 

gaping  multitude :  but,  («dered  to  the  Lazaretto,  I  threw  my  cloak  over 
wut  had  been  my  heart’s  best  treasure,  and,  with  the  sacred  burdien  in  my 
arms,  silently  proceeded  to  where  I  was  shown  my  temporary  prison.  There, 
in  the  lonely  c^  allotted  for  mv  more  favoured  confinement,  I  found  leisure 
to  make  myself  acquainted  witn  my  grief,  and  to  contemplate  in  its  altered 
—its  new  condition,  that  countenance,  t^t  form  and  those  features,  once 
all  the  company  I  coveted  upon  this  globe,  and  now  leaving  me  in  solitude, 
though  placed  by  my  side.” 

Yet  after  all,  we  cannot  sympathise  even  with  the  affecUon  of 
such  a  wretch  as  Anastasius.  We  feel  that  he  has  no  right 
either  to  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  of  virtuous  affections.  There 
ou^t  to  be — there  is  no  happiness  on  earth  for  such  a  man. 

The  remainder  of  the  last  volume  is  a  very  detailed  statement 
of  all  the  tardy  compunctions  and  confesaons,  and  a  powerful 
iNcture  of  the  despair  of  so  profligate  a  character,  when  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  a  just  providence.  Many,  very  many  reflections 
are  set  down,  and  the  reader  saved,  as  usual,  all  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  himself. 

The  injuries  Anastasius  received  when  canying  his  child  on 
board  of  ship  at  Alexandria,  so  seriously  affected  his  health, 
that  he  was  aware  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  settles  in  a  vil¬ 
lage,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  a  retired  officer  and  his  wife; 
a  couple  of  singular  merit,  and  marvellous  contentment  in  po¬ 
verty.  To  them  he  recounts,  in  the  interval.s  of  pain,  his  ex- 
.traordinary  history ;  and  at  their  urgent  request  permits  Con¬ 
rad,  who,  his  wife  says,  is  So  good  a  penman,"  to  write  it  down 
to  his  dictation. 

"  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  increasing  weakness  has  been  near  putting  t 
stop  to  my  work  in  the  midst  of  its  progress.  Blach  time,  however,  the 
penormance  was,  after  a  short  interruption,  again  duly  resumed : — and  Hes* 
ven  has  at  last  permitted  its  completion. 

"  At  thir^-five  I  here  complete  its  last  page  and  sentence.  At  thirty-five  I 
take  leave  of  all  further  eartlily  concerns:  at  thirty-five  I  close, — never  more 
to  re-open  it — the  crowded  volume  of  my  toilsome  life.  In  a  few  weeks, 
days — ^perhaps  hours — will  for  ever  drop  over  my  person,  *  my  actions,  snd 
'my  errors,  the  dark  curtain  of  death : — when  nothing  will  remain  of  the 
once  vain  and  haughty  Anastasius,  but  an  empty  name,  and  a  heap  of  noi¬ 
some  ashes. 

O  ye  who  tread  their  scattered  remnants ! — ere  you  execrate  that  name, 
the  theme  of  so  much  obloquy,  remember  my  suffering :  be  merciful  to  mj 
memory, — ^and  may  Heaven's  mercy  rest  upon' yourselves !" 

••  Here  ends  the  author's  own  narrative :  what  follows  has  been  added 
from  the  account  of  the  gentleman  he  names  Conrad. 

“  Anastasius,  having  completed  the  last  pages  of  his  memoirs  with  great 
effort  only,  fell  almost  inunediately  after  into  an  irremediable  languor. 
Every  day  that  dawned  now  threatened — or  rather  promised-— to  be  his  last: 
for  his  existence  was  become  so  full  of  misery,  that  nis  end  seemed  desirable- 
Yet  could  not  his  sufferings— intense  as  they  were — ^for  a  moment  subdue 
his  fortitu^.  Never  was  be  heard  to  utter  a  syllable  of  impatience  or  com- 
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plaint.  MTienever  hia  debility  permitted  him  to  converse,  the  theme  was 
his  adored  child.  'Were  my  neart  opened’ — said  he  one  — ‘  you  would 
find  his  name  inscribed  in  its  core.  In  the  winning  of  my  Alexis  I  lost 
health  and  strength,  but  it  was  the  losing  of  him  which  gave  me  the  death 
blow.  Now  that  nothing  more  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  prepare  for  my 
exit,  I  could  have  wished — had  1  been  a  great  man,  enableci  to  indulge  all 
his  fancies — to  be  carried  to  the  spot  where  he  lies,  there  to  breathe  my  last 
by  his  beloved  side :  but  such  luxuries  an  outcast,  a  homeless  wanderer 
must  not  think  of.  Enough  for  me,  when  my  hour  is  at  hand,  to  have  in 
his  gentle  spirit  an  angel  on  high,  to  intercede  with  his  Father  in  Heaven, 
for  his  mortal  one  departing  this  earth.’ 

“  'fhe  third  morning  alter  this  speech,  Conrad,  coming  in  at  an  early 
hour,  found  not  his  patient,  as  usual,  on  his  pillow.  Anastasius  had  made 
shift  to  creep  out  of  bed,  and  was  kneeling  on  a  chair  on  which  rtstetl  his 
face.  At  first  he  seemed  in  a  swoon  : — ^but  discerning  the  approach  of  his 
ftiend,  he  held  out  his  trembling  hand  to  him,  and,  trying  to  raise  his  hf^ad, 
faintly  cried  out, — ‘  Heaven  takes  pity  at  last.  Thanks,  O  thanks  for  all 
your  goodness!’ — and  irameeliately  relapsetl.  After  a  second  interval  of  ap¬ 
parent  absence,  a  second  fit  of  momentary  consdonsnt-ss  followed,  when 
Conrad  stooping,  hcar«l  the  poor  suiF.  rer  utter,  but  in  a  voice  almost  extinct, — 

‘  O  my  Alexis,  1  come!’  and  immi'diately  saw  his  head  fall  forward  again. 
Conrad  now  tried  to  lift  him  into  bed,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  at 
ease.  There  was  no  occasion :  Anastasius  was  no  more. 

“  His  body,  laid  out — ^by  those  who  owed  him  their  restoration  to  comfort 
and  affluence^in  a  sort  of  state,  was  by  them  committed  to  its  last  mansion 
with  somewhat  more  solemnity  than  he  had  desired.  They  inherited  half 
his  property :  the  other  hah  hatl  been  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  the  place  ; 
ai.l,  though  staunch  Roman  Catholics,  its  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  still  bless 
the  meinrry  of  the  young  Greek.” 

•  The  foilo.vitig  Note  we  take  to  be  a  satire  by  the  author  on 
the  eiithus  a^t’c  paternal  feelings  of  his  hero : 

“  The  editor  acknowledges  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  loss  of  his 
child  on  a  man  like  Anastasius,  seemed  to  him — even  allowing  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  adventurer’s  situation — somewhat  improbable,  until  in  Mari¬ 
ner’s  account  of  Finow,  king  of  the  ’Fonga  islands,  he  found  what  power 
the  feelings  of  nature  will  sometimes,  among  semi-barbarous  nations,  retain 
even  over  minds  in  other  respects  ferocious  and  pitiless.” 

Such  are  the  memoirs  of  a  Greek,  which  extend  to  no  less 
than  122+  closely  printed  pages.  When  we  saw  the  type,  the 
inadequacy  occurred  to  us  of  the  power  of  human  genius  to 
keep  us  awake,  throughout  the  perusal ;  at  least  without  our 
aiding  the  author  by  avoiding  an  immense  deal  of  matter  utter¬ 
ly  irrelevant.  We  were,  therefore,  little  surprised  to  find,  what 
we  anticipated,  prolixity  measureless  ;  not  only  in  the  narrative, 
but  in  discussions,  reflections,  recapitulations,  soliloquies,  and  all 
the  known  means  and  modes  of  loading  a  story,  and  lengthening 
a  book.  Numerous  pages  of  real  history,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
to  be  found,  in  substance,  in  all  annual  registers  and  other 
chronicles,  amount  to  positive  plagiarism :  but  even  the  fiction 
wants  interest;  we  get  tired  of  the  adventurer  himself  in  the  un¬ 
varying  succession  of  his  chances.  The  characters,  it  is  true,  arc 
cliangecl,  the  places  are  shifted,  but  the  incidents  have  a  resem- 
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blance  so  essential,  as  to  create  in  the  reader  all  the  ennui  of  re. 
petition.  We  were  well  nigh  tired  of  our  task  of  framing  an 
abstract  There  is  a  monotony .  in  Mahometan  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  amours,  and  politics,  fatal  to  the  interest  of  any  work,  at 
least  any  long  work,  which  attempts  to  pourtray  them.  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  vary  locally  but  not  mo¬ 
rally  ;  the  surly,  selh^,  proud,  cruel,  sensual  Muslemin,  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  author  could  not  have  selected  a  portion  of 
this  earth’s  surface  so  extended,  for  a  series  of  adventures  of  so 
little  variety. 

AVe  think  we  see  a  grand  mistake  in  the  imagination  of 
“  Anastasius.”  One  of  the  master-spirits  of  our  time  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaping  from  one  and  the  same  field,  the  most  popular 
poems  and  the  m<jst  fascinating  noveb  of  the  present  age.  But 
ecery  field  is  not  so  convertible ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  power 
of  every  cultivator.  The  genius  we  have  alluded  to  would 
have  bwn  the  last  to  fall  into  such  an  error  as  is  here  exem¬ 
plified.  Mahometans,  in  a  poet’s  hands,  are  poetical  person¬ 
ages;  for  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  as  essentially 
poems  as  the  Giaour  and  the  Corsair ;  but  an  analysis,  in  a 
novel,  of  the  every-day  of  the  dull  Moslemin,  of  the  unvarying 
uniformity  of  kia-ks  and  harems,  is  insupportable ;  and  the  evil 
is  only  aggravated  by  changing  about  among  the  Suleimans  and 
Osmans  and  Achmets,  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  whose  man¬ 
ners  present  no  variety,  whose  very  vices,  tyrannies,  and  crimes, 
are  stamped  for  ever  with  a  disgusting  identity.  No !  a  Cairo 
novel  will  not  do.  A  Byron  as  little  as  a  Soitt  would  have 
dreamed  of  writing  one ;  and  that  Byron  was  not  the  author  of 
that  before  us,  we  had  another  demonstration — the  length  of  its 
details.  He  would  have  concentrated  the  whole  in  one-third  of 
the  space,  and  thereby  incalculably  increased  its  elasticity.  Of 
the  prose  of  “  Anastasius”  he  could  not  be  guilty,  for  its  very 
best  passages  are  not  nearly  up  to  his  pitch.  But  we  were  b^ 
ginning  to  be  very  patient  in  our  ignorance ;  and  to  think  an  in¬ 
dulgent  public  were  benefiting  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  vir¬ 
tue,  when  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  dispelled  all  sus¬ 
pense,  by  adducing  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  as  the  responsible  per¬ 
sonage*.  In  brief,  then,  of  **  Anastasius"  we  conclude,  that  if  it 
the  lxK>k  of  the  day,  it  is  because  there  is  for  the  time  no  other;  but 
it  will  not  take  its  place  among  standard  novels.  Its  merits  as  a 
fable  are  too  slender  for  the  mere  lovers  of  story,  even  were  it 
divested  of  its  didactic  details ; — and  its  passages  of  eloquence — 
-  of  patbos»or  of  humour,  are  neither  of  the  value  nor  the  nunu 
ber  to  tempt  to  a  second  perusal  that  other  class  of  readers  who 

*  This  gcntlernan  has  ackHOwlfdgrd  Anastasius. 
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care  less  for  the  incidents  tlian  the  sentiments  of  the  composition : 
But  one  of  its  qualities,  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  is  alone  suffi. 
dent  to  lay  it  on  the  shelf — its  impurity.  This  is  an  absolute 
blemish;  unremoved  by  the  poetical  justice,  ample,  though  it  be, 
which  punishes  the  impure,  and  morally  absolves  the  author ; 
and  which  must  for  ever  unfit  for  common  use  the  work  which 
it  taints,  as  long  as  genius,  in  its  more  exalted  sphere,  and  nobler 
action,  shall  continue  to  enlighten  and  delight  without  contami¬ 
nating  mankind. 


Aax.  V.  The  An^l  of  the  World,  an  Arabian  Tale :  Sebastian, 
a  Spanish  Tate ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Cmlv,  A.M.  Ix)ndon,  John  Warren,  lb20.  Pp.  196. 
8vo. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  increasing  relish 
for  works  of  imaginative  power,  and  so  the  increased  demand  has 
proved  the  cause,  or  merely  been  the  consequence  why  the  poets 
of  our  times  should  stand  so  pre-eminently  distinguished,  and 
their  productions  appear  more  numerous  and  brilliant  than  dur¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  any  former  period  of  our  literature.  Those  who 
ddignt  in  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  may  congra¬ 
tulate  themselves  that  they  should  live  in  an  age  almost  unexam¬ 
pled  for  the  fertility,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  and  perfection  with 
which  these  efforts  have  been  produced.  Besides  the  great  and 
exalted  names  who  hold  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  rank 
among  the  followers  of  the  muses,  there  are  others,  sons  of  pro¬ 
mise,”  rising  to  distinction,  and  to  whom  we  may  confidently 
look,  as  worthy  companions,  or,  if  so  it  must,  honourable  suc¬ 
cessors  to  theu*  present  ennobled  brethren..  Of  these  there  are 
few  we  should  sooner  mention  as  more  likely  to  fulfil  such  ex¬ 
pectations  than  the  gentleman  before  us.  He  is  now  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  the  author  of  an  anonymous  poem,  **  Paris,”  which 
gained,  as  it  deserved,  a  welcome  and  flattering  reception. 

Unless  some  of  our  greatest  living  poets  should  venture  on  the 
field  of  dramatic  composition,  we  know  pretty  well  what  may  be 
expected  in  future  of  one  and  all  of  them.  We  shall  be  satisfied 
if  Wordsworth  and  Campbell  sustain  the  well  earned  honours 
which  they  presently  enjoy.  We  would  hope  better,  if  possible, 
of  Southey,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Byron  alone,  we  think,  has  not 
exerted  all  his  powers ;  and  we  trust  for  receiving  still  higher 
and  more  enduring  works,  notwithstanding  what  he  has  al- 
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ready  been  privileged  to  accomplish.  From  the  school,  which 
reckons  the  author  of  Rimini  as  their  head  and  master,  we 
confess  our  hopes  are  not  very  sanguine.  While  they  mistake 
quaintness  of  language,  and  the  violation  of  all  poetical  licence, 
for  originality,  what  is  to  be  expected  ?  That  with  due  exertion, 
and  well  schemed  manoeuvring,  they  will  contrive  to  secure  a  li¬ 
mited  share  of  praise  and  approbation,  re-echoed  till  it  becomes 
ludicrous,  we  doubt  not ;  but  certainly  we  never  hope  to  see 
them  numbered  with  the  great  and  unobscured  names  which 
adorn  our  literature,  though  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  mis¬ 
guided  band,  (which  is  more  numerous  than  is  generally  conceiv¬ 
ed,)  our  wish  would  be  to  see  them  ere  long  spuming  their  pre¬ 
sent  trammels,  and  disappointing  our  slender  expectations.  Proc¬ 
ter,  we  very  recently  introduced  in  the  most  flattering  manner — 
his  prevailing  weakness  is  imitation,  and  hence  we  have  some  fear 
that  he  will  never  c.xceed  his  first  “  Dramatic  Scenes.'*’  Our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Rogers,  Montgomery,  Crabbe,  and  Hogg,  we  think, 
are  likely  never  to  be  much  staggered  or  discomposed,  in  finding 
them  leaving  the  tracks  they  hitherto  have  been  so  very  success¬ 
fully  pursuing.  We  would  we  had  any,  even  the  slightest  hopes, 
of  Coleridge.  Joanna  Baillie  has  attained  a  literary  distinction 
to  which  it  were  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  among  the  learned  fe¬ 
males  celebrated  in  our  history  ;  and  Felicia  Hemans,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  cannot  have  forgotten,  received  our  warmest  approbation ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  her  falling  short  of  our 
high  expectations.  But  what  Croly,  Wilson,  Shelly,  and,  we  shall 
add,  Maturin,  Reynolds,  and  Anster,  may  yet  achieve,  we  dare  not 
say  ;  though  we  trust  we  are  not  deceived  in  considering  the 
works  they  have  given  us  as  but  faint  and  im}x?rfect  pledges  of 
their  matured  strength  and  vigour.  And  Milman  has  sent  forth 
a  dramatic  poem  worthy  of  the  present,  nay,  of  any  other  age,  of 
English  literature,  to  which  we  are  not  witliout  hopes  of  doing 
farther  justice  hereafter.  Numerous  and  splendid  as  the  names 
we  have  enumerated  must  be  allowed  to  be,  there  are  many, 
many  others,  though  less  known,  and  therefore  less  appreciated, 
who  have  concurred  in  establishing  the  claims  of  the  living  poets 
to  constitute  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  imposing  constclla- 
lions  of  genius  that  hath  ever  appeared  in  our  horizon. 

“  The  Angel  of  the  World,'”  an  Arabian  tale,  is  founded  on  a 
passage  in  the  Khoraun,  wherein  Mohammed,  exhorting  against 
the  use  of  wine,  relates  how  the  angels,  Haruth  and  Maruth,  who 
had  spoken  arrogantly  of  their  own  virtue,  and  of  man's  culpa¬ 
bility,  were  sent  to  earth  to  give  proofs  of  Aeir  power  to  resist 
temptation.  As  the  mean  of  enUcement,  Zohara  descended,  and 
appeared  before  them  iri  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  w'oman,  bring¬ 
ing  a  complaint  against  her  husband.  They  however  withstood 
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her  seduction  until  she  prevailed  on  them  to  drink  wine,  when 
they  gave  full  sway  to  every  unlawful  indulgence.  The  story 
has  been  differently  related  ;  yet,  be  it  told  as  it  may,  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  author  remarks,  **  it  is  one  of  those  modifications  of  the  His- 
“  tory  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the  temptation  in  paradise, 
“  which  make  up  so  large  a  pordon  of  Asiatic  mytholi^y.”  Nei¬ 
ther  is  this  relation  alu^ther  unknown  to  the  English  reader, 
as  Southey,  in  what  he  calls  his  “  wild  and  wondrous  song” 
of  Thalafia,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  belief ;  and  with 
equal  propriety  and  effect  has  introduced  the  two  angels, 
as  expiating  their  transgressions,  amid  the  desolate  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Mr.  Croly  has  preferred  to  alter  the  traditionary 
account  in  many  respects,  as  the  reader  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  by  the  abstract  we  intend  giving  of  his  poem,  which  is 
written  in  Spenserian  stanzas.  The  author  has  introduced  but 
one  angel,  and  to  render  "him  less  excusable  in  failing  to  resist 
the  repeated  attempts  on  his  firmness,  he  describes  with  appro¬ 
priate  fitness,  various  and  imposing  phenomena,  as  warnings 
against  the  commission  of  his  crime.  Near  the  commencement 
of  the  poem,  we  find  the  angel  of  the  world  enthroned  within  a 
“  dome  of  alabaster,”  on  the  sacred  mount  near  Damascus,  after 
having  accomplished  the  task  enjoined  on  him,  when  sent  to 
earth  by  the  prophet,  and  impatient  for  the  hour  of  dismissal. 

“  It  came  at  last.  It  came  with  trumpets’  sounding. 

It  came  with  thunders  of  the  Atabal, 

And  warriors’  shouts,  and  Arab  chargers’  bounding. 

The  Sacred  Standard  crown’d  Medina’s  wall. 

From  palace,  mosque,  and  minaret's  golden  ball. 

Ten  thousand  emerald  banners  floated  free. 

Beneath,  liJce  sun-beams,  thro’  the  gateway  tall. 

The  Emirs  led  their  steel-mail’d  chivalry. 

And  the  whole  city  rang  with  sixirts  and  soldier  glee.” 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  having 
contemplated  the  lovely  scenes  surrounding  him,  and  intending 
to  stretch  forth  his  wing— and  spring  up  through  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven — “  a  pilgrim  clung  to  the  pavilion’s  steps.”  By  tell¬ 
ing  her  tale  of  distress,  she  contrives  to  win  the  entire  ascendancy 
over  him.  We  do  not  intend  spending  useless  words  in  reca¬ 
pitulating  how  this  ascendancy  was  gained,  and  his  firmness 
shaken  by  the  Tempter’s  successive  efforts,  nor  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena,  introduced  to  heighten  the  pictures,  which  are  common 
“  to  the  fiery  soil,  and  exalted  atmosphere  of  the  East but 
shall  rather  extract  some  of  the  more  striking  stanzas,  which  nar¬ 
rate  them.  Her  tale  is  soon  told— when  the  pitying  angel  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  enchantress  with  a  blessing, 

“  The  weeper  raised  the  veil ;  a  mby  lip 

I'iist  dawn'd ;  then  glow’d  the  young  cheek’s  deeper  hue. 
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Yet  delicate  as  roses  when  they  dip 
Their  odorous  blossoms  in  the  morning  dew. 

Then  beam’d  the  eyes,  twin  stars  of  living  blue ; 

Half  shaded  by  the  curls'of  glo^  hair. 

That  turned  to  golden  as  the  light  wind  threw 
Their  clusters  in  the  western  golden  glare. 

Yet  was  her  blue  eye  dim,  for  tears  were  standing  there. 

He  looked  upon  her,  and  her  hurried  gate 
Was  at  his  look  drq}p’d  instant  on  the  noimd ; 

But  o'er  her  cheek  ^  beauty  rush’d  a  blaze. 

Her  bosom  heav’d  above  its  silken  bound. 

As  if  the  soul  had  felt  some  sudden  wound. 

He  looked  again ;  the  cheek  was  deadly  pale ; 

The  bosom  sank  with  one  long  sigh  profound ; 

Yet  still  one  lily  hand  upheld  her  veil. 

And  one  press’d  her  heart — that  sigh  told  all  its  tale. 

She  stoop’d  and  from  the  thicket  pluck’d  a  flower. 

Kiss’d  it  with  ea^r  lip,  then  with  faint  hand 
Laid  it  upon  the  nright  step  of  the  bower : 

Such  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  land. 

Her  sighs  were  richer  than  the  rose  they  fann’d,  .  » 

The  breezes  swept  H  to  the  Angel’s  feet ; 

Yet  even  that  sweet  slight  boon,  ’twas  Heaven’s  command. 

He  must  not  touch,  from  her  tW  doubly  sweet. 

No  earthly  gift  must  stain  that  hallow’d  judgment-seat. 

The  flower  still  lay  upon  the  splendid  spot. 

The  Pilgrim  turn’d  away  as  smote  with  shame ; 

Her  eye  a  glance  of  self-uphraiding  shot. 

That  pierc^  his  bosom  like  a  shaft  of  flame. 

The  humbled  one  pronounced  and  blcss’d  his  name. 

Cross’d  her  white  arms,  and  slowly  bade  fareweU. 

A  sudden  faiiitness  o’er  the  Angel  came ; 

The  voice  rose  sweet  and  solemn  as  a  spell. 

She  bowed  her  fltce  to  Earth,  and  o’er  it  dron’d  her  veil. 

Still  knelt  the  Suppliant  cover’d  with  her  veil. 

But  all  her  beauty  living  on  his  eye. 

Still  sunny  bright  the  clustering  ringlets  fell 
Around  her  fbrehead’s  polish’d  ivory. 

Her  hidden  cheek  was  still  the  rose-bud’s  dye. 

He  heard  her  parting  sigh  beside  him  swell. 

He  glanced  around — no  Spirit  hover’d  nigh. 

He  took  the  flow’r,  and  blushing,  sigh’d  "  farewdl.” 

What  sound  has  stunned  his  ear  ?  A  sndden  thunder-peal.” 

The  flower  is  possessed  of  a  subtle  fra<pttAce  which  over¬ 
powers  his  soul,  and  leads  him  to  gaze  fondly  oii-  her  beauty. 
Then  come  the  effects  of  music — in  the'sin^ng  an  evening 
liymn,  such  as  the  shepherds  sing,"  accompanying  the  air  with  a 
Syrian  lyre. . 

A  mist  seem’d  spreading  between  Heaven  and  him ; 

He  sat  absorb’d  in  dreams ; - a  sean^ng  tone 

Came  on  his  ear,  oh  how  her  dark  eyes  swim 
Who  breath’d  that  echo  of  a  heart  undone. 

The  song  of  early  joys,  delicious,  dear,  and  gone ! 
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T1i£  Aincl  felt  his  madness,  wared  his  hand 
To  bid  her  leare  the  arbonr— and  arose ; 

But  nearer  still  the  -Hinstrcl  took  her  stand. 

Impassion’d  beauty  on  her  young  cheek  glows  ; 

In  a  sweet,  tender  smile  her  lips  disclose 
The  pearly  teeth — her  form  of  symmetry 
Bends  like  a  rose-stem,  when  tlK  sephn  blows  ; 

And  tho*  her  voice  is  trembling  as  I  sigh,  * 

Love  triumphs  in  her  smile,  and  fond,  d^cious  eye. 

At  once  the  strain  awoke — wild,  potent,  grand. 

The  praise  of  hearts  that  scorn  the  world’s  control. 

Disdaining  all  but  Lore’s  delicious  band. 

The  chain  of  gold  and  flow’rs,  the  tie  of  soul. 

She  stopp’d — strange  paleness  o’er  her  beauty  stole. 

She  glanc’d  above,  then  sank  her  glowing  eye. 

Blue  as  the  star  tliat  glitter’d  by  the  pole ; 

One  tear-drop  gleam’d,  her  ^uick  hand  dash'd  it  by. 

She  dropp’d  the  lyre,  and  turn'd — as  if  she  turn’d  to  die.” 

After  a  powerful  and  affecting  description  of  a  caravan  over, 
whelmed  1^  the  sand-storm,  the  poem  proceeds : 

'The  Angel  knew  the  warning  of  that  storm ; 

But  saw  the  shuddering  Minstra’s  step  draw  near. 

And  felt  the  whole  deep  witchery  of  her  form. 

Her  sigh  was  music’s  e^o  to  her  ear  ; 

He  loved — and  tr.ie  love  ever  banish^  fear. 

Now  night  had  droop’d  on  earth  her  raven  wing  ; 

But  in  me  arbour  all  was  splendour  clear  ; 

And  like  twin  spirits  in  its  charmed  ring 
Shone  that  sweet  child  of  earth,  and  that  star  diadem’d  King. 

For,  whether  ’twas  the  light’s  unusual  glow. 

Or  that  some  natural  change  had  on  her  come. 

Her  look,  tho’  lovely  still,  was  loftier  now. 

Her  tender  cheek  was  flushed  with  brighter  bloom  ; 

Yet  in  her  azure  eye  there  gathered  doom. 

Like  evening's  clouds  across  its  own  blue  star, 

'Then  would  a  sudden  flash  its  depths  illume ; 

And  wore  she  but  the  wing  and  gemm’d  tiar. 

She  seem’d  instinct  with  power  to  make  the  clouds  her  car. 

She  slowly  raised  her  arm,  that,  bright  as  snow. 

Gleam’d  like  a  rising  meteor  thro’  the  air. 

Shedding  white  lustre  on  her  turban’d  brow  ; 

She  gazed  on  Heaven,  as  wrapt  in  solemn  prayer ; 

She  still  look’d  woman,  but  more  proudly  fair  ; 

And  as  she  stood  and. pointed  to  the  sky. 

With  that  Axed  look  of  loveliness  and  care, 

'The  Angel  thought,  and  check’d  it  with  a  sigh, 

He  saw  some  Spirit  fallen  from  immortality. 

The  silent  prayer  was  done,  and  now  she  mov’d 
Faint  to  his  footstool,  and  upon  her  knee. 

Besought  her  lord,  if  in  his  Heaven  they  loved, 

'That,  as  she  never  more  his  face  must  see. 

She  there  might  pledge  her  heart’s  fldelity. 

She  turn’d,  and  pluck’d  a  cluster  from  tlm  vine. 

And  o’er  a  chalice  waved  it,  with  a  sigh. 
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Then,  with  bow'd  forehead,  rear’d  before  the  ihrine 
The  cr}8tal  cup.— 'The  Angel  roae  in  wrath — ’twas  wine ! 

She  stood;  she  shrank;  she  totter’d.  Down  he  sprang, 

^V'ith  one  hand  clasp’d  her  waist,  with  one  upheld 
The  vase — his  ears  with  giddy  murmurs  rang ; 

His  eve  upon  her  dying  ^eek  was  spell’d ; 
lie  glanc’d  upon  the  brim — its  bright  draught  swell’d 
*Like  liquid  rose,  its  odour  touch’d  nis  brain ; 

He  knew  his  ruin,  but  his  soul  was  quell’d ; 

He  shudder’d — gazed  upon  her  cheek  again. 

Press’d  her  pale  lip,  and  to  the  last  that  cup  did  drain. 

Th’  Knehantress  smil’d,  as  still  in  some  sweet  dream. 

Then  waki  n’d  in  a  long,  delicious  sigh. 

And  on  tlie  bending  Sjiirit  fixed  the  beam 
Of  her  deep,  dewy,  melancholy  eye. 

The  undone  Angel  gave  no  more  reply 
Than  hiding  his  pale  forehead  in  the  nair 
That  floated  on  her  neck  of  ivory. 

And  breathless  pressing,  with  her  ringlets  fair. 

From  his  bright  eyes  the  tears  of  passion  and  despair." 

The  AngePs  transgressions  are  nearly  complete— and  the 
avenger  of  sin,  after  a  storm  of  light  has  pass^  over,  is  seen 
approaching.  With  the  hopes  of  Iteing  able  to  elude  the  threat¬ 
ened  punishment  ready  to  fall  on  them,  the  Tempter  suggests 
his  revealing  the  words  graved  on  the  throne  of  Solomon,  wliich 
raise  mortals  to  the  state  of  angels.  Intoxicated  with  the  effects 
of  the  wine,  and  in  a  state  of  ntind  betwixt  delirium  and.dcsp;)ir, 
—he  commits  this  *  sin  of  sins' — when  the  full  and  aggravated 
nature  of  his  guilt  bursts  upon  him.  We  must  give  some  more 
stanzas  Itesides  those  already  quoted— and  the  following  are  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  which  the  poem  contains. 

The  storm  of  light  is  on  the  clouds  receding. 

The  purple  streamers  wander  {xale  and  thin. 

But  o’er  the  pole  an  amber  flame  it  spreading. 

In  shooting,  starry  points,  and  far  within 

Resolves  a  stooping  splendour  crystalline.  . 

It  opens,  but  who  sits  upon  that  throne  ? 

The  Angel  knew  the  punisher  of  tin. 

Cheek’d  on  his  lip  the  self-uphraiding  poan. 

Strain’d  with  wild  arms  his  love,  and  joy’d  to  be  undone. 

And  once,  ’twas  but  a  moment,  on  her  cheek 
He  gave  a  glanoc,  that  sank  his  hurried  eye. 

And  pressed  it  closer  on  her  dazzling  neck. 

But  even  in  that  swift  gaze  he  could  espy 
A  look  that  made  his  heart’s  blood  backwards  fly. 

M’as  it  a  dream  }  there  echoed  in  his  ear 
A  stinging  tone — a  laugh  of  mockery  ! 

It  was  a  dream — it  must  be.  Oh  !  that  fear. 

When  the  heart  longs  to  know,  what  it  it  death  to  hear. 

"  He  glanced  again — ^her  eye  was  upward  still. 

Fix’d  on  the  stooping  of  that  burning  car ; 

But  thro*  his  bosom  shot  an  arrowy  thrill, 

'fo  tee  its  solemn,  stem,  unearthly  glare  ; 
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She  stood  a  statue  of  sublime  despair. 

But  on  her  lip  sat  scorn. — His  spuit  froae,— 

His  footstep  reel’d, — his  wan  lip  gasp’d  for  air  ; 

She  felt  bis  throb, — and  o’er  him  stoop’d  with  brows 
As  evening  sweet,  and  kiss’d  him  with  a  lip  of  rose. 

Again  she  was  all  beauty,  and  they  stood 
Still  fonder  clasp’d,  and  gazing  with  the  eye 
Of  famine  gazing  on  the  poison’d  food 
That  it  must  fe^  on,  or  abstaining  die. 

There  was  between  them  now  nor  tear  nor  sigh  ; 

Theirs  was  the  deep  communion  of  the  soul ; 

Passion’s  absorbing,  bitter  luxury  ; 

What  was  to  them  or  Heaven  or  fUirth,  the  whole 
Was  in  that  fatal  spot,  where  they  stood  sad,  and  sole.  . 

Th’  Enchantress  first  shook  off  the  silent  trance ; 

And  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  murmuring 
Of  summer  streams  beneath  the  moonlight’s  glance. 

Besought  the  desperate  one  to  spread  the  wing 
Beyond  the  power  of  his  vindictive  King. 

Slave  to  her  slightest  word,  he  raised  his  plume, 

A  purple  cloud,  and  stood  in  act  to  spring 
Thro’  that  fierce  upward  sea  of  storm  and  gloom  ; 

She  wildly  kiss’d  his  band,  and  sank,  as  in  a  tomb. 

'The  Angel  cheer’d  her,  ‘  No !  let  Justice  wreak 
Its  wrath  upon  them  both,  or  him  alone.’ 

A  flush  of  love’s  pure  crimson  lit  her  cheek  ; 

She  whisper’d,  and  his  stoop’d  ear  drank  the  tone 
With  mad  delight ;  '  Oh  there  is  one  way,  one. 

To  save  us  both.  Are  there  not  mighty  words 
Graved  on  the  magnet-throne  where  Solomon 
Sits  ever  guarded  by  the  Genii  swords. 

To  give  thy  servant  wings  like  her  resplendent  Lmrd’s  V 

This  was  the  Sin  of  Sins  !  The  first,  last  crime,^ 

In  Earth  and  Heaven,  unnamed,  unnameable ; 

This  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  before  all  time. 

Had  smitten  Eblis,  brightest,  first  that  fell ; 

He  started  back. — ‘  M’nat  urged  him  to  rebel  ? 

^Vhat  led  that  soft  seducer  to  his  bow’r  ? 

Could  tAe  have  laid  upon  his  soul  that  spell. 

Young,  lovely,  fond ;  yet  but  an  earthly  flow’r?’ 

But  for  that  fsud  cup,  he  had  been  free  that  hour. 

But  still  its  draught  was  fever  in  his  blood. 

He  caught  the  upward,  humble,  weeping  gleam 
Of  woman’s  eye,  by  papion  all  subdued ; 

He  sigh’d,  and  at  his  sigh  he  saw  it  beam : 

Oh  !  the  sweet  frenzy  of  the  lover's  dream  ! 

A  moment’s  lingering,  and  they  both  must  die. 

The  lightning  round  them  shot  a  broader  stream ; 

He  felt  her  dasp  his  knees  in  agony ; 

He  spoke  the  wordis  of  might, — the  thunder  gave  reply  ! 

The  poem  terminates  with  the  Angel’s  punishment ;  and  tu 
aggravate  his  misery,  after  having  ravealed  the  “  words  of  might,” 
he  discovers  the  Tempter,  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
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and  blandishment,  but  regarding  him  with  the  laugh  of  mock, 
ery  and  derinon,  transformed  to  Eblis,  the  monarch  **  of  Hell's 
sovereignties.*  But  we  have  already  said,  and  quoted  enough 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  great  merits  of  this  poem.  It  is 
disfigured  with  none  of  those  affected  peculiarities  and  foolish 
conceits,  which  too  often,  at  the  present  time,  are  found  blend, 
ed  with  genuine  poetry.  It  exhibits  a  peculiar  happiness  in  the 
appropriation  of  ornament  and  imagery  consonant  with  its  na- 
ture :  and  the  touching  beauty,  the  deep  pathos,  and  marks  of 
genius  which  pervade  it,  added  to  the  richness  and  energy  of 
its  style,  will  contribute  not  ypnly  to  exalt  the  rising  reputation 
of  the  author,  but  be  conducive,  in  no  small  degree,  to  draw 
somewhat  more  attention  to  the  literature  and  traditions  of  Aro. 
bia,  the  source  from  whence  the  renovation  of  European  litera. 
ture  proceeded. 

The  second,  and  longest  poem  in  the  volume,  Sebastian,  is 
composed  in  that  species  of  irregular  rhyme  now.a..days  so  com. 
roon.  It  likewise  is  a  pleasing  poem,  much  beauty,  elegance, 
and  interest '  Tt  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Lara,  not  in  its  chief 
personage  having  any  likeness  to  the  daring  hardihood  of  Lord 
Byron's  hero,  and  the  air  of  mystery  which  surrounds  him — for 
Sebastian  is  a  warrior,  brave,  active,  and  generous,  the  spirit  of 
chivalrous  feeling  only  surpassed  by  the  controling  effects  of  love ; 
as  in  the  scenes  of  ba^ueting  and  festivity  ;  and  by  an  occasional 
resemblance  in  their  attachments  and  situation,  oetween  Kaled 
and  Sidonia's  **  princely  daughter."  The  poem,  (which,  as  we 
are  informed,  is  partly  founded  on  fact,)  opens  with  an  address 
to  “  Imperial  Spmn.” 

"  Thou  land  of  love  and  loveliness,  what  dreams 
Of  pomp,  and  beauty,  and  old  chivalry. 

Haunt  the  green  boraers  of  thy  mighty  streams." 

We  have  a  brilliant  description  of  the  ceremony  of  Floranthe, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Sidonia,  taking  the  veil,  prepara- 
tory  to  Sebastian's  marriage  with  her  sister.  On  the  bridal 
day,  a  tournament  is  given,  when  Maria's  steed  is  startled,  and 
springs  ofi*  “  like  the  wind — and  we  are  somewhat  startled  in 
finding,  after  she  has  escaped  from  every  danger  as  by  a  miracle, 
“  At  her  pavilion  s  porch  the  lady  fell. 

The  danger  that  had  braced  her  lofty  heart, 

Wa.s  gone,  but  with  it  the  high  heart  was  gone  ; 

In  vain  the  husband’s  kiss,  the  leech's  art ; 

Her  spirit  soar’d  from  that  cold  threshold  stone." 

The  bridegroom  therefore  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  be. 
comes  a  widower — ^but  he  felt  “  no  cureless  agony" — for  “  he  had 
not  loved — but  he  could  give  the  tears  of  man  to  beauty’s  sud. 
den  doom."  Sebastian  after  this  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
“  stirring  times,"  which  passed  over  Spain  a  century  ago,  when 
invaded  by  the  power  of  the  Bourbons;  and  witnesses  the  siege 
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of  Barcelona  and  Grenada.  The  evening  before  the  order  came 
to  march — “  There  was  a  banquet  in  Volverde’s balls — the  city’a 
noblest  name.**  Sel)a8ttan  of  course  attends,  and  the  festival  is 
6nely  narrated.  When  standing  unmasked,  to  breathe  the  pure 
air,  he  hears  his  name  repeated  “  in  a  low  sigh  of  agony.”  He 
endeavours  to  overtake  the  gentle  fugitive,  but  she  escapes  from 
him  in  the 'crowd — and  ere  Tong  he  finds  hirasell*  carried  on  by 
the  concourse,  who  are  guided  by  the  echo  of  a  distant  harp,  to 
admire  some  new  wonder.  -Here  we  shall  delight  the  reader 
with  an  extract  full  of  tenderness  and  beauty. 

The  sound  came  from  a  large  and  lofty  tent, 

.  Tissued  with  emblems  of  Spain's  ancient  wars ; 

Thro'  the  slight  silk  the  mynie  breathed  its  scent. 

And  pour'd  weir  beams,  the  blue  and  midnight  stars. 

Raised  like  an  idol,  on  the  slight  ascent 
Of  a  low,  central  tripod  sat  a  Moor, 

The  young  mamcian  of  those  sounds :  the  floor. 

The  waving  wslls,  were  touch'd  with  tender  gloom. 

-  She  was  unveil’d,  and  yet  the  shawl  of  green. 

That  wreathed  its  thick-pearl’d  fringe  her  locks  between. 

Threw  shadow,  dim  and  deep,  upon  her  bloom ; 

But  slight  the  tinw  the  Aihc  sun  had  thrown 
Upon  her  check,  the  eye  dark  diamond  shone. 

Sne  sat  beneath  a  lamp  of  flgured  gold. 

That  on  her  turban  pour'd  a  dazslhig  flame. 

Her  minstrel  tale  of  wonder  had  been  told. 

Her  hand  was  resting  on  the  harp's  rich  frame ; 

She  gave  one  glance :  her  cheek  seem’d  flush’d  with  shame. 

She  cast  upon  the  ground  her  startled  eye ; 

She  swept  the  harp,— no  song  accordant  came ; 

Her  bosom  thro’  its  caftan  panted  high  ; 

But  all  her  voice  was  one  deep,  painful  sigh.  ' 

The  high  assemblage,  sympaUiizing,  gazed 
On  her  strange  beauty  and  her  sudden  pain. 

.Their  plaudits  proud  her  sinking  spirit  raised. 

She  bow’d,  and,  blushing,  she  renew'd  the  strain. 

Her  red  lip  smiled,  as  if  in  sweet  disdain 
Of  its  late  check ;  she  lightly  touch’d  the  string. 

And  tried  an  air  of  sportiveness  again : 

Again  her  hand,  her  voice  seem’d  wandering 

She  dried  a  tear,  and  gave  her  prison’d  angi^h  wing. 

"  Farewell,  ray  gentle  harp,  farewell. 

Thy  task  shall  soon  be  done. 

And  she  who  loved  thy  lonely  spell 
Shall  like  its  tones  ^  gone. 

Gone  to  the  bed  where  mortal  pain 
Pursues  the  weary  heart  in  vain. 

**  I  shed  no  tears,  light  passes  by 
The  pang  that  melts  in  tears. 

The  stricken  bosom  that  can  sigh. 

No  mortal  arrow  bears. 

When  comes  the  heart’s  true  agony, 

'The  lip  is  hush’d  and  calm  the  eye. 
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“  And  mine  hag  come,  no  more  1  weep. 

No  longer  passion’s  slave. 

My  sleep  must  be  th’  unwaking  sleep. 

My  b«l  must  be  the  grave. 

Thro’  my  wild  brain  no  more  shall  move 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy,  or  love." 

Sebastian  of  course  is  enchanted — noxo  he  feels  the  subtle 
power  of  love — and  to  him  “  the  world  was  changed.”  But  love 
is  accompanied  with  disappointment.  He  indulges  for  a  time  in 
a  species  of  delirium,  when  thinking,  of  the  lovely  form  he  had 
seen — but  the  sound  of  the  bugle-horn  disturbs  his  drean)s — 
and — he  can  obtain  no  tidings  of  “  the  minstrel  Moor.” 

Lived  there  the  man  who  could  but  name  her  name  ? 

None  knew  it,  where  she  went,  nor  whence  she  came." 

Sebastian  receives  a  wound  at  the  storming  of  Grenada. 
When  recovering,  he  wanders  forth  one  evening,  to  admire  the 
surrounding  scenery — and  approaches  the  celebrated  palace  of 
Alhambra.  He  hears  this  song,  “  whose  closing  tone  woke 
memories  sweet  and  wild ;”  but  a  hopeless  search  again  rewards 
his  anxiety. 

I  know  thy  beauty;  summer  dreams 
Have  shown  me  forms  that  look’d  like  thine. 

I’ve  seen  thee  in  the  sunset  beams ; 

I’ve  loved  thee  as  a  thing  divine. 

How  have  1  shunn'd  thee !  but  thine  eye 
Hangs  o’er  me,  like  a  watching  sphere. 

Star  of  my  solitary  sky. 

Where’er  my  spirit  turns,  *tis  there. 

For  life,  for  death,  the  chain  is  twined  ; 

Thou’rt  in  my  mind,  thou  art  my  mind." 

Again  he  meets  “  a  shape,” — “  a  blue  upgazing  eye,”  and  a 
^ace  that  was  pictured  in  his  mind,  as  returning  home — and  again 
is  unsuccessful.  His  attendant  tries  to  cheer  his  drooping  spi¬ 
rits,  and  chaunts  the  pageant  of  «  Zephyr  and  the  Rose  Nymph,” 
•which  had  been  played  on  his  marriage  night  in  Valencia.  This 
brings  on  an  explanation— and  Sebastian,  recalling  the  thoughts 
of  these  gay  scenes,  and  the  mournful  event  of  the  following 
day,  bewmis  the  misfortunes  of  Sidonia. 

“  But  she,  his  best-beloved,  his  hallowed  one. 

Whose  life  consoled  hire  for  the  double  grave. 

Better  she  ne’er  was  bom ; — ^her  hard  heart  gave 
The  deadliest  blow; — he  dies  the  death  of  shame. 

She  fled  her  convent,  stain’d  her  noble  name ; 

Fled,  with  a  menial  for  her  paramour ; — 

Her  house’s  honour  crush’d  beyond  all  cure  ;— 

Undone !  in  body  and  in  soul  undone !" 

Contrary  to  our  intention,  we  really  must  venture  upon  an¬ 
other  extract — and  the  last.  We  leave  it  to  plead  its  own  c\- 
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cuse,  as,  besides  its  masterly  description  of  the  tenderest  aifec- 
tions  that  have  power  over  the  heart,  which  it  contains — it  is 
necessary,  for  elucidating  the  progress  of  the  story,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  heroine. 

"  Talk  I  suiTering !  all  to  thine  is  tame, 

A  father's  sorrow  for  his  daughter’s  shame.” 

Sebastian  paused,  and  turn’d.  '  Yet  silent?  Bov: 

Thank  heaven,  my  blood  was  spared  that  base  allay ; 

Was  it  not  well?’  The  youtli  replied,  ‘  ’Twas  well. 

She  was  a  wretch.  She’s  dead.'  His  accent  fell. 

*  What ! — ^have  you  seen  her  ?’  'Yes,  on  that  proud  night, 

VVTien  every  heart,  but  one,  but  her’s  was  light 

’Twas  at  the  palace  pageant;  on  the  eve 
Of  my  lord’s  mournful  bridal.  Oh,  foi^vc — 

My  careless  hand  no  more  shall  touch  that  string. 

She  clung  to  life,  as  shipwreck’d  wretches  cling. 

When  the  next  wave  must  sweep  them  from  the  shore. 

Her  cheek  was  whiter  than  the  veil  she  wore  ; 

She  mingled  with  the  festive  crowd  unknown. 

Tasting  her  desperate  joy ; — her  die  was  thrown  !’ 

*  'fhe  day  before  her  vows !  the  world  was  dear 
'  She  loved  it  not ;  she  had  high  business  there.’ 

‘  Know  you  her  further  story  ?’  ‘  Nothing — No.' 

*  You  weep.'  ’Tis  childish,  weak,  but  tears  will  flow. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  lord  I  loved ; 

Sidonia's  vassal,  could  I  see  unmoved 

His  loved  one  sink,  beyond  my  baffled  art. 

Sink  in  the  sickness  of  the  broken  heart  ?’ 

'  What  plunged  her  in  the  convent  ?'  '  Madness  all ; 

The  frenzied  piety  that’s  sure  to  fall.’ 

'  Rash  sufferer !  but  she  swiftly  sought  her  cure  ; 

She  fled,  and  with — ’  ‘  Oh,  with  no  paramour.’ 

‘  A  page  was  seen — ’  ‘  No,  as  yon  heaven  is  high. 

She  had  no  paramour !  'Fhat  page  was — I.” 

“  Sebastian  gazad :  *  Where  roves  th’  unhappy  one  ?’ 

‘  She  roves  no  more ;  her  earthly  wandering  s  done.’ 

'  Aye,  the  loose,  outflung  follower  of  some  camp. 

Blighted  by  burning  noon,  and  nightly  damp ; 

Her  heart  a  ruin,  and  her  cheek  a  flame ; 

Fever  or  famine  closed  her  course  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  tale ;  deny  it  not ;  'tis  proved. 

If  false,  why  shun  the  father  that  she  loved  ? 

Why  break  ner  convent  vows?  She  chose  her  chain.' 

'  No  ear,  save  Heaven’s,  has  heard  her  heart  complain  ; 

Oh,  had  you  seen  too  late  repentance  heap 
'fhe  ashes  on  her  dying  heatl !’ — ‘  You  weep ; 

She  might  be  pitied — must  not  be  forgiven ; 

Compassion’s  numan,  pardon  rests  with  heaven ; 

'fhere  let  her  make  her  peace :  her  heart  is  stained ; 

The  step  is  made  that  never  was  regained.” 

'  Y et,  if  you  loved  her — ’ — ‘  Her  !  presumptuous  boy. 

Venture  no  more :  love  her! — At  once  destroy 
All  honour,  live  in  open  shame,  or  fly, 
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Scared, — wolf-likc"' from  the  gUQoe  of  hwnan  eje ! 

This  thvarta  ami  troubles  me  !— no  more  of  love/. 

He  fixed  his  look  upon  the  Mount  above. 

From  whose  bold  forehead  in  the  moonlight  beam, 

Th’  Alhambra  rose, — a  silver  diadem. 

'  Passion  of  passions,  sovereign,  aole,  sublime  I 
Earth's  only  one  that  scorns  to  yield  to  time, 

Shall  perish  into  dust  upon  thy  shrine.  ■ 

Fabian,  this  eve  I've  seen  witmn  those  walla 
A  f<Rin,  a  mystery,  that  enchants,  appals — 

That  has  hung  o'er  me  like  a  summer-cloud. 

Till  my  heart  num'd,  my  feeble  reason  bow'd ; 

Made  uie  day’s  thou^l,  the  vision  of  my  bed ; 

Met  me  and  shunn’d,— been  in  my  grasp  and  fled. 

Till  I  have  dream'd  it  of  the  sht^-s  that  come 
To  train  the  thoughtless  for  the  early  tomb. 

There  Fabian  wilt  thou  see  thy  master  laid  ?’ 

The  page  replied  not — ^his  droop'd  cheek  was  stay’d 
Heavy  upon  his  knee,  as  over  wept. — 

Next  morning  Fabian  disappears ;  and  shortly  aA'erwards  Se¬ 
bastian  resolves  on  returning  to  Valenda,  to  comfort  old  Sidonia, 
who  now  had  no  child  to  bless"  his  declining  years.  Here  he 
is  met  with  the  intelligence  that- Floran the,  Sidonia's  youngest 
daughter,  has  returned  in  peace. 

“  She  came  in  purity — ^but  came  to  die.” 

Our  readers  of  the  gentler  sex  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
surprised  at  Sebastian's  want  of  discernment,  and  feel  happy, 
that  at  length  he  discovers  who  it  was  that  cost  him  so  many 
a  sigh,  and  had  been  often  at  his  side,  when  he  had  given  up 
hope ! 

But  the  young  Vestal’s  vows  ?  'Tis  well  the  Pope 
Js  kind  of  neart,  and  fractures  many  a  chain. 

I  fear  in  England  they  could  have  no  hope. 

But  dukes  and  ducats  can  do  much  in  Spain : 

So  they  were  wedded,  and  life’s  smoothest  tide 
Bore  on  its  hreast  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.*! 

So  ends  a  tale,  which  has  much  of  the  elegance  and  fancy  of 
Moore,  with  the  power  and  feeling  of  Byron.  We  luive  said  so 
much  of  these  two,  the  principal  poems  in  the  volume,  as  to  have 
left  little  space  to  allude  to  the  miscellaneous  poems  which  it 
contains.  These,  in  general,  are  worthy  of  the  author.  They 
remind  us  of  other  vigorous  sketches,  which  have  appeared  in 
various  periodical  publications,  by  the  same  hand.  But  we  must 
conclude— and  this  we  shall  do  with  again  expressing  the  hopes  of 
what  we  expect  from  Mr.  Crolt,  and  with  selecUng  one,  as  a 
sample,  of  lus  miscellaneous  poems. 

«  SATAN, 

Prince  of  the  fall’n !  aropnd  thee  sweep 
The  billows  of  the  bumiog  deep. 
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Above  thee  low’n  the  rallen  flr^  *' 
Beneath  thee  bunts  the  flamiMipire. 
And  on  thy  sleepless  vision  ilie 
Hell’s  living'  clouds  of  agomes. 

But  thou  dost  like  a  mountain  stand. 
The  spear  uplifted  in  thy  hand  ; 

Thy  gorgeous  eye,— a  comet  shmi. 

Calm  into  utter  ihurknesa  borne  ; 

A  naked  giant,  stem,  sublime. 

Arm’d  in  despair,  and  scorning  Time. 

Ob  thy  curl’d  lip  is  throned  disdain. 
That  may  revenge,  but  not  complain : 
Thy  mighty  cheek  is  Arm,  tho’  pale ; 
There  smote  the  blast  of  fiery  him. 

Yet  wan,  wild  beauty  lingers  there. 
The  wredc  of  an  arcnangel’s  sphere. 

Thy  forehead  wean  no  diadem. 

The  king  is  in  thy  eye-boll’s  bram ; 

Thy  form  is  grandeur  unsubdued, 

^le  Chief  of  Hell’s  dark  multitude. 
Thou  prison’d,  ruin'd,  unforgiven ! 
Yet  fit  to  master  all  but  Heaven.’* 


A»t.  VI. — Jn  Account  of  Timbuefoo  and  Hotaa,  Territories  in 
the  Interior  of  Africa.^  by  El  Ha^e  Abd  Salam  Shabeeny ; 
mth  KoteSy  Critical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  are  \addedy 
Letters  descriptive  ^  Travels  tltrott^  JVest  and  South  Bar- 
baryy  and  across  the  Mountains  of  Atlas ;  also  FragmentSy 
NoteSy  and  Anecdotes  ;  Specimens  of  the  Arabic  Epistolary 
Style,  Sf'c.  4*0.  By  Jamks  Guey  Jackson,  Ucsident  upwartls 
of  Sixteen  Years  in  South  and  West  Barbary,  in  a  Diploma¬ 
tic  and  in.,  a  Commercial  Capacity.  Loudon :  Longman, 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown.  Fp.  577. 

X  HE  mat  interest  excited  by  the  geography  of  Africa,  and  by 
every  thing  that  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  interior,  is  continually  bringing  out  new  works  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  every  traveller  who  has  resided  in  this 
interesting  country,  and  has  any  thing  to  tell  of  its  geography, 
manners,  or  policy,  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  hearing  from 
the  public.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  thirst  for  this  species  of  in¬ 
formation,  that  it  has  now  become  the  practice  of  travellers, 
after  they  have  given  all  their  own  observations,  to  collect  the 
hearsay  statements  of  others  respecting  those  interiw  countries 
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into  which  they  themselves  have  not  found  it  safe  to  adventure. 
We  thus  grasp  at  -Information  even  at  second  haml ;  and 
though  this  seems  frequently  fashioned  to  suit  preconceived  no¬ 
tions,  it  is  acceptable  on  any  terms.  Rut  with  all  our  zeal,  and 
our  utmost  efforts,  we  are  very  far  from  having  yet  succeeded 
in  our  favourite  prospect  of  penetrating  into  the  interior.  We 
have,  indeed,  Imd  close  siege  to  the  fortress ;  we  have  attacked 
it  on  every  assailable  point ;  but  though  we  have  scaled  some  of 
the  outworks,  its  main  defences  seem  uninjured,  and  sull  conti¬ 
nue  to  frown  defiance  on  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  them.  The 
interior  of  Africa  is  protected  by  the  double  barrier  of  its  cli¬ 
mate,  adverse  to  the  health  of  Europeans,  and  still  more  by  tlie 
inhospitable  manners  and  hostile  faith  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
scattered  over  its  interior  To  overcome  these  obstacles  every 

f)rojector  has  his  own  scheme,  in  which,  while  he  professes  un- 
imited  confidence,  he  liberally  censures  the  plans  of  others.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  all  our  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  partial  success,  have  failed  as  to 
their  great  and  ultimate  purpose — thus  affording  prima facie  evi¬ 
dence,  at  least,  of  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  Rut  whether  the  failure,  in  this  case,  has  arisen  from  the 
inevitable  and  inherent  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  or  from  any 
want  of  circums]jection  in  those  to  whom  its  execution  was  com¬ 
mitted,  is  a  question  nut  easily  to  be  decided  in  the  present  li¬ 
mited  state  of  our  knowledge  In  the  mean  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  failures,  (he  zeal  for  African  discovery  conti¬ 
nues  unabated ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  enlight¬ 
ening  this  zeal,  and  of  guiding  it  into  a  proper  channel,  that  Mr. 
Jackson  has  given  publicity  to  the  present  work.  He  is  already 
known  to  the  public  by  his  account  of  Morocco,  which  contains 
abundance  of  useful  information  ;  and  having  resided  sixteen 
years  in  North  and  West  Rarbary,  we  may  naturally  give  him 
credit  for  a  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the  manners  and  language 
of  tlie  people.  In  the  language  he  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  tho¬ 
rough  proficient ;  and  though  he  seems  abundantly  sensible  of 
his  own  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  display  them,  it  is  certain 
that,  gifted  as  he  is,  he  must  enter  with  great  advantages  on  the 
arena  of  African  geography.  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  being  so 
able  an  ex|)ositur  of  his  own  merits,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  him 
to  a()eak  for  himself ;  and,  from  the  following  passage,  our  read¬ 
ers  will  lie  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  qualiiicatiuns  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken. 

1  was  established  upwards  of  sixteen  yean  in  West  and  South  Barbary  ; 
territories  that  mainuin  an  interrupted  intereourse  with  all  those  countries 
that  Miyor  Houghton,  Homeraann,  Park,  Kontgen,  Burckhardt,  Ritchie, 
and  others  have  attempted  to  explore.  1  was  diplomatic  agent  to  several 
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maritime  nations  of  Europe,  which  familiarised  me  with  all  ranks  of  society 
in  those  countries.  I  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  commercial  and  travel¬ 
ling  laiigtiage  of  Africa,  (the  Arabic.1  I  corresponded  myself  yiiih  the  Em¬ 
perors,  Princes,  and  Ba^aws  in  this  language ;  my  commercial  connections 
were  very  extensive,  amongst  all  the  most  respectable  merchants  who  traded 
with  Timburtoo  and  other  countries  of  Sudan.  My  residence  at  Agadeer, 
or  Santa  Cruz,  in  Suse,  afforded  me  eligible  opportunities  of  procuring  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  trade  with  Sudan,  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  A  long 
residence  in  the  country,  and  extensive  connections,  enabled  me  to  discrimi¬ 
nate,  and  to  ascertain  who  were  competent  and  who  were  not  competent  to 
give  me  the  information  I  required.  I  had  opportunities  at  my  leisure  of 
investigating  the  motives  that  any  might  have  to  deceive  me ;  I  had  time 
and  leisiue  also  to  investigate  their  moral  character,  and  to  ascertain  the 
principles  that  regvdated  their  respective  conduct.” 

Having  thus  enumerated  his  various  acquirements,  which  do 
not  really  seem  to  be  overrated,  he  proceeds  to  complain  griev¬ 
ously,  that  his  account  of  the  “  two  Niles,”  i.  e.  of  the  junction 
of  a  branch  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  should  have 
been  denied  by  fire-side  critics.  He  congratulates  himself, 
however,  on  the  additional  confirmation  which  he  informs  us 
this  theory  is  daily  receiving;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  mention 
a  circumstance  with  which  he  is  highly  gratified,  and  from  which 
he  draws  the  most  pleasing  anticipations,  namely,  that  the  learn¬ 
ed,  following  his  example,  have  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  changed  the  spelling  of  Tombuctoo  to  Timbuctoo.  In 
ten  years  more,  he  expresses  the  fond  expectation  that  Vez  will 
be  changed  into  Fas,  and  Morocco  into  Marocco ;  and  as  this 
improved  orthography  appears  intimately  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  interior  Africa,  its  adoption  will  no  doubt  prove  highly 
satisfactory  to  every  judicious  reader. 

The  present  work  now  published  by  Mr.  Jackson,  consists  of 
an  account  taken  from  a  Musselman  of  the  name  of  Shabeeny, 
a  native  of  Tetuan,  of  a  journey  which  he  made  from  Fez,  or 
Fas  as  Mr.  Jackson  will  have  it,  to  Timbuctoo,  and  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  from  Timbuctoo  to  Housa ;  also  of  various  journeys  made 
in  the  interior  by  Mr.  Jackson  himself,  together  with  detached 
anecdotes,  and  fragments  relative  to  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  people  among  whom  Mr.  Jackson  resided.  Various  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  and  old  narratives  of  former  travellers  and  voyagers 
to  Africa,  bring  up  the  rear  of  this  motley  production  ;  which, 
however,  is  not  deficient  in  interest,  containing,  as  it  does,  va¬ 
rious  interesting  sketches  of  a  country  but  little  known,  and  as 
little  visited  by  Europeans. 

Shabeeny,  tne  Mussulman  who  communicated  the  intelligence 
respecting  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
former  place  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  After  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  three  years  he  proceeded  to  Housa.  He  returned  from 
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Uienoe  to  Timbuctoo^  where  he  continued  seven  veart,  after 
which  he  came  back  to  Tetuan.  Being  then  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  he  proceeded  from  Tetuan  as  a  pilgrim  and  raeitmant  with 
the  caravan  for  Egypt,  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  after  a  jour- 
ney  of  two  years  he  again  returned  to  his  native  place.  Having 
embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Hamburgh,  to  purchase  linens 
and  other  merchandise,  he  was,  in  1789*  captured  on  his  return 
by  a  vessel  manned  with  Englishmen,  hut  under  Russian  co¬ 
lours,  and  carried  into  Ostend.  He  was  there  relieved  by  the 
good  officesof  Sir  John  Peters,  the  British  consul,  and,  after  some 
accidents,  was  landed  at  Dover,  where  he  gave  the  informadon 
contained  in  the  present  work.  There. is  not  the  slightest  rea¬ 
son  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  information  thus  re¬ 
ceived.  Shabeeny,  we  have  no  doubt,  told  truly  all  that  he  ob¬ 
served  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa,  and  of  his  previous  journeys. 
At  the  same  time,  his  account  of  those  cities,  and  of  their  in^ 
bitants,  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work.  It  is  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  seems  not  to  have  laid  himself  out  for 
information;  and  we  are  infom.>d,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that 
the  natives  of  Africa  can  form  no  conception  of  any  person  tra¬ 
velling  except  on  commercial  business,  and  that  they  uniformly 
express  their  wonder  at  the  curiosity  of  Europeans,  which  leads 
them  so  far  from  their  own  country,  and  into  so  many  perils. 
The  narrative  of  this  Musselman  accordingly  ixissesses  little  ei¬ 
ther  of  novelty  or  interest.  It  contains  no  accurate  details  cither 
of  the  manners  or  character  of  the  people.  All  its  statements  arc 
eminently  deficient  in  prccirion ;  tliey  are  in  the  highest  degree 
vague  and  general,  ana  leave  upon  the  mind  a  strong  impresuon 
of  the  ignorance  and  want  of  intelligence  in  the  reporter.  He 
is  sufficiently  minute  iu  liis  account  of  the  dress  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  of  all  that  merely  strikes  the  senses ;  but  his  informa¬ 
tion  os  to  other  matters,  which  are  to  be  learned  by  inquiry,  is 
comparatively  scanty ;  and  as  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  or  the 
Nile  as  Mr.  Jackson  calls  it,  all  that  we  learn  is,  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  termination  of  this  river  to  be  in  the  sea,  t.  e.  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  what 
seems  most  important  in  the  narrative  of  this  Mussulman  tra¬ 
veller. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Moors,  we  are  informed,  to  travel 
chiefly  in  spring  and  summer,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
mornings  during  the  winter.  The  caravan  accordingly  leaves 
Fc7.  for  Timbuctoo  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  in  its  return, 
it  leaves  tlic  latter  pla<(:c  in  the  beginning  of  January.  The  first 
stage  from  Fez  is  Tafilelt,  a  ioumey  of  tw'enty  days,  tiirough 
very  diflicult  and  rugged  roads  across  the  Atlas  Mountains,  on 
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the  southern  docliyity  of  which  TeSlelt  is  situated.  The  hire  of 
a  camel  to  this  place  amounts  to  the  moderate  sum  of  55s.  Ster. 
ling,  or  about  l^d.  per  mile  for  each  camel,  Md  it  is  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  road  that  the  charge  is  so  high.  Tafilelt  is 
the  general  rendezvous  of  the  merchants  who  frequent  Timbuc¬ 
too.  Its  territory  contiuns  no  towns,  but  abounds  in  fortresses 
with  mud-walls,  which  contain  from  300  to  400  families,  and  in 
which  there  is  every  week  a  public  market  for  provisions. 

The  next  resting  place  of  the  caravan  was  at  Draha,  «x  days 
journey  from  Tafilelt.  This  is  a  larger  district  than  Tahlelt, 
and  lies  at  the  foot  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  produces  a  small 
hard  date  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  inhabitants  approach  to 
black  in  their  complexion  ;  and  being  much  given  to  feuds  and 
quarrelling,  the  country  abounds  in  fortresses.  In  the  course  of 
this  journey  the  caravan  travels  without  any  sheik  or  command¬ 
er,  as  in  Arabia  or  in  Nubia.  It  is  guided  by  a  few  rich  and  re¬ 
spectable  men,  to  whose  authority  the  rest  refer.  As  it  proceeds 
in  its  journey  its  numbers  constantly  increase.  From  Fez  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  camels  commence  the  journey.  At  Draha 
it  consists  of  300  or  400  camels.  Afler  three  days  journey  from 
Draha  they  found  water  by  digging ;  and  the  next  morning  they 
entered  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  which,  for  the  first  twenty  days 
journey,  is  a  vast  ocean  of  sand.  Some  part  of  this  de^rt  is 
hard,  affording  good  solid  footing  to  the  camel-s,  while  in  other 
parts  the  sand  is  l<x)se,  which  fatigues  them  exceedingly.  Here, 
when  they  take  up  their  abode  at  night,  they  are  obliged  to 
shake  the  sand  from  the  tops  of  the  tents,  as  it  would  overwhelm 
them  before  morning.  In  <  this  trackless  desert  their  course  is 
guided  by  the  stars  at  night,  and  by  the  sun  in  the  day,  and 
occasionally  by  tlic  smell  of  the  earth,  which  they  take  up  in 
their  hands.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  which  they  arc  expo¬ 
sed  is  the  want  of  water,  of  which  not  a  drop  is  to  be  found  by 
digging  during  the  first  twenty  days  of  the  journey.  About 
one-third  of  the  camels  are,  in  consequence,  lotted  with  this  ne¬ 
cessary  article ;  and  even  with  all  this  supply,  these  animals  arc 
fretiuently  left  without  any  during  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
Tribes  of  Arabs  range  over  the  country  which  borders  this  de¬ 
sert,  about  three  or  four  days  distance  from  the  back  of  the  ca¬ 
ravans,  which,  though  consisting  of  400  men,  well  armed,  still 
pursues  the  most  unfrequented  road  through  the  desert. 

After  traversing  this  desert,  which  is  a  waste  of  sand  without 
the  least  trace  of  vegetation,  the  country  assumes  a  more  pro¬ 
mising  appearance,  particular  spots  being  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  great  quantities  of  the  wild  myrtle,  on  which  the  camels  feed. 
In  other  places,  also,  grass  is  produced.  After  digging  here 
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about  ten  feet  they  found  water,  which  springs  up  very  slowly. 
It  is  of  a  sweetisn  taste,  frequently  brackish,  and  generally 
warm.  The  Arabs  inhabit  the  country  at  the  distance  of  from 
three  to  eight  days  journey.  They  enj(w  a  rude  independence, 
under  the  government  of  their  own  chiefs. 

From  Draha,  the  journey  to  Timbuctoo  occupies  forty-three 
days,  over  a  country  which  has  neither  towns,  huts,  nor  rivers, 
and  scarcely  any  trees.  The  charge  for  each  camel  is  about 
70s.  or  Is.  8d.  per  day.  The  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  of 
every  species  of  labour  in  Africa,  is  remarkable.  The  people 
are,  however,  in  extreme  wretchedness,  having  no  method  of 
providing  even  for  their  limited  wants. 

Timbuctoo  is  described  by  this  Moorish  merchant  as  a  large 
city,  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  besides  slaves  and  foreign- 
crs.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall,  about  twelve  mt 
high,  strong  enough  to  resist  an  incursion  of  the  wild  Arabs, 
which  is  frequently  threatened  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a 
contribuUon.  It  has  three  gates ;  the  gate  of  the  desert  on  the 
north  ;  on  the  south,  the  gate  of  the  Nile ;  and  on  the  east,  the 
gate  called  Bob  el  Kibla,  or  the  gate  of  Mahomet ;  according  to 
the  practice  of  most  African  towns,  in  which  there  is  a  gate  to 
face  Medina  in  Arabia.  The  gates  arc  hung  on  large  hinges ; 
they  are  locked  at  night,  as  in  Barbary and  sull  further  secured 
by  a  large  prop  of  wood,  made  to  rest  upon  them  in  a  sloping 
position  in  the  inside.  The  town  is  surrounded,  except  in  the 
places  opposite  to  the  gates,  by  a  dry  ditch,  which  is  about  twelve 
leet  deep,  and  too  wide  for  any  man  to  leap.  The  doors  are 
covered  on  the  outside  with  the  untanned  hides  of  camels,  and 
are  so  full  of  nails  that  they  appear  to  present  a  solid  front  of 
iron,  impervious  to  any  hatchet.  On  the  east  of  the  town  is  a 
large  forest,  in  which  elephants  abound.  The  extent  of  this 
forest  Shabeeny  could  not  discover.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be 
very  great  On  the  south  is  a  small  rivulet,  which  runs  into 
the  great  forest  on  the  east,  and  is  lost  in  the  south-west  of  the 
town.  The  water  of  this  rivulet  is  brackish ;  that  of  the  Nile  or 
Niger  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 

There  arc,  as  in  all  the  towns  of  Africa,  inns  or  caravanscra^ 
to  which  the  merchants  repair,  where  they  hire  as  many  rooms 
as  they  please,  having  in  tne  same  place  stables  for  their  camels, 
and  large  warehouses,  in  which  they  deposit  their  merchandise, 
^he  inn  at  which  Shabeeny  and  his  father  lived,  had  forty  apart¬ 
ments,  besides  stables,  which  were  ccmstantly  occupied.  They 
h*u*ed  rooms  for  three  months,  for  which  they  paid  about  16s 
.per  month.  At  their  arrival  there  are  porters  to  assist  them, 
and  to  procure  for  iheui  whatever  is  wanted ;  but  when  they  art 
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settled,  they  may  hire  men  or  women  slaves  to  attend  them,  to 
cook  their  victuals,  and  to  do  other  menial  offices.  Foreign 
merchants  possess  great  advantages  at  Timbuctoo,  as  they  are 
exposed  to  none  of  those  extortions  so  common  in  Barbary,  Nu¬ 
bia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  nor  even  to  the  ordinary  duties 
which  are  levi^  on  the  natives.  The  royal  revenues  arise  prin¬ 
cipally  from  a  land-tax,  and  partly  from  a  tax  of  4  per  cent,  on 
dl  goods  brought  into  the  city.  The  police  is  good,  and  all 
strangers  reside  here  in  perfect  safety.  Watchmen  are  appoint¬ 
ed  during  the  night  to  patrole  the  streets  with  dogs ;  others  are 
stationeil  to  keep  guard  in  the  market-place,  or  square  where  the 
merchants  have  their  shops.  Guards  are  also  placed  at  the 
king's  palace.  The  military  force  amounts,  during  *  war,  to 
about  12,000  or  13,000  troops,  chiefly  infantry,  of  which  5000 
are  mainUuned  in  constant  pay  during  peace.  They  are  armed 
with  pikes,  swords,  cutlasses,  sabres,  and  muskets ;  while  the 
other  natives  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  king  presides  over 
the  administration  of  justice,  trying  all  capital  offences,  while 
other  crimes  are  remitted  to  inferior  magistrates.  The  usual 
punishments  are  bastinado,  imprisonment,  fine,  and  for  the 
crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  and  stealing  of  cattle,  death  is  in¬ 
flicted.  Slaves,  according  to  the  account  of  this  traveller,  arc 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  master,  who  may  put  them  to 
death  at  his  own  discretion.  They  may,  however,  complmn  to 
the  council  of  ill-usage,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  slave  is  stint¬ 
ed  in  his  food,  clothing,  or  shoes,  he  is  entitled  to  his  freedom. 
Old  slaves  are  frequently  set  at  liberty,  and  return  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country.  All  African  travellers  agree,  indeed,  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  mild  treatment  of  slaves,  who  are  generally  consi¬ 
dered  members  of  the  family. 

Timbuctoo  is  a  great  emporium  of  internal  trade,  being  re¬ 
sorted  to  from  Alexandria  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  from  the  in¬ 
terior  country  of  the  blacks.  The  principal  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandize  are  tobacco,  linen,  beads  of  all  colours,  small  Dutch 
looking-glasses  set  in  gilt  frames.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great 
desert,  the  traders  purcliase  rock-salt  of  the  Arabs,  who  bring 
it  to  them  in  loads  ready  packed.  This  is  a  great  article  of 
trade.  In  the  caravan  with  which  Shabeeny  travelled  there  were 
500  camels,  150  or  iiOO  of  which  were  laden  with  rock-salt.  It 
is  bought  from  the  Arabs  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  load,  and 
is  sold  at  Timbuctoo  at  the  average  profit  of  50  per  cent. 
The  profits  gained  in  the  inland  trade  from  Upper  Egypt  into 
Africa  are  stated  by  Burckhardt  to  be  much  higher ;  and  the 
rate  of  interest,  (about  per  cent,  per  month,)  in  the  different 
trading  towns  of  Barbarv,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jackson,  would  also 
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imply  a  much  higher  rate  of  pofit  *  The  returns  from  Tim. 
buctoo  consist  of  the  usual  articles  of  export  from  the  interior  of 
Africa;  namely,  gold-dust,  slaves,  ivory,  pepper.  The  gold, 
dust  is  brought  to  Timbuctoo  from  Housa  in  small  leather  bags. 
Shabeeny  bought  one  of  these  leathern  bags,  and  a  ring  of  gold 
bullion  for  06  Mexican  dollars,  which  he  sold  at  Fez  for  150. 
Cowries  and  gold.du8t  form  the  medium  of  commercial  exchange. 
Some  of  the  Timbuctoo  merchants  are  said  to  be  immensely 
rich,  and  carry  on  extensive  commerce,  having  agents  and  cor- 
respondents  in  other  countries,  and  acting  themselves  in  that 
capacity  to  others.  A  lucrative  branch  of  their  traffic  consists 
in  lending  gold  dust  and  slaves  at  a  high  interest  to  foreign 
merchants,  which  is  repaid  by  goods  from  Morocco  or  the  other 
countries  to  which  the  slaves  and  gold  dust  are  carried.  There 
is  a  public  market  for  provisions,  which  is  held  in  an  open  place 
50  feet  square,  and  is  surrounded  by  ^ops.  Here  the  Arab 
sits  down  with  his  goods  in  the  middle  till  they  are  all  sold. 

They  have  at  Timbuctoo  the  common  mechanical  trades  of 
smiths,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  masons.  The  Arabs 
settled  in  trie  neighbourhood  are  weavers,  and  make  carpets  of 
wool  from  their  own  sheep  and  of  camels  hair.  They  manufac¬ 
ture  also  from  ore  found  in  the  country  iron  bars  of  an  excellent 
quality.  They  tan  very  good  leather  for  soles  of  shoes ;  but 
know  nothing  of  dressing  leather  in  oil.  Their  upper  leather 
they  receive  from  Fez,  vmence  also,  and  from  Eg3'pt,  they  im¬ 
port  thread,  needles,  scissars,  wooden  combs  and  spoons.  The 
country  is  in  general  well  cultivated  except  on  the  side  of  the 
desert.  They  have  rice  and  different  sorts  of  African  com  of 
which  they  make  bread.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
irrigation,  the  flat  country  is  watered  by  canals  cut  from  the 
'Niger ;  the  high  lands  by  means  of  water  wheels,  which  are 
wo^ed  by  cattle.  A  command  of  water  always  ensures  a  pro¬ 
ductive  soil,  and  they  can  sow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
winter  lasts  about  two  months,  during  which  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cold.  Rice  is  the  princi^  food  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  for  the  use  of  the  rich,  wheaten  flour  is  imported  from  Fez, 
of  which  tliey  make  very  fine  bread.  They  have  no  strong 
drink  ;  but  when  they  wish  to  be  exhilarated,  they  make  use  of 
a  plant  fur  this  purpose,  of  which  they  take  a  handful  liefore  a 
draught  of  water.  The  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
African  natives,  consisting  of  a  turban  for  the  head,  and  a  loose 
C(Aton  shirt  and  drawers,  variously  ornamented.  The  shoes  arc 
of  red  Morocco  leather.  Bracelets  and  ear-rings  are  worn  by 
both  sexes,  and  the  rich  ornament  the'ir  heads  with  cowries. 
They  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  as  the  neighbouring  woods  abound 
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with  gwne,  they  have  full  opportunity  for  this  amusement.  The 
king  has  an  establishment  of  5  ot  600  horses,  and  he  frequently 
hunts  the  antelope,  the  wild  ass,  the  ostrich,  and  an  animal, 
which,"  from  the  description  given  of  it,  Mr.  Jackson  concludes  to 
be  the  wild  cow  of  Africa.  They  have  the  finest  grey-hounds  in 
the  world,  which,  however,  are  not  able  to  overtake  the  ostrich, 
so  wonderfully  fleet  are  the  movements  of  those  animals,  which 
generally  herd  in  large  droves,  and  place  centinels  on  the  watch 
to  give  timely  notice  of  danger.  The  wild  ass  and  the  antelope 
•re  also  found  in  numerous  herds,  and  are  either  run  down  by 
the  grey-hound,  or  shot  either  with  1k)w  and  arrows,  or  with 
muskets.  Shabceny  mentions  that  he  has  often  hunted  with  the 
king,  who  may  be  accompanied  by  any  person.  He  sets  out  al¬ 
ways  after  sun-rise,  and  sometimes  continues  at  the  chase  for 
three  or  four  days.  The  other  amusements  of  these  people 
are  chess  and  draughts,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  ventriloquists, 
who  are  exceedingly  expert,  frequently  causing  the  voice  to 
come  out  from  under  the  arm-pits,  'I'hey  have  dances  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts,  some  of  which  are  very  imlecent.  Though  they  have 
no  temples,  churches,  or  mosques,  and  no  regular  worship  or 
Sabbath,  they  are  nevertheless  extrenaely  superstitiotis,  revering 
at  saints  sorcerers  or  idiots,  front  whose  prayers,  when  they  are 
ill,  they  expect  as  much  aid  as  fVom  physicians,  and  in  this  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  no  great  mistake.  Their  most  dangerous 
diseases  are  fevers  nnd  agues  brought  on  by  the  hot  winds  of 
the  desert.  Ruptures  are  also  frequent,  seldom  cured,  and  often 
fatal ;  and  to  them  may  be  added  headaches  nnd  consumptions, 
which  commfnily  prevail. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  Timbuctoo,’  Shabceny  depart¬ 
ed  for  Housa,  which  is  five  days  journey  down  the  Niger. '  After 
leaving  Timbuctoo,  they  cros^  the  small  river  which  runs  past 
the  town,  and  in  three  days  they  reached  the  Niger,  the  road 
lying  through  a  fine  populous  and  cultivated  country,  abound¬ 
ing  in  trees,  nnd  |jerfectly  safe  for  travelling.  He  embarked  on 
the  Niger  in  a  large  boat  with  one  mast,  a  sail,  and  oars,  and  as 
they  moored  every  night,  it  was  eight  or  ten  days  before  he 
reached  Housa.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  there  were  many 
villages,  and  boats  were  continually  passing  up  and  down  in 
greater  numbers,  he  mentions,  than  on  the  Nile  l^twcen  Rosetta 
and  Cairo.  They  landed  at  the  port  of  Housa,  which  is  distant 
a  day  and  a  halfs  journey  from  the  town ;  their  merchandize 
was  carried  to  Housa  on  horses,  asses,  and  horned  cattle,  the 
blacks  expressing  a  dislike  to  camels,  because  they  say  they  are 
the  bea.sts  that  carry  them  into  slavery.  The  country  between 
the  Niger  and  Housa  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  the  banks  of 
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the'  Niger,  which  are  subject  to  inundation,  being  extremelj 
ferule,  aiid  affording  excellent  pasture  to  herds  of  camels,  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses. 

The  description  which  is  given  of  the  town  of  Housa  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  its  size  appears  to  be  mvich 
exaggerated.  It  is  stated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  Ix>ndon,  and 
yet  not  to  be  so  laige  as  the  city  of  Cairo  by  one  third.  The 
palace  is  said  to  be  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  the 
streets  to  be  wider  than  those  of  Timbuctoo,  and  the  houses  to 
be  covered  with  a  species  of  clay  of  different  colours,  but  never 
white.  The  trade  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  Timbuc¬ 
too.  Ivory  is  sold  by  the  tooth.  Shabeeny  bought  one  of  200  lb. 
weight  for  five  ducats,  which  he  sold  at  Morocco  for  50  ducats. 
Salt  has  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  is  very  dear. 
Housa  K  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  the  most  distant-  parts ; 
from  the  great  towns  of  the  interior,  and  even  from  India,  from 
which  also  goods  are  brought.  The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  in  Housa.  The  practice  of  stealing  children, 
though  it  is  severely  punished,  is  nevertheless  common.  The 
slave  dealers  carry  the  children  out  of  the  town  during  the 
night,  and  sell  them  to  some  peasant,  who  resells  them  to  others, 
until  they  are  in  this  manner  carried  out  of  the  country.  Grold 
is  found  about  16  miles  from  Housa,  in  a  plain  without  sand, 
consisting  of  dark  brown  eailh.  To  this  place  we  are  told  they 
go  in  the  night  with  camels,  whose  legs  are  covered  to  protect 
them  from  the  snakes.  They  mark  the  places  that  are  seen 
glittering  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  morning  they  return  to  collect 
the  precious  metal.  This  absurd  and  incredible  story  savours 
strongly  of  barbarian  ignorance.  The  gold  was  in  such  plenty, 
it  seems,  and  glittered  with  such  perfect  brilliancy,  that  the  night 
was  more  favourable  for  discovering  it  than  the  day ;  and  they 
had  no  more  ado  than  take  it  up  and  fill  their  bags  with  it ; 
they  afterwards,  indeed,  we  are  informed,  went  to  the  refiners, 
who,  for  a  small  sum,  separated  the  metal  from  the  dross.  We 
should  scarcely  have  imagined  gold  which  glittered  so  brilliantly 
to  have  required  any  r^ning.  It  must  not  only,  we  should 
suppose,  have  been  refined,  but  some  how  or  other  it  must  have 
become  highly  polished  to  have  emitted  so  perfect  a  lustre.  Such 
fables  ore  evidently  the  hearsay  statements  circulated  among  an 
ignorant  race.  They  do  not  absolutely  discredit,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  throw  a  suspicion  on  all  such  testimony,  and  shew  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  thoroughly  sifting  it  in  order  to  separate  the  ore  from 
the  dross,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  gold  said  to  shine  so  brightly,  and  to  be  gatheretl  in  such 
quantities  by  the  Housa  merchants.  Besides  gold,  there  are  also 
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iron  nunes,  which .  are  in  the  desert. .  The  inni  is  brought  in 
smaU  pieces  by,  the  Arabs,  who  melt  and  puiify  it .  They  am- 
not  cast  iron ;  but  they  make  guns  and  swivels  with  the  hammer 
and  anvil.  ^  Gun-powder  is  also  manufactured.  The  brhnsione 
they  bring  from  Fez,  and  the  charcoal  and  nitre  they  prepare 
themselves.  Mr.  Jackson  supposes  that  both  the  brimstone  and 
the  nitre  are  brought  ifrom  Suse,  where  they  abound.  They 
use'  besides  muskets  and  match-locks,  bows  and  cross-bows  with 
triers.  • 

The  narrative  of  Shabeeny’s  residence  at  Timbuctoo  and 
Housa,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  present  work,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  Mr.  Jackson's  own  letters,  giving  an  account  of  his 
journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  contmning  various 
miscellaneous  observations  on  its  productions  and  inhabitants. 
This  appears  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  publication,  which  he 
calls  Fragments  and  Anecdotes."  The  author  is  frequently 
tedious.  His  det^s  are  in  many  cases  not  interesting— hear¬ 
say  statements,  not  very  credible,  appear  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  result  of  his  own  observations,  and  the  work  is  often  spun 
out  by  a  useless  repetition ,  of  stories  and  remarks  previously 
given,  which  necessary  circumstance  the  author  appears  to  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  previously  settled  at  Mogodor  as 
a  merchant,  repmred,  in  the  year  1798,  to  Santa  Cruz  or  Aga- 
deer,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Dutch  consul,  of  open¬ 
ing  the  port  to  the  commerce  of  Holland,  the  emperor,  it  ap¬ 
pears  having,  at  the  request  of  the  Dutch  government,  con¬ 
sented  to  this  just  and  liberal  policy.  He  was  received  with  the 
most  hearty  acclamations  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  relieve, 
by  restoring  the  commerce  which  h^  enriched  their  forefathers. 
It  had  been  the  degrading  practice  for  all  Europeans  before  this 
period,  if  they  were  on  horseback,  to  dismount  and  enter  the 
town,  which  was  holy  ground,  on  foot.  But  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  JockscHi  refused  compliance  with  this  custom,  and  so  eager 
were  the  people  for  the  opening  of  their  port,  and  the  re-esto- 
blishment  of  their  commerce,  that  the  governors  conceded  this 
point ;  and  an  infidel  for  the  first  dme,  entered  a  town  of  Ma¬ 
homet  on  horseback,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  faithful,  by 
whom  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  The  reformation  >  of  ooia- 
merce  soon  produced  a  favourable  change  both  in  the  dress  and 
general  appearance  of  the  inhabitants;  **  new  garments," ^/tnya 
Air.  Jackson,  “  soon  became  common,  and  were  every  whm 
substituted  for  the  rags  and  wretchedness  before  witnessed  in 
landing  l»ere."  This  fair  prospect  was,  however,  soon  overcast. 
In  1797,  when  the  Emperor  S<)iiman,  with  a  numerous  army. 
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proceeded  from  Fez  to  the  south,  he  gave  orders  for  doubling 
the  impost  duties  at  Mogodor,  and  he  at  the  same  dme  dispatch¬ 
ed  orders  to  his  nephew,  the  governor  of  Santa  Cruz,  tocher 
with  the  garrison  and  merchants,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Morocco.  They  accordingly  set  out  about  noon,  and  pass, 
ing  through  a  very  fine  phun,  they  pitdied  their  tents  at 
sun-set  near  a  sanctuary,  from  which  they  received  *  abundant 
supplies  of  provisions.  The  country  appeared  every  where 
fertile  and  productive,  abounding  in  extensive  plantations 
ot*  olives,  almonds,  and  green  trees.  The  vines  were  loaded  with 
purple  grapes  of  an  enormous  size  and  exquisite  flavour;  pome¬ 
granates  and  oranges  were  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection;  the  indigo  plant  was  also  found,  and  plenty  ot*  worm 
seed  and  stick-liquorice.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  after 
they  set  out,  tliey  reached  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and 
after  five  hours  ride,  they  came  to  a  table  land,  where  the  air 
was  co^r,  and  the  trees  and  fruits  were  of  a  di£f*erent  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  apples,  pears,  clierries,  walnuts,  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  and  rli^odendrons.  After  ascending  for  seven  hours 
more,  another  change  was  visible  in  the  vegetation,  which  ap¬ 
proached  to  that  of  a  colder  region.  Leguminous  plants  began 
to  appear ;  pines  of  an  immense  size,  ferns,  the  velutej  a  species 
of  oaK,  the  acorns  of  which  is  used  for  food,  elms,  mountain  ash, 
and  different  species  of  the  juniper.  Ascending  the  stupendous 
chain  of.  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  travellers  began  to  approach 
partial  coverings  of  snow.  Tlie  cold  is  here  intense,  and  nothing 
M  to  be  seen  but  stunted  firs  appearing  through  the  snow.  The 
only  road  ovm;  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  through  a  narrow 
pass,  on  the  east  of  which  is  an  almost  inaocesidblc  mountain  al¬ 
most  perpendicular,  and  entirely  covered  with  snow;  on  the 
west  is  a  tremendous  precipice  seveir*  thousand  feet  in  depth,  as 
if  the  mountain  had  oeen  suddenly  rent  asunder  by  an  earth- 
quake.  The  path  is  not  more  than  a  foot  broad  over  a  solid 
rock  of  granite.  After  passing  this  defile,  tliev  continued  their 
journey  seven  hours,  desceiuling  towards  the  plains  of  Fraga,  a 
considerable  town  about  miles  from  the  mountains.  In  two 
hours  mure  they  encamped  on  another  table  Iniul  on  the  north¬ 
ern  declivity  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  at  the  entrance  of  an  im- 
mence  plantation  of  olives,  about  a  mile  west  of  a  village  called 
Ait  Musie,  in  a  country  highly  luxuriant  and  picturesque. 
These  olive  plantations  Mr.  Jackson  describes  as  l)eing  equally 
ornamental  and  productive.  They  were  planted  by  the  emperor 
Muley  Ismael,  whose  propensity  to  agricultural  improvement 
was,  in  this  instance,  most  beneficially  exerted.  These  planta- 
uons  cover  about  six  square  miles  of  ground.  The  trees  are 
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planted  in  right  lines,  at'  proper  distances,  and  openings  or 
s()uares  are  interspersed  for  the  wnefit  of  the  air.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  these  plantations  are  so  extensive,  that  a  traveller 
may  journey  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  under  their 
delicious  shade. 

At  the  village  of  Ait  Musie,  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  fellow  tra¬ 
vellers  remuned  three  days  hawking  and  hunting  the  antelope. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  they  continued  thehr 
descent  of  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Atlas  ch^,  and  reached 
the  populous  village  of  Fraga,  situated  on  the  same  extensive 
plain  with  the  dty  of  Morocco.  From  this  village  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  the  country  is  one  continued  com  field,  producing  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  grain  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  quality,  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Cape  of  Gtxtd  Hope.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  day  after 
be  arrived  at  Morocco,  had  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  in  a  small  garden  adjoining  the  palace,  containing  all 
the  fruits  and  plants  of  Egypt.  Here  the  Tafilelt  rose  was  growing 
in  all  its  luxuriance,  and  diffusing  fragrance  through  the  air.  It 
is  from  this  rose  that  the  distillation  is  made  which  is  known  in 
Europe  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  the  otto  of  roses, 
atUiTy  and  not  otto,  being,  as  our  author  informs  us,  the  original 
word,  and  signifying  distillation.  Mr.  Jackson  was  informed  bj 
the  emperor  that  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  was  shut  up,  and  that 
the  residence  of  no  European  merchant  was  to  be  hereafter  per¬ 
mitted  in  that  place.  He  received  his  choice,  however,  either  to 
quit  the  country,  or  to  establish  a  house  at  Mogodor,  the  latter 
of  which  alternatives  having  resolved  to  accept,  he  departed 
forthwith  for  Mogodor,  whither  he  arrived  after  a  short  journey. 

The  next  journey  which  Mr.  Jackson  made  in  this  country, 
was  from  Mogodor  to  Morocco,  whither  he  went  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Emperor ;  it  being  the  custom  of  the  country,  when 
his  majesty,  after  passing  the  winter  at  Mequinas,  returns  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Morocco,  for  all  loyal  subjects  to  present 
themselves  before  his  imperial  presence ;  the  governors  of  dis¬ 
tricts  are  sent  for  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  their 
respective  provinces,  and  the  merchants  solicit  the  honour  of  pre¬ 
senting  thnnselves  before  the  emperor  in  order  to  congratumc 
him  on  his  arrival.  It  is  also  die  practice  on  these  occasions,  and 
indeed  a  piece  of  court  etiquette,  for  every  one  who  approaches 
his  majesty,  to  present  something,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
dozen  of  eggs,  or  any  similar  trifle,  such  as  fruit  or  flowers.  Mr. 
Jackson  sets  out  on  this  embassy  with  a  company  of  merchants, 
mounted,  some  on  horses  some  on  mules,  there  being  no  carriages 
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in  this  country,  and  every  individual  had  his  tent  and  servants 
along  with  him.  They  reached  Morocco  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day,  having  travelled  each  day  eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
fomr  miles  an  hour.  The  emperor's  garden  was  assigned  them 
by  the  minister  as  their  residence.  Their  first  audience  of  the 
emperor  was  short,  and  consisted  merely  in  an  interchange  of 
courtesies.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  they  had  another  audience, 
and  during  this  interval,  they  were  employed  in  riding  about  the 
country,  and  in  visiting  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  among 
others  the  minister  of  state,  who,'  Mr.  Jackson  says,  has  a  noble 
mansion,  replete  with  every  convenience,  and  a  garden  in  the 
centre  of  it.  The  rooms  were  long  and  narrow,  with  a  pair  of 
high  , doors  in  the  centre  for  the  admission  of  light ;  the  floors 
were  paved  with  small  glazed  tiles  about  two  inches  square,  neat¬ 
ly  fitted,  and  of  different  colours ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
the  same,  which  imparted  a  grateful  coolness.  The  ceilings  were 
brilliantly  painted  in  the  Arabesque  style.  The  roofs  had  an 
insensible  declivity,  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  rain  water  into 
the  (mitfere)  a  subterraneous  cistern,  in  which  water  is  preserve 
ed  from  one  rainy  season  to  the  other. 

Near  the  city  of  Morocco  is  a  village  in  which  all  those  who 
are  infected  with  the  loathsome  disease  of  leprosy  are  compelled 
to  reside.  This  abode  of  misery  was  visited  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
The  wretched  inhabitants,  who  collected  at  thair  doors  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  strangers,  had  no  external  disfiguration,  but  were  ge¬ 
nerally  sallow ;  they  are  obliged  to  wear  a  large  straw  hat,  which 
is  the  badge  of  separation  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and 
which,  when  seen,  warns  all  passengers  to  avoid  personal  contact 
with  them.  They  are  allowed  to  beg,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
frequent  all  the  roads  with  a  wooden  bowl  before  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  alms,  on  which  occasions  they  cry  out  “  Bestow  on  me  tlie 
property  of  Grtxl,  all  belongs  to  God.”  When  they  receive  mo¬ 
ney  they  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  donor,  “  May  God  in¬ 
crease  your  good.” 

The  chain  of  the  Atlas  mountains  continually  covered  with 
snow  lie  to  the  east  of  Morocco,  and  diffuse  a  pleasant  coolness 
through  the  mr,  particularly  in  the  mornings  ana  evenings,  which 
Mr.  Jackson  states  is  generally  said  to  produce  ophthalmia.  How 
such  a  noxious  effect  could  proceed  from  so  grateful  a  cause  we 
confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Mr.  Jackson  himself 
justly  states  the  extreme  filthiness  of  the  Jews,  among  whom 
those  disorders  chiefly  prevail,  as  a  much  more  likely  cause  of 
this  malady.  It  is  aoout  a  days  journey  to  the  foot  of  these 
stupendous  mountains ;  and  it  takes  two  days  more  to  reach  the 
snow.  Of  their  height  we  have  no  accurate  estimate.  Mr. 
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Jackson  indeed  has  favoured  us  with  a  calculation  by  which  he 
rai^s  them  to  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  59,610  feet  But 
the  data  on  which  he  reasons  appear  to  be  extremely  vague 
and  inaccurate.  He  first  states  that  these  mountains  are  seen  at 
sea  20  miles  from  the  shore.  He  estimates  the  distance  from 
Mogodor  to  Morocco  at  120  miles,  and  the  farther  distance  to 
the  mountains  105  miles,  making  the  whole  distance  245  miles ; 
and  from  a  theory  of  a  Mr.  Colebrook,  in  which  it  is  esumated 
that  an  object  cannot  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  200  miles  with¬ 
out  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet,  he  deduces  the  stupendous  ele¬ 
vation  which  he  assigns  to  these  mountmns.  In  this  hypothesis 
Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  have  had  no  accurate  standard  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  distance.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  computed  the 
travelling  distance  between  different  points,  without  considering 
that  the  eye  ranges  to  its  object  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  the 
distance  therefore  being  in  his  calculations  greatly  over-esti¬ 
mated,  his  conclusion  as  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  must  be 
equally  erroneous. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  near  the  north 
gate,'  is  held,  every  Thursday,  a  market,  at  which  are  sold  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats }  also  slaves,  male  and  female ;  oils,  gums,  almonds,  dates, 
raisins,  figs,  bees  wax,  honey,  skins,  8tc.  A  good  horse,  such 
as  would  sell  in  London  for  L.50,  may  be  purchased  here  at  as 
many  dollars ;  a  good  mule  sells  for  the  same ;  a  bull  for  12 
dollars ;  a  cow  for  15  ;  a  sheep  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  a  goat 
for  one  dollar.  Very  fine  large  grained  wheat  sells  at  about  ludf 
a  dollar  for  the  Winchester  bushel.  Morocco,  to  a  stranger  ac¬ 
cidentally  passing  through  it,  has  the  aspect  of  an  irregular  and 
wretched  town.  But  the  practice  to  which  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse,  from  the  despotic  nature  of  the  government,  of  conceal¬ 
ing  their  wealth,  gives  it  a  worse  appearance  than  it  would  other, 
wise  have.  Some  of  the  houses  of  the  better  classes,  which  arc 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  wall,  often  purposely  broken  down  and 
left  out  of  repairs,  arc  furnished  out  in  the  interior  in  all  the 
luxury  of  the  east ;  and  when  a  stranger  enters  one  of  these 
luxurious  dwellings,  he  is  complimented  with  slaves  bearing  per¬ 
fumes  before  him,  and  is  aflerwards  presented  with  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  At  dinner,  the  food  is  served  in  a  large  dish  or  bowl,  plac¬ 
ed  on  a  circular  stand,  round  which  the  company  sit,  and  a  ser¬ 
vant  attending  upon  them  with'  a  ewer  and  a  napkin,  each  person 
washes  his  right  liand,  and  eats  with  his  fingers.  This'practice 
Mr.  JacUson  assures  us,  is  not  so  offensive  as  we  Europeans  are  apt 
to  imagine.  In  respectable  society,  he  mentions,  that  the  fQ<xl 
i«  dexterously  jerked  in  the  mouth,  wliich  consequently  nevee 
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conWft  into  contact  with  tlie  hand.  The  food  must  ooitoe  in  contact 
howe^r  with  the  hand,  and  as  some  of  the  dishes,  according  to 
his*  account,  are  weH  buttered,  thb  method  of  eating  must,  idter 
aii,  to  a  European  appear  sufficiently  di^usting. 

Ail  sorts  of  mechanical  trades  are  cartWd  on  at  Morocco,  such 
as  jewellers,  goldsmitlM,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  tanners,  &c. 
But  a  sboe-n^er  b  the  most  honourable  craft,  having  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  Mahomet.  <  At  Mequines  they  make  excellent  shoes, 
impervioas  to  water,  finr  Is.  8d.  per  pmr. 

Mr.  Jackson  being  admitted  to  a  business  audience  of  the  em- 
peror,  represented  that  the  export  duties  on  some  articles  were 
too  heavy,  namely,  on  wax,  almonds,  and  olive  oil ;  also  on  cer¬ 
tain  imports,  such  as  iron,  steel,  and  Buenos  Ayres  hides.  But 
no  diminution  was  obtained  except  on  the  article  of  bees  wax. 
The  Emperor  gave  him  hopes  of  permitting  a  free  exyiortation 
of  grain,  and  desired  him  to  write  for  European  ships  to  come 
and  load  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  &c.  Their  reception  was 
favourable  and  courteous,  and  on  taking  their  leave  they  were 
each  presented  by  the  emperor  with  a  fine  horse  from  his  own 
stable. 

Mr.  Jackson's  next  journey  was  from  Mogtxlor  along  the  sea- 
coast  northward  to  Babat,  thence  striking  into  the  interior  N.VV. 
to  Mcquinez,  the  occa«onal  residence  of  the  em|>eror  and  court. 
From  ^is  place  be  proceeded  agtun  to  the  sea-coast,  along  which 
he  travelled  to  Tanker.  He  set  out  on  the  4th  June,  1801,  and 
arrived  on  the  ISth  at  Rabat,  a  journey  of  242  English  miles, 
having  passed  through  a  beautiful  country  which  was  in  some 
places  infested  with  robbers.  Rabat  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the 
largest  on  the  'iraast,  its  circumference  being  alwut  four  miles, 
la  the  neighbourhood  Rounam  coins  were  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  some  of  these  having  been  purchased  by  European 
traveHers  at  double  thmr  intrinme  worth,  they  were  quickly 
ooonterfeited  by  the  Jews,  so  ingeniously  as  to  impose  upon  Uiese 
zealous  antiquaries.  There  are  several  mosques  in  the  town ; 
but  the  most  smgular  monument  of  andquity  is  a  curiouB  tower 
in  the  neighbourhood,  about  200  feet  high,  perfectly  square,  and 
having  si^  a  OTxdual  ascent,  that  a  person  may  ride  to  the  top  on 
horseback.  The  cement  used  in  it  is  so  hard  that  no  pick-axe 
can  destroy  it.  The  country  arotmd  Rabat  abounds  in  tne  finest 
grain,  leguminous  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cattle,  and  m 
the  most  extensive  and  fruitful  plantations  of  oranges,  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  finest  of  whidi  may  be  purchased  for  a  ahrer  coin 
worth  fid.  The  vineyards  and  cotton  plantations  are  also  of  great 
extent,  and  extremely  productive.  The  grapes  are  of  the  finest 
qvoiity,  and  ail  other  fmts,  such  as  figs,  ciUrtmi,  apneots,  peach- 
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cs,  water  melons^  &c.  are  produced  in  equal  perfection.  The 
air  is  perfumed  every  morning  and  evening  by  the  odour  which 
it  exlialed  from  the  orange  flower.  Cros»i^  the  mer,  Mr. 
Jackson  went  to  Salee,  where  he  visited  a  large  eubterraneous 
cavern,  in  which  the  Salee  rovers  conflned  their  Christian  slaves. 
On  the  15th  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Mequines,  where  he  ar> 
rived  on  the  17  th,  having  travellra  66  miles.  The  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  infested  both  by  robbers  and 
wild  beasts ;  the  roaring  of  the  latter  was  frequently  heard  at  a 
distance  during  the  night  The  lions  which  haunt  the  adjacent 
ftnests  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and  the  fiercest  of  any  in  Afri> 
ca.  They  sometimes  attack  the  habitations  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  frequently  obliged  to  keep  a  large  fire  burning  all  night 
for  their  protection ;  and  at  night,  the  Berebbers,  when  they  en¬ 
camp,  make  a  rampart  of  stakes,  eight  feet  high,  round  their  en¬ 
campment,  and  fill  up  the  entrance  with  thorns  as  a  defence 
against  the  lions  when  they  are  asleep.  Several  square  buildings 
were  observ'ed  in  different  parts,  about  five  feet  by  seven,  which 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  lion,  the  pa¬ 
tient  hunter  concealing  himself  in  one  of  these  for  whole  days,  in 
order  to  shoot  at  this  formidable  animal.  Mr.  Jackson  set  out 
from  Mequinez  on  the  18th  for  Fez  ;  but  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
telligence  which  he  then  received,  he  turned  from  this  route  and 
arrived  at  a  town,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  containing 
5000  inhabitants.  Here  it  seems  is  a  renowned  saiKtuary,  never 
before  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  any  Christian,  into  which  haw^. 
ever  Mr.  Jackson  not  only  procured  access,  but  actually,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  slept  in  the  horem  or  adytum  itself.  So  full  is  he  of 
this  wonderful  event,  though  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
fit  either  himself  or  his  readers,  that  he  appears  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  his  good  fortune ;  he  is  afraid  even  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  his  astonished  countrymen,  lest  they  may  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  his  veracity ;  he  assures  us,  however,  that  in  this  event,  he 
has  two  competent  witnesses,  ready  to  attest  the  fact,  and  easily 
accessible,  as  they  reside  at  no  greater  distance  than  West  Bar¬ 
bary. 

After  leaving  this  place,  and  while  they  were  travelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  AUm  mountmns,  magnificent  and  masave  ruins  were 
discovered  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  for  miles  around  the  country 
was  observed  to  be  covered  with  broken  ccflunins  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  apparently  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Mr.  Jackson  attempU 
^  to  procure  a  nearer  view  of  these  magnificent  ruins,  but 
ing  watched  by  some  persons  in  the  cavalcade  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  The  country  here  abounds  with  serpents,  and  many 
scorpions  were  observed  when  the  stones  were  turned  up.  Frmn 
these  ruins  pots  and  kettles  of  gold  and  silver  corns  arc  continu- 
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ally  dug  up.  The  country  here  is  inhabited  by  a  futhless  race, 
who  are  intolerable  thieves,  and  miserably  poor. 

.■  Mr.  Jackson  made  several  other  iourneys  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  various  opportunities 
of  observing  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people.  Being  tent 
for  by  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  Prince  Muley  Abdsalam,  who 
wish^  to  consult  with  him  respecting  the  establiahment  of  a 
free  port,  he  proceeded  to  meet  him  at  Shtuka,  a  castle  in  the 
interior  belonging  to  an  Arab  sheik,  or  chief,  of  the  name 
of  Deiemey,  and  about  60  or  70  miles  S.E.  from  Santa 
Cruz.  Here  he  was  courteously  received,  and  hospitably  enter, 
tained  accending  to  the  Arabian  style,  and  next  day  he  proceed- 
ed  with  the  Arabian  chief  to  the  coast,  to  examina  the  port  of 
Tomie,  whether  it  would  be  favourable  for  a  commercial  esta¬ 
blishment.  Here  several  of  the  Arabs  requested  their  sheik  to 
take  up  his  abode  with  them  for  the  night,  which  it  was  contra¬ 
ry  to  immemorial  custom  to  refuse.  The  chief,  anxious  to  en¬ 
tertain  his  European  visitors,  prevailed  on  several  Arabian  la¬ 
dies  to  amuse  them  with  dancing  during  the  night  The  tents 
were  immediately  cleared  and  lighted  ;  two  sheep  were  killed ; 
and  the  dancing  began,  to  the  great  delight  apparently  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  thought  it  equal  to  the  exhibition  of  Madame  Pari- 
sot  in  London,  and  fully  more  modest ;  and  he  commences  forth¬ 
with  a  long  eulogium  on  the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  their  elegant 
forms,  their  sparkling  black  eyes,  long  black  eye-lashes,  8k.  con¬ 
cluding  with  some  excellent  and  wonderfully  conclusive  ob8er>'a- 
tions  on  the  disadvantages  of  civilized  life  and  fashionable  socie¬ 
ty,  compared  with  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  desert.  He 
gives  a  most  luxuriant  description  of  the  garden  of  this  Arab 
chief,  which  abounded  with  the  finest  black-coloured  grapes, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  finest 
Spanish  grapes  as  these  arc  to  the  natural  grapes  of  England. 
Other  fruits  there  were  also  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This 
chief,  it  appears,  was  renowned  in  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
his  fame  had  even  spread  to  Sudan  in  the  interior,  where  he  was 
visited  by  merchants  who  w'orc  circular  rings  of  pure  gold  on 
the  nose.  He  had  also  received  a  present  from  the  King  of  Su¬ 
dan  of  a  valuable  sword,  ornament^  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 


emeralds.  Mr.  Jackson  was  offered  great  commercial  advanta¬ 
ges,  if  he  would  establish  himself  as  a  merchant  in  any  of  the 
ports  on  the  coast  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  appears  him.self 
to  have  thought  that  the  situation  was  extremely  favourable  for 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  He 
fclt-kimself  oblig^  however  to  decline  the  proposal  on  otlier 
grounds. 
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Me  JwkflDD  gives  an  account  of  another  journey  which  ho 
undertook  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Mogador,  through  tM  province 
of  Uaha,  which  was  at  that  time  disturb^  by  intestine  war,  and 
therefore  not  safe  for  travellers.  He  had  here  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  Arab  manners  under  their  worst  asp^.  It  is 
well  known  that  revenge  is  accounted  a  sacred  duty  among  thosO 
rude  tribes,  and  that  when  quarrels  once  begin  among  them, 
they  are  kept  alive  by  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  unUl  they 
grow  into  an  inveterate  family  feud,  which  is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  revengeful  spirit  produces  the 
worst  effects  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  country.  Mr.  Jackson 
observed  in  different  parts  castellated  houses,  some  of  which 
were  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  and  the 
respective  inhabitants  of  which  having  a  family  quarrel  of  long 
standingfdurst  not  stir  abroad  without  being  well  armed,  for  fear  of 
Ixang  surprised  and  murdered.  Two  families,  of  whom  he  makes 
mention,  were  preparing  to  besiege  each  other;  a  circumstance 
which,  he  informs  us,  frequently  happens  in  this  country;  and  the 
successful  party  uniformly  murders  the  rival  family,  with  all  itsde> 
pendants.  The  country  is  often  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction 
from  these  constant  broils,  arising  from  the  unrelenting  strife  of 
the  people.  A  quarrel  between  individuals  of  different  families 
involves  in  a  general  feud  the  whole  connections  on  both  sides. 
If  one  of  them  kill  the  other,  blood  must  be  avenged  by  blood, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  life  of  one  man  is  frequently  sought 
by  several  individuals,  who  never  rest  until  they  obtain  their 
purpose.  The  debt  of  vengeance  thus  gradually  accumulates, 
to  llie  mutual  misery  of  both  parties,  and  to  the  ruin  of  domestic 


peace. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  a  separate  chapter,  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  plague  which,  in  1759,  ravaged  West  Barbary,  and  swept 
off  a  great  proportion  of  the  itihabitants ;  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  manners  of  its  wandering  inhabitants,  as  well  as  some  strike 
ing  specimens  of  his  own  credulity.  He  mentions  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Atlas  live  in  caves  during^ 
tlio  winter,  from  which  they  do  not  emerge  until  the  snow  be-i 
gins  to  disappear  from  the  earth.  He  adds,  that  he  has  repeat¬ 
edly  heard  reports  of  a  dog-faced  race,  of  a  tailed  race,  of  a  race 
with  one  eye  placed  in  their  breasts— of  another  diminutive  race, 
about  two  or  three  cubits  high,  who  run  about  crying  hak^  bak^ 
having  only  a  few  articulate  sounds,  known  only  to  themselves, 
and  being  witlial  very  swift  of  foot,  running  as  fast  as  boms ; 
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and  he  gravely  laments,  that  from*  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
we  cannot  ascerUun  the  credit  due  to  those  doubtful  re> 

ports. 

,  The  Empire  of  Morocco  west  of  the  Atlas,  is  an  exceUeiltcom 
country,  and  during  the  reign  of  a  former  Emperor,  who  en¬ 
courage  agriculture  by  the  free  exportation  of  com,  it  was  one 
continued  corn-field.  At  this  time  H&O  siui  of-ehips  were  loaded 
with  corn  in  one  year,  at  the  port  of  Dan  £1  Beida  alone,  and 
the  duties,  at  one  dollar  per  fanega,  amounted  within  the  same 
period  to  5,267,3;20  dollars.  The  country  was  then  flourishing, 
and  the  Arabs  were  industrious.  But  rinre  this  period  the  des¬ 
pots  who  govern  those  fertile  regions  have  been  persuaded  to 
shut  up  the  ports,  and  to  prohibit  exportation ;  ana  the  inhabit- 
ants  are  in  conseouence  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  depression. 
The  fertility  of  this  country  'is  apt  to  be  blasted  by  natural  as 
well  as  moral  plagues.  It  is  subject  to  devastations  by  locusts, 
which  are  most  formidable  enemies  to  vegetation  of  every  kind, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  gives  an  account  of  the  incredible  destruction 
which  they  committed  in  179%.  He  was,  he  informs  us,  in  the 
Emperor's  garden,  “  which  flourished  with  every  green  herb, 

and  the  fruit  trees  were  all  coming  forth  in  the  productive 
“  beauty  of  spring.”  He  went  there  the  following  day,  and  not 
a  green  leaf  was  to  be  seen ;  an  army  of  locusts  had  attacked  it 
during  the  night,  and  had  devoured  every  shrub,  every  vege¬ 
table,  and  every  green  leaf,  so  that  the  garden  was  converted 
into  an  unproductive  wilderness.  The  depredations  of  those 
insects  frequently  produce  scarcity,  and  in  that  case  the  fa¬ 
mished  inhabitants  gather  the  locusts  for  their  food.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  gives  the  following  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  another  occarion,  af  ter  it  had  been  visited  by  these  de¬ 
structive  animals. 

"  A  few  years  after  the  locusts  appeared,  I  performed  a  journey  from 
Mogodor  to  Tangier.  The  face  of  the  country  appeared  like  a  newly 
ploughed  field  of  a  brown  soil ;  for  it  wa.s  completely  covered  with  these  in- 
Mcts,  insomuch  that  they  had  devoured  even  the  bark  of  the  trees.  They 
rose  up  about  a  yard,  as  the  horses  went  on,  and  settled  again ;  in  some 
^  places  they  were  one  upon  another,  three  or  four  inches  deep  on  the  ground; 
a  few  were  flying  in  the  air,  and  they  flew  against  the  face,  as  if  they  were 
Mind,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  traveller.  It  is  very  remawble, 
that  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river  Elkos,  which  wc  crossed,  there 
was  not,  on  the  north  tide  of  that  river,  to  my  great  astonishment,  one  lo¬ 
cust  any  where  to  be  seen ;  but  the  country  was  flourishing  in  all  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  verdure,  although  the  river  was  not  wider  than  the  Thames  at 
‘  Iflndsor.  This  extraordinary  circumstance  was  accounted  for  by  the 
I  Ata^,  who  said  that  not  a  locust  would  cross  the  river,  till  {sultan  Jeruad) 

>fit  tlaripilg  of  die  locusts,  should  precede  and  direct  the  way." 

of  West  Barbary  are  of  various  kinds,  in 
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some  of  which  they  fiave  arrived  at  extraordinary  perfection. 

In  the  dty  of  Fez  uey  excel  in  manufactures  of  wtxdlehs,  cot- 
tons,  silk^  and  gold-thread.  The  wool  and  cotton  arc  made 
into  pieces  of  cl(^  five  feCt  wide,  and  about  four  yards  long, 
which  are  thrown  loosely  over  the  dress.  They  are  sometimes 
made  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  and  sometimes  altogether  of 
silk.  They  also  make  silk  Of  various  bright  colours,  such  as  the 
sky-blue,  dark-blue,  scarlet,  and  yellow.  Silk  sashes  of  a  very 
superior  sort  are  manufactured,  and  some  of  these,  designed  for 
the  higher  classes,  are  intermixed  with  a  beautiful  gold  thread, 
wluch  gives  them  an  extremely  rich  appearance.  The  'art  of 
manufacturing  this  gold  thread  is  carried  to  great  perfection  at 
Fea.  They  have  also  a  manufacture  of  red  woollen  caps,  of  a 
curious  contexture;  gun-locks  and  barrels  arc  made,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  an  excellent  quality ;  the  latter  arc  not  so  good  as  those 
brought  from  Europe,  so  that  a  European  barrel,  with  a  Fez 
gun-Kx;k,  arc  considered  to  constitute  a  complete  gun.  At  Me- 

auinez  they  excel  particularly  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  lea- 
ler ;  shoes  of  the  thinnest  leather  being  there  made  impervious 
to  water.  At  Morocco  the  preparation  of  leather,  as  is  well 
known,  surpasses  every  .similar  manufacture  in  Europe.  Lion 
and  tiger  skins  they  prepare  as  wliite  as  snow,  and  as  soft  as 
silk.  The  process  by  wnich  this  is  accomplished  is  unknown, 
and  when  Mr.  Jackson  began  to  make  some  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  it,  be  found  the  manufacturers  extremely  jealous  and  guard¬ 
ed.  The  law  in  Barbary  prohibits  the  taxing  of  interest  for 
money  lent,  and  the  country  is  in  consequence  overwhelmed 
with  usurers,  who  exact  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  lend  money  on 
pledges  of  goods,  sometimes  at  the  exhoroitant  monthly  interest 
of  from  5  to  12  per  cent.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  somewhat  of  a 
projector,  immediately  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
whose  currency,  he  observes,  would  circulate  all  over  the  desert, 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  through  Bamliara,  Timbuctoo, 
Housa,  Cashna,  Waiigaro,  Bernoli,  Fc/.,  and  Morocco:  and  he 
gravely  proceeds  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  stich  a 
currency  in  the  desert,  without  ever  once  considering  the  total 
inaptitude  of  this  liarbarous  country  for  such  an  improvement. 
His  views,  however,  res])ecting  the  civilization  of  Africa  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  {K>rt,  whether  pnxjured  by  conquest  or 
by  purchase,  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Such  an  cstab- 
lislimcnt,  he  obsenes,  would  be  a  central  point,  which  would 
naturally  attract  to  it  ail  the  trade  of  the  country.  Being  free 
from  the  heavy  imposts  established  by  the  native  sovereigns,  the 
place  must  flourish,  and  sooner  or  later  a  commercial  intercourse 
might  be  opened  with  the  interior  country,  which  would  pave 
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the  way  for  the  most  important  geographical  discoveries.  In 
this,  way  Mr.  Jack  on  is  of  opinion  that  we  might  obtain  a  ann- 
pIete|knowle«]ge  of  the  interior;  an<l  he  labours  to  impress  upon 
those  who  are  interested  in  African  discoveries,  that  some  per¬ 
manent  settlement  in  the  country  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
their  operations  After  his  usual  projecting  manner,  he  draws 
oqt  what  he  calls  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed  scheme,  which, 
he  tells  us,  is  “  ingenuously,  liberally,  and  disinterestedly  sub- 
**  mitted  to  the  consideration  of  British  capitalists  and  ^cr- 
“  chants  of  respectability and  he  gives  a  v;ew  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  commerce  which  might  be  openetl  with  interior  Africa. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  we  entirely  differ  with  him,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  plan  should  be  exccutetl  upon  a  grand  nat'nmal 
scale.  Is  it  meant  by  this  phrase,  that  a  great  company  should 
be  established,  with  an  immense  joint  stock,  with  great  establish¬ 
ments  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  directors,  &c  to  ma¬ 
nage  its  affairs  ?  It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  the 
sp^y  and  utter  ruin  of  such  a  plan,  however  grand  it  may 
appear,  and  of  any  plan,  indeed,  in  which  individuals  are  riot 
left  to  prosecute  their  interests  in  their  own  way. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Jacksoifs  work  consists  of  fragments 
and  anecdotes,  together  with  private  letters,  some  of  which  con¬ 
tain  useless  repetitions,  whi’c  others  are  highly  illustrative  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  Arabs.  Air.  Jackson  directs 
his  attention  also  to  the  geography  of  Africa,  and  in  particular 
to  the  course  of  the  Niger.  In  reasoning  on  this  subject,  he  is 
not  deficient  in  acuteness,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  and  manners  enables  him  iKcasionally  to  strike 
out  unexpectra  lights  from  the  analogy  of  African  names  and 
places.  In  this  respect  he  possesses  a  singular  advantage  over 
every  other  traveller.  Mr.  Jackson  js  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Niger  falls  into  the  Nile  of  Egypt ;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
this  hypothesis  stands  on  any  very,  solid  ground.  He  quotes, 
indeed,  the  testimony  of  some  native  merchants,  that  they  had 
actually  made  tlie  voyaj^e  from  Timbuctoo  to  Cairo.  This  evi¬ 
dence  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  direct ;  but  we  know  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  little  re)ianc|}  can  be  placed  on  the  testimonv  of  the 
nativ^  who  arc  in  ^i>^l  grossly  ignorant,  and  who  fre(|uent- 
ly,  we  may.  perceive,  suit;their  statements,  as  they  do  their  goods, 
to  mte  ifli^ropean  market.  We  have,  besides,  other  testimony, 
tho^b  not  ^ually  pisitive,  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale. 
Simlbm^  accord^i^  to  Captain  Riley's  account,  was  equally 
P9^yeMit6;the,i  dentity  of  the  Niger  and  the  ('oiigo,  and  we 
have  Iitll^  same  weight  of  oral  testimony  might 

r^^y'^’procived  for  both  these  theories.  Mr.  Jackson,  ii.- 
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de«d,  triumphs  greatly  because  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  'whp 
formerly  opposed  his  theory,  now  support  it.  But,  independent 
of  Vti^ue  rc}>  .ts,  they  seem  to  adduce  nothing  direct  or  positive 
in  mpport  of  their  hypothesis.  Their  argument'  is  indeed  of  a 
very  humble  character,  being  directed  merely  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  physical  impossibility  in  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  and  even  this  point  is  made  out  by  giving  to  rivers  a 
quick  or  a  slow  current,  as  best  suits  the  hypothesis,  by  levelling 
mounlaihs,  shortening  or  prolonging  distances,  and  by  all  the 
other  helps  which  are  required  for  the  support  of  afavourite  theory. 
As  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  it  is  vain  to  contend  that  we  have 
any  positive  data  on  which  to  found  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  n«>t  to  incline  deci¬ 
sively  to  either  side,  and  new  and  better  attested  facts  must  he 
furnished,  ere  we  can  solve  this  geographical  problem.  There 
arc  many  strong  circumstances  to  support  the  theory  of  its 
junction  with  the  Congo,  while  there  are  no  physical  obstacles 
to  contend  with — no  mountains  to  be  levelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Nile ;  and  we  may  remark,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
if  this  latter  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  Mr.  Brown,  during  his 
residence  in  Darfur,  should  never  have  heard  of  this  junction 
of  the  Niger  with  the  Bahar  El  Abiad,  the  head  stream  of  the 
Nile,  though  the  former  river  must  have  passed,  in  its  course 
eastward,  within  150  or  200  miles  from  the  place  where  he  re- 
m  .ined  for  about  three  years.  This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  strong  doubts ;  but  we  have  from  Mr.  Brown  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  route  from  Hergoo.  southward  to  the  sources  of 
the  Bahar  El  Abiad,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  great  river 
falling  into  this  stream.  The  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  in  the  spot  whtrethe  river  rises,  there  are  40  distinct  hills, 
from  which  numerous  springs  issuing,  form  the  Bahar  El  Abiad. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewers  give  the  Niger  a  southera  course,  as  it 
would  have  b^m  rather  awkward  to  have  brought  this  river  to  the 
Bahar  El  Abiad,  exactly  across  the  track  of  Mr.  Brown,  he  be¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Mr. 
Brown,  it  will  be  recollected,  penetrated  mto'Africa  from  Egypt, 
as  far  as  the  l4th  degree  North  Lat‘.  ,*li**the  Niger  falls  into 
the  Nile,  it  must  of ‘course  be  beyond,  this  limit.  Now,  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  between  the  1 4th 
and  Ifith  parallels  of  North  I.at.  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
hypothesis  we  have  been  examining,  it  must  turn  southward  to 
the  10th  degree  of  North  Lat.  in  order  to  join'^lhe  El 

Abiad,  being  excluded  by  positive '  testimony  from  any. 
southern  course,  although,  according  to  the  evidence  of ’ 
Brown,  the  Continent  of  Africa,  where  he  knew  it,  rises  from 
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north  to  south.  Farther  vest,  however,  a  different  coafimra- 
tion  ci  the  ground  may  take  place,  and  we  are  therefore  remiced 
to  the  suppostioD,  that  though  the  Niger  has  an  easterly  course, 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  it  from  the  west,  and  though  the  Cond- 
nent  of  Afnca,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  is  unfavourable  to  the  southern  course  of  any  river,  as  it 
rises  towards  the  south,  yet  that  in  this  convenient  unknown 
space  which  still  remiuns,  there  is  an  opposite  structure  of  the 
ground,  and  that  here  the  Niger  runs  south  in  order  to  join  the 
Bahar  £1  Abiad-  It  is  curious  to  see  how  circumstances  are  in¬ 
vented,  and  difficulties  smoothed  down,  to  favour  a  preconceived 
theory.  The  Niger,  in  order  to  join  the  Bahar  El  Abiad,  must 
clear  Mr.  Brown's  track,  which  extends  south  to  the  14th  par¬ 
allel  of  North  Lat.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers  have  therefore 
invented  for  it  a  southern  course;  but  then  it  must  not  run  too  far 
south,  otherwise  it  will  miss  the  head  sources  of  the  Nile ;  and 
therefore  it  stops  about  the  10th  degree  of  North  Lat.  On  such 
vague  conjectures  it  is  that  this  theory  rests,  while,  in  opposition 
to  it,  we  have  the  route  ^ven  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  waters  of 
the  Bahar  £1  Abiad,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  native  travel¬ 
lers,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  any  great  river  ioining  the 
Bahar  £1  Abiad. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  derived  both  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Jackson's  work ;  it  contains  dctmls  of  the  Arab 
manners  which  are  both  curious  and  interesting,  and  it  would  be 
still  more  valuable,  if  all  that  is  useless,  comprising  many  of  the 
letters,  and  several  of  the  fragments  and  anecdotes,  were  thrown 
outi  The  size  of  the  volume  would  then  be,  reduced  by  about 
one-third ;  but  by  the  same  process,  its  value,  though  not  in  a 
mercantile  sense,  would  be  proportionably  increased. 


—^The  Life  of  AuffusUis  Ton  Kotzebue.  From  the 
*]r Lo*'*!®")  1820.’  P.  293.  12mo. 

Tioi  hid 

ME  name  of  Kotzebue  has  acquired  no  common  share  of  no- 
sdtorictr^vhoth  Jaj  the  literary  events,  and  by  the  tragical  close  of 
-nhi^(fiti»ji:o!Ehere  iia  no  man  of/  the  age  upon  whose  merits  so 
sflAuchisfari^ Af  o|^nion  exists— and  no  case  of  literary  reputa- 
dctilmcinivliiohiithetverdict  of  the  public  has  been  so  decidedly  at 
9iIlrADa8lBqnrithith&  f^aaion  pronounced  by  men  of  learning.  With 
tile  exception  of  VolUure,  and  perhaps  of  Rousseau,  there  has 
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been  no  literary  man  of  modem  times  over  whom  the  pas»on 
of  Tanit^  has  had  such  unbridled  sway. '  Kotzebue  drunk  deep* 
ly  and  indiscriminately  of  popular  applause ;  and,  heedless  of 
posterity,  regarded  the  passing  award  of  fashion  as  the  highest 
prize  of  existence.  He  lived  only  in  the  shouts  of  the  theatre ; 
and  while  the  grateful  sounds  approved  his  efforts,  he  made 
very  light  of  the'  dissentient  vmce  of  criticism,  and  the  frown 
of  insulted  virtue.  With  a  fecundity  almost  surpassing  belief, 
he  poured  forth  the  lively  productions  of  his  muse,  and  snatch¬ 
ed  the  fast-fading  vreath  which  rewarded  them ;  while  the  lof¬ 
tier  genius  of  his  country  blushed  for  the  degradation  which  he 
was  bringing  on  the  infancy  of  her  literature,  and  sorrowed 
over  the  premature  impurity  by  which  he  was  debasing  its 
early  innocence  beneath  even  the  pollution  which,  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  has  generally  been  found  coeval  with  the  last  stage  of  de¬ 
crepitude. 

The  bent  of  Kotzebue's  mind  discovered  itself  at  a  very  early 
period — and  such  as  it  appeared  at  first,  it  continued  to  the  end. 
The  arrival  of  a  company  of  strolling  performers  at  Weimar, 
when  he  was  only  10  years  of  age,  afibrded  him  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  play ;  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  him  by 
the  sight,  was  such  as  some  destined  conqueror  might  betray 
the  first  time  he  sees  an  army  of  soldiers,  or  gazes  on  the  bust 
of  some  great  commander.  The  future  monarch  of  the  green¬ 
room  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  intoxicated  strip¬ 
ling.  He  wondered,  as  we  are  told  by  the  compiler  of  lus 
life,  that  people  did  not  “  all  run  about  the  streets  like  the 
citizens  of  AMera,  crying  out  half  mad,  ‘  O  thou  ruler  over 
gods  and  men,  great,  great  Abt'" — the  name  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  strolling  gang.  His  veneration  of  the  perform¬ 
ers,  and  of  their  calling,  approached  to  idolatry.  **  Often,  we 
are  told,  did  Kotzebue  see  Eckhof  stroll  in  an  undress,  and  in 


a  careless  gait,  to  the  rehearsal  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
admire  in  silence  the  incomprehensible  being,  who  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  he  appeared  as  a  King  or  minister  on  the  stage,  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  oorn  only  to  rule."  The  mimic  art,  in  short, 
was  the  true  sublime  to  the  imagination  of  this  hopeful  child ; 
and  the  passion  thus  excited  in  his  bosom,  although  it  after¬ 
wards  expanded  in  degree,  never  changed  in  kind,  but  remain¬ 
ed  constant  to  its  first  object.  sr 

It  is  thus  that  inborn  propensities  develop  themselvetim'^he 
very  threshold  of  existence,  and  that  men  often  indicate^  byiiin. 
equivocal  marks,  the  course  of  their  future  dcstiwatxoai'mOne 
man  is  born  to  wield  the  conqueror's  sword — anottor  ttbrnliiab 
the  heights  of  science — a  third  to  vindicate  the'  cnpivcBiA^tlie 
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heart,  and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  poesy  or  eloquence ;  Kotze. 
hue  was  manifestly  born  to  be  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  The 
governing  propensity,  though  it  be  felt  more  or  less  in  every  in¬ 
dividual,  is  fully  developed  only  in  those  who  are  to  excm  in 
their  proper  vocation,  be  it  loft}-  or  ignoble  ;  and  Kotzebue  was 
one  of  those  who,  in  his  own  walk,  was  destined  to  become  su- 
preme.  Hence  it  is,  that,  without  the  loftier  elements  of  the 
dramatic  art,  or  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetic  inspiration,  he  yet 
contrived,  by  dint  of  the  natural  liveliness  which  belonged  to  his 
character,  and  by  his  acute  perception  of  all  that  bdonged  to 
mere  stage  effect,  to  construct  a  series  of  dramatic  compositions, 
which,  at  the  cheap  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  great  in  thought, 
and  noble  in  art,  served  to  regale  him,  through  life,  with  the 
rank  odour  of  popular  applause,  which  he  would  not  have  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  purest  breezes  of  Parnassus. 

The  rage  for  seeing  plays  which  had  seized  the  youth,  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  ambition  of  acting  in  them.  He  formed 
his  companions  into  a  dramatic  company,  who  mimicked  the 
performance  of  every  new  play.  He  himself  turned  poet — be¬ 
gan  to  write  ballads — and  had  his  vanity  mortified  by  their  bad 
reception.  He  also  wrote  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  on  half  a 
sheet  of  paper,  upon  the  subject  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy— -and 
in  such  exercises  wasted  the  precious  years  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  knowledge. 
He  read  novels,  romances  and  plays,  and  had  his  mind  per¬ 
verted,  at  its  first  opening,  by  the  extravagant  views  of  life 
and  character  which  belong  to  works  of  fiction,  and  to  which 
no  counterpoise  was  in  his  case  presented  by  a  course  of  njore 
solid  instruction.  After  scribbling,  acting,  and  reciting  till 
his  16th  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Jena,  totally 
unprepared  for  the  course  of  studies  upon  which  he  ought 
to  have  entered, — and  carrying  with  him  only  a  large  stock  of 
irrepressible  vanity,  and  the  infection  of  premature  vice,  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  evil  influence  of  the  models 
both  real  and  ideal  to  which,  witli  early  enthusiasm,  he  had 
^urrendcred  his  imagination. 

At' Jena  his  original  temperament  underwent  no  change.  His 
first  ckre  was  to  form  a  society  for  theatrical  purposes  ;  he  next 
composed  what  he  called  a  “  Winter's  Tale,”  in  imitation  of 
Wielahd— ^for  his  genius  was  by  nature  prone  to  imitation  ;  but 
he  hacl"tlre‘  morfifleation  to  meet  with  a  refusal  from  that  author 
to  insert  it  in  the  “  German  Mercury.”  He  afterwards  remov¬ 
ed  to  l^ifchurg  on  the  Rhine ;  and  there,  as  usual,  the  first 
thing  TO  d>A  ,wAs  to ‘establish  a  private  theatre, — a  project  in 
i^fairotuSed  by  the  reverend  fatliers  of  the  convent 
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of  the  Menonites,  whose  conduct  afterwards  drew  from  him  a 
compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  Catholic  at  the  expense  of 
the  Protestant  church.  At  Duisburg  he  wrote  a  comedy  called 
“  the  Ring,  or  avarice  is  the  root  of  all  Evil,”  which  was  re¬ 
jected' by  the  manager  of  the  Hamburgh  theatre,  and  a  novel, 
which  an  eminent  bookseller  at  Leipzic  refused  to  publish,  al¬ 
though  the  author  himself  thought  it  quite  equal  to  Werther. 

After  returning  to  Jena,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  “  Charlotte 
Frank,”  which  would  have  incurred  munnation,  but  for  the 
music  of  a  composer  of  the  name  of  Wolf, — and  a  comedy 
called  “Wives-a-la-Mode,’’ which  had  better  success  in  consequence 
of  its  ribaldry  and  personal  allusions.  This  unwonted  ap. 
probation  seems  to  have  filled  him  with  excessive  joy, — to  have 
opened  to  him  the  secret  of  his  own  powers, — and  inspired  the 
resolution  of  following  up  his  success  at  all  hazards.  Kotzebue 
now  became  a  satirist  by  profession ;  and  we  have  from  himself 
the  following  curious  account  of  his  next  essay  in  this  prospe¬ 
rous  department. 

“  A  rope-dancer,”  says  he,  came  to  Weimar,  and  in  a  va- 
«  riety  of  attitudes  exhibited  his  fine  Herculean  form  to  the  great- 
“  est  advantage.  Scandal  reported  that  he  had  even  won  the  heart 
“  of  many  a  lady.  This  gave  me  the  ludicrous  idea  of  paro- 
“  dying  Burger's  known  ballad  of  the  “  Wives  of  Weinsberg.” 

“  I  must  own  that  even  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  I  regard 
“  this  parody  as  one  of  my  wdttiest  productions ;  but  it  drew 
“  upon  me  the  great  indignation  of  the  ladies.  A  Mr.  B — ,  who 
«  also  passed  for  a  poet,  and  valued  himself  not  a  little  upon  it, 

“  became,  at  their  pressing  entreaties,  the  champion  of  the  ladies, 

and  did  me  the  honour  to  make  a  ballad  upon  me,  in  which 
“  I  was  very  roughly  handled.  A  very  proper  chastisement 
“  no  doubt  for  the  crime  of  having  slandered  the  whole  fair  sex, 

“  when  perhaps  not  one  of  them  had  stumbled.”  There  is  much 
candour  and  good  nature  in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  was  written  by  so  very  sensitive  a  candidate 
for  popularity  as  Kotzebue,  who  had  lieen  made  to  smart  for 
his  indiscretion  under  the  rod  of  his  antagonist ;  and,  indeed, 
with  all  the  defects  of  this  celebrated  person,  there  is  often, about 
him  a  glimpse  of  good-feeling  which  would  half  redeeip’thera,j,jjj 
but  for  the  intolerable  vanity  which  prompts  even  his'mq^  iq-i* 
genuous  confessions,  and  skirts  like  a  foul  vapour  the  risin^lP^ij 
nevolence  of  his  heart.  ^  oJ 

The  temptation  was  no  doubt  strong  to  a  young  man  , pF 
talents  and  great  facility  to  indulge  in  pleasantries  up^^im 
lies  or  vices  with  whiefi  he  was  surrounded, — and^  fia^ 
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Iceboo  of  his  subjocU  been  made  with  any  regard  to  candour  or 
decorum,  the  better  part  of  society  must  have  felt  indebted  to 
his  kindly  interpouUon.  There  is  every  where  sufficient  scope 
for  the  honest  satirist,  to  render  inexcusable  any  trespasses  be* 
yemd  his  legitimate  range,— and  when  the  space  is  well  and 
ably  filled,  it  is  only  by  the  cowardice  of  conscious  demerit 
that  his  occupation  will  be  condemned.  There  ^  is  at  all  times 
enough  of  overbearing  pretension  with  pigmy  power  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  of  loog-privil<^[ed  and  hoary  insolence,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  application  of  the  scourge  a  higlily  salutary  opera¬ 
tion— and  if  the  alarmed  despots  wince  under  the  infliction,  the 
public  have  only  to  keep  aloof,  and  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  The  genuine  power  of  satire  is  the  natural  corrective  of 
that  state  of  somnolency  and  endurance  into  which  society  is  apt 
to  fall  beneath  tlie  influence  of  arrogant  pretenrion,  and  before 
the  model  of  folly  or  vice,  of  which  long  custom  has  softened  the 
asjiect  But  the  case  of  Kotzebue  was  not,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  that  of  a  fair  and  honest  satirist,  but  of  a  rank  and 
wanton  libeller.  He  **  had  slandered  the  whole  fair  sex,  when 
perhaps  not  one  of  tliem  hod  stumbled" — he  had  directed  bis 
ungenerous  attacks  where  there  was  the  least  power  of  defence 
or  retaliation,  and  where  every  pianly  feeling  ought  to  have 
checked  the  ebullitions  of  his  wit,  and  called  upon  liim  to 
pause  and  to  repent.  The  impurity  of  his  early  years  appears 
to  have  extinguished  in  him  all  respect  for  female  delicacy,  even 
before  he  had  attained  the  am  at  which  tliat  most  poetical  of 
all  sentiments  could  be  fully  developed, — and  it  was  a  singular 
instance  of  self-delusion,  that  the  man,  in  whom  every  chivalrous 
feeling  seems  to  have  been  uprooted  in  very  infancy,  should 
yet  have  aspired  in  manhood  to  the  name  of  poet.  It  would 
cost  an  imagination  like  his  very  little  to  suppose  the  frailty  of 
the  ladies  of  Weimar,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  sex— nor  would 
the  atrorious  libel  cause  him  a  single  pang  in  tlie  utterance  i— 
and  the  light  complacency  with  whi^  he  looks  back  in  his 
graver  years,  at  the  wit  of  a  performance  which,  if  it  did  him  cre¬ 
dit  as  a  writer,  brought  disgrace  on  him  as  a  man,  is  extremely 
characteristic.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  writer,  thus  light 
and  unprincipled,  and  panUng  ^‘ter  notoriety,  would  be  re¬ 
claimed  from  tiis  unworthy  courses,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends, 
or  tlte  scorn  of  the  public.  It  accordingly  appears,  tliat  he  re¬ 
iterated  the  offences  which  had  so  justly  provoked  his  ceun- 
tiyMen  agunst  him,  till  forbearance  was  exhausted,  and  pro¬ 
ofings  were  instituted  against  liim,  of  which  he  escaped  the 
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consequences  by  volunt^  exUc  to  Russia.  This  event  co> 
loured  the  whole  remaining  course  of  his  life. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Russia,  Kotzebue  was  introduced  to  his 
countryman,  General  Baur,  by  whom  he  was  employed  as  pri. 
vate  secretary.  He  abandoned  for  some  time  his  vocation  of 
rhyming,  and  became  extremely  attentive  to  business.  But  his 
passion  for  the  theatre  soon  returned.  His  patron  had  influence 
with  the  Empress  to  procure  the  establishment  of  the  German 
as  a  court  theatre,  and  his  appointment  to  the  direction  of  it ; 
and  Kotzebue  breathed  again  ms  own  native  element.  He  wrote 
a  tragedy,  called  “  Demetrius,  Czar  of  Moscow  but  this  Deme¬ 
trius,  who  was  a  historical  character,  had,  it  seems,  been  branded 
1^  an  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great  as  an  impostor,  and  the  poet,  of 
course,  who  dared  to  treat  him  as  a  genuine  Czar,  was  in  danger 
of  the  animadverrion  of  the  police.  He  was.<iccordingly  com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  a  declaration,  attesting,  that  as  a  citizen,  he  en¬ 
tirely  conceded  to  the  Ukase,  which,  as  a  poet,  he  had  disobey¬ 
ed.  He  next  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled,  the  **  Nun  and  the 
Lady's  Maid which,  as  it  owed  its  origin  to  some  incidents 
of  the  day,  was  very  successful.  He  tried  to  write  fables  and 
moral  tales  for  young  princes— but  he  discovered,  after  some 
sheets  had  been  printed,  that  his  talent  did  not  lie  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  get  the  sheets  cancelled,  and 
to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

Baur,  the  patron  of  Kotzebue,  died ;  but  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  his  in  his  will  to  the  patronage  of  the  Empress, 
who,  ill  consequence,  created  Kotzebue  a  titulary  councillor, 
and  appointed  him  to  an  office  in  the  newly  createil  government 
Reval,  whither  he  repaired ;  and  as  nis  custom  was,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  establishment  of  a  private  theatre,  to  the  corrujv 
timi,  we  are  informed,  of  the  manners  of  this  rimple  and  semi- 
barbarous  district.  Here  also  he  succeeded  in  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  enterprise,  by  gmning  the  affection  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Essen,  to  whom 
be  was  married  in  17S4.  He  now  advanced  fast  in  wealth  and 
honours— -became  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  prerident  o£  the  te* 
gency  of  Esthonia,  and  was  ennobled.  »■  lua  > 

But  even  his  uncommon  fortune  and  rapid  elevation  could  net 
extinguish  his  native  propensities ;  his  chief  care  was  Still  tbo 
private  theatre ;  he  busied  himself  with  its  management,  squab* 
bled  with  all  alxiut  him  in  its  defence,  and  insiuted  «hd  clergy 
fur  their  discountenance  of  it.  He  had  leisure  also  for  dlb^ 
proj^ts  and  occupations.  He  wrote  t  novel,  entitled 
Sunerings  of  the  Ortenberg  Family,”  and  projected  a  history 
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of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
«  Glury  and  Disgrace,  Honour  and  Fame,  of  all  Nations  and 
•*  Times.” 

With  all  his  advantages,  both  of  nature  and  accident— his  for. 
tunc,  fame,  and  domestic  felicity — his  lively  disposition,  and 
constant  habits  of  activity — his  mind  yet  sunk  into  a  state 
of  profound  melancholy, — and  Kotsebue  became  hypoohond- 
line.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  malady,  and,  as  he  himself 
thought,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  ravages  upon  his  nervous 
system,  he  was  enabled  to  produce  two  of  his  most  celebrated 
dramas,  “  The  Stranger,”  and  “  Lover's  Vows.”  High  as  was 
his  popularity,  however,  he  was  incessantly  galled  by  the  shafts 
of  criticism,  to  which  he  was  unspeakably  sensitive ;  and  with 
all  the  reputation  which  his  talents  had  acquired  for  him,  he  still 
panted  for  Mimething  which  the  public  feeling  resolutely  with, 
neld — for  that  respect  which  he  had  forfeited  by  a  thousand 
petty  meannesses,  and  nameless  delinquencies. 

Kotzehue  now  expressed  a  wish  to  revisit  Germany;  and 
leave  of  alwence  for  one  year  was  granted  him  by  the  Russian 
Court.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to  Weimar,  he  himself  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Pyrmont  to  arink  the  waters ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  returned  and  joined  her  at  Weimar.  It  was  in  this 
his  native  city  that  he  was  destined  to  lose  this  excellent  woman, 
•who  expired  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  But  the  conduct  of 
this  disconsolate  and  despturing  man,  about  this  period,  as  it  is 
described  in  his  own  journal,  entitled  Flight  to  Paris,”  is  at 
once  so  characteristic  and  revolting,  and  betrays  so  much  real 
barrenness  of  good  feeling,  amid  the  most  nauseous  affectations 
of  it,  that  we  must  lay  some  passages  before  our  readers.  We 
make  our  selections  from  the  work  before  us,  the  author  of 
•which  has  embodied  the  words  of  Kotzebue  himself  in  his  nar. 


rative,  and  accompanied  th-  m  with  some  just  reflections. 

"  In  the  Preface  of  the  work  he  says,  *  On  the  first  day  of  last  April,  f 
played  her  (his  wife)  the  trick  of  addressing  her  a  very  bcully  written  ille- 
gible  letter,  as  coming  from  a  poor  widow,  who,  lying  with  two  half  naked 
children  in  a  state  of  starvation  on  the  bare  ground,  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  implored  her  assistance.  The  day  was  cold  and  windy,  and  my 
beloved  Ftederika  rattier  unwell,  yet  she  hastily  looked  out  some  clothes 
and  linen,  and  ordered  her  carriage.  1  had  gone  to  the  spot  before ;  I  saw 
the  carriage  coining  at  a  distance ;  it  stopp^  at,»  house  in  the  suburb.  I 
was  afraid  my  trick  was  discovered.  Oh  no  !  she  had  alighted  to  buy  some 
rolls  for  the  hungry  children  she  expected  to  meet.  And  soon  after  she  en. 
tQNd  the  appointra  house  with  a  handkerchief  full  of  rolls  ami  two  roubles 
iulhM  hand,  half  starved  and  cold,  and  yet  less  angry  at  my  cruel  joke  than 
at  her  being  obliged  to  return  home  without  doing  a  ^ood  action.  In  the 
lithe  Almighty  it  was  performed  !  No,  never,  will  the  first  of  April 
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yetnni  without  finding  me  in  tears  I  This  is  only  one  instance  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  .  Such  is  the  ii^e  1  had,  the  wife  1  lost !  Alas !  you  must  not  blune 
me  for  speaking  of  her,  and  of  her  alone !’ 

“  Is  toe  man  who  can  thus  cruelly  sport  with  the  sacred  feelings  of  the 
compassionate  heart  of  a  beloved  wrfe,  even  at  the  risk  of  impairing  her 
health  and  forfeiting  her  esteem,  merely  to  play  an  April  fool’s  trick,  is  that 

HMUi  capable  of  loving  or  being  beloved  ?" - 

**  Kotb  hue’s  wife  is  at  the  last  extremity,  and  our  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  scene  which  proves  that  many  things  happen  in  real  life  which  would  be 
thought  absurd  in  poetical  fiction.  Should  a  novel  writer  introduce  in  his 
story,  a  man  who  assures  us  that  he  tenderly,  nay  enthusiastically  loves  his 
wife,  and  yet  at  the  moment  she  is  struggling  with  death,  orders  a  carriage^ 
and  rapidly  journeys  to  Paris,  to  visit  in  turn  the  grands  et  petits  spectacles^ 
every  one  would  pronounce  it  foolish,  out  of  character,  and  unnatural.  This 
is,  however,  the  account  which  Kotsebue  gives  of  himself ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
^  whether  his  statement  lessens  or  increases  our  astonishment  at  the  sin- 
gularity  of  his  character.  ‘  More  than  a  week  betore,'  he  says,  '  1  had  told 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  that  I  was  sure  1  would  be  deprived  of  my  senses 
if  it  were  my  hard  fate  to  lose  my  beloved  wife ;  I  had  entreated  nim,  in 
that  case,  to  think  and  act  for  me,  to  preserve  at  least  for  my  young  mother¬ 
less  children  a  father,  who  had  himself,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  fancied  he 
beheld  the  grave  open  to  swallow  him.  I  had  requested  him  to  order  a  post 
chaise  the  instant  the  life  of  my  wife  was  gone,  and  to  take  me,  no  matter  whi¬ 
ther,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spot  where  all  my  joys  are  buried  in  the  grave. 
He  promised  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  kept  his  word  at  that  mead- 
fill  hour.  He  went  himself  to  see  my  wife  once  more,  witnessed  her  last 
agonies,  returned  hastily  hopeless  to  the  hopeless,  and  sent  for  horses.* 
Kotzebue  took  ui  eternal  farewell  of  his  native  city,  which  had  witnessed 
the  joys  of  the  boy  and  the  misery  of  the  man ;  exclaiming,  '  within  thy 
walls  1  first  received  life,  within  them  I  lost  it  again ;  hope  and  joy  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  thy  gates,  it  is  despair  which  drives  me  from  them  !’ 

"  Then  follow  rapid  observations,  which  the  title  of  the  book,  “  My  Flight 
to  Paris,”  seems  to  justify  ;  short  accounts  of  the  roods,  of  the' stage  coaches, 
of  his  travelling  companions,  of  the  inns,  and,  above  all,  of  the  theatre,  with 
a  singular  intermixture  of  apostrophes  to  his  lost  Frederika,  some  expressive 
of  just  feelings,  others  revolting  from  their  bombastic  exaggeration,  or  offen¬ 
sive  indecency ;  and  frequently  betraying  a  most  unbridled  licentiousness. 
On  the  30th  of  November  he  arrived  at  Mentz ;  on  the  13th  of  December 
at  Strasbuigh  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  at  Paris.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  will  serve  to  mint  the  character  of  the  man.  '  This  day’  (Decem¬ 
ber  the  9tii,  at  Maimein^  a  poem  was  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  upon 
the  representation  of  “  'The  Child  of  Love,”  (Lovers’  Vows,)  on  the  prece¬ 
ding  evening.  It  insinuated  that  art  invited  nature  to  see  a  masterpiece 

terfonried ;  and  nature  replied,  it  must  then  be  a  piece  written  by  Kotze- 
ue,  and  acted  by  Iffland,  Beck,  and  Madame  WitthofT.  Such  gross  flattivy 
is  unsufi’erably  nauseous.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  public  appn^ba- 
tion  is  indifferent  to  me.’  Indeed,  whoever  knew  Kotzebue,  never  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  supposition. 

“  At  Strasburgh  he  visited  the  shop  of  Aroand  K<inig,  the  bookseller,  «if 
whom  he  says,  ‘  he  is  jnsf  now  printing  a  French  translation  of  my  Ade¬ 
laide  of  M’ulfin^cn,”  by  a  Madame  de  Rome,  at  Paris.  This  translstioH  to 

Sive  me  to  loM  over  at  my  lodgings,  and  the  reading  of  Addle  dd 
Dg  afibrded  me  much  amusement  ii^eed.  The  piece  is  thorougllly  lbreiidbd 
ified.’  1  '.jiii-jd  Ja 

“  He  then  makes  heavy  complaints  about  tlie  French  stagefcoMhit*, 
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badaess  of  the  inns  on  the  road,  and  the  impoaaibility  of  procnrii^  cofiw 
early  in  the  morning. 

**  On  the  19th  of  December,  Kotzebue  obaerret,  '  were  I  not  in  the  very 
vortex  of  diaapation  fat  Paris,)  this  would  be  a  day  of  sadness  for  me ;  it 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  esUbhshment  of  our  private  theatre  at  Revel.  All 
is  mirth  and  joy  there  now.  On  this  day  last  year  ii^  Virgin  of  the  Sun” 
was  perform^  for  the  first  time.  My  ever  dear  Frederika  played  Ania« 
zili ;  how  well  she  looked  with  the  garland  in  her  hair !— Oh,  heavens ! 
what  a  painfhl  recollection ! 

In  the  boxes’  (of  the  theatre  of  course,  for  this  was  Kotiebue's  pans* 
cea,)  ‘  there  was  a  considerable  di^lay  of  beauty,  but  mostly  of  artificial 
beauty.  Alas !  (no  where  did  I  see  a  i<nMlerika,  no  where  a  face  so  expres¬ 
sive  of  goodness  in  every  feature.’ 

**  Of  the  Ballet  he  says,  *  Psyche  sitting  at  her  toilette  with  little  Cupids 
fluttering  round  her  in  crowds ;  and  Psyche,  as  the  scholar  of  Terpsichore, 
made  a  soft,  yet  strong  impression  upon  my  senses.  The  female  wm  acted 
Psyche  was  a  charming  creature  indeed,  and  assumed  such  an  appearance 
of  innocence,  as  made  one  forget  her  being  an  opera  dancer  at  Paris,— 

**  The  afflicted  widower  continues  his  journal  with  the  same  versatility, 
until  the  3d  of  January,  1791,  and  then  he  declares  all  at  once  that  he  can¬ 
not  remain  any  longer  at  Paris,  and  enumerates  twelve  reasons  which  ren¬ 
der  his  stay  in  that  great  dty  irksome  and  disagreeable.  'The  first  and  last 
of  these  twelve  reasons  arc  perfectly  sufficient  to  guess  at  the  intermediate 
ones  as  being  exactly  of  the  same  importance.  Were  I  to  continue  here," 
he  says,  "  a  whole  year,  I  yet  should  never  find  myself  at  home,  and  when¬ 
ever  1  am  not  at  home  I  am'  not  happy.  A  number  of  trifles,  each  of  which 
taken  seperatcly  appears  insignificant,  render  my  stay  here  altogether  un¬ 
comfortable.  1  am  accustomed  to  rise  before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
In  Germany  I  may  have  my  breakfast  at  any  time,  here  I  must  wait  till  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  waiter  at  the  neighbouring  cofTec-house  to  leave  his 
bed  and  to  think  of  me,  which  never  happens  l^ore  half-past  eight,  con¬ 
sequently  1  am  kept  fasting  for  three  hours ;  and  as  this  is  so  opposite  to 
my  r^ular  habits,  it  makes  me  rather  uncomfortable.”  This  is  his  first 
reason  for  leaving  Paris ;  the  twelfth  he  states  thus.  “  Let  a  person  be 
ever  so  attentive  and  cautious  in  his  dealings,  he  is  sure  to  be  cheated  of 
his  money  in  all  possible  ways,  and  that  in  so  gross  and  shameless  a  manner, 
that  the  profound  contempt  which  he  necessarily  must  feel  for  such  mean¬ 
ness,  beeves  at  last  fatiguing  and  oppressive." 

“  It  is  in  this  manner  Kotzebue  accounts  for  his  sudden  departure  from 
Paris  (fram  S85  to  parc  S9S  of  the  original  German  edition  of  his 

Fli^t  to  Pa^,”  pubUshed  in  the  year  1791.)  But  in  the  memoir  of 
his  literary  life,  published  in  1796,  five  years  later,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  "Youngest  Offspring  of  his  Fancy.”  (Die  jungsten  Kinder  meiner 
Laune)  it  is  very  difircrently  accounted  for,  and  the  twelve  reasons  so  loqua- 
dously  enumerated  in  his  Flight  to  Paris,  become  void  of  truth.  "  Grief," 
he  says  in  this  last  work,  page  227,  "  at  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  drove 
roe  into  the  wide  world.  I  fled  to  Paris,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  hint 
from  our  (the  Russian)  ambassador,  I  should  have  biuried  myself  for  six 
months  in  the  waves  of  that  metropolis.” 

A  very  daring  libel,  entitltxl  “  Doctor  Balirdt  with  the  Brass 
forehead,  or  the  German  Association  against  Zimroc.rman ;  a 
play  in  four  acts,  by  Baron  Knigge,”  in  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Germany  were  grossly  slandered,  brought  Kotze- 
iMe  into  much  difficulty  and  peril.  Suspicion  at  first  lighted  al- 
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most  on  CTciy  one  but  the  real  author.  The  subject  was,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  J ustice  at  Hanover ; 
and  after  a  very  laborious  investigaUon,  the  name  of  the  printer 
was  discovered  as  well  as  that  of  me  engraver  of  an  offensive  de¬ 
vice  upon  the  title  page.  Kotzebue  took  alarm,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  prevml  upon  one  Schultz,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
order  the  engraving,  to  pve  out  that  he  had  been  employed  by 
a  bookseller  at  Dorpat  to  procure  it ;  and  he  furnishra  Shultz 
with  a  forged  letter  to  assist  him  in  the  deception.  He  farther 
previuled  on  an  obscure  individual  at  Reval  to  confess  himself 
the  author ;  but  all  his  contrivance  was  frustrated  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Schultz,  who  published  Kotzebue’s  letter,  developing  the 
whole  artifice  The  conduct  of  Kotzebue  relative  to  this  affair  is 
worthy  of  being  detailed. 

'Though  cau^t  in  his  own  net,  Kotzebue  still  attempted  to  involve 
the  matter  in  mystery,  and  to  protest  his  innocence,  at  least  in  private  com¬ 
munications.  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  the  severity  of  your  reproaches 
eonceming  the  fatal  Farce  of  Doctor  Baihrdt,  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  Every 
thing  I  imparted  to  you  about  it  in  the  month  of  April  from  Mentz,  is  h- 
teraUy  true,  and  I  herewiUi  assure  you  by  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the 
Almighty,  and  upon  honour  and  conscience,  that  whatever  in  that  hateful 
pampnlet  attacks  the  moral  character  of  any  man,  and  provoked  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Regency  of  Hanover,  never  came,  or  could  come,  from  my  pen. 

I  then  heard  (when?)  Klockenbring’s  name  for  the  first  time.  I  did  not 
study  at  Ghittingen,  and  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Russia  has  so  interrupt¬ 
ed  my  literary  connections,  that  I  could  not  know  any  thing,  much  less 
scanoalous  anecdotes,  of  the  private  life  of  those  distinguished  authors,  ex¬ 
cept  Bahrdt,  whose  life  has  been  sketched  by  Pott.  You  know,  besides, 
that  I  never  was  fond  of  hunting  after  scandal.  Yes,  you  will  say ;  but 
the  materials  have  been  prepared  for  you,  and  you  dressed  them  out ! — No, 
neither.  I  can  solemnly  aver  that  I  nave  not  made  any  alteration  in  the 
manuscripts  which  were  sent  to  me,  and  which  I  have  preserved ;  their  in¬ 
spection  would  fully  prove  my  assertion,  if  I  were  ca|iablo  of  abusing  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me.  Was  I  then  wrong  to  expect  that 
such  odious  aspersions  never  could  be  laid  to  my  charge  ?  But  doubtless  I 
diould'have  no  concern  in  the  innocent,  perliaps  over  wanton,  farce;  1 
diould  not  have  assisted  in  getting  it  printed.  You  are  right,  dear 
mother ;  1  have  repented  it  a  thousand  times,  though  I  never  can,  nw  will 
repent  the  motives  by  which  I  was  impelled,  friendship  and  gratitude. 
Surely  I  am  sufficiently  punished  by  your  disapprobation,  by  the  calumnies 
which  are  heaped  upon  me,  by  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  I  am 
placed  with  many  of  my  friends,  by  the  loss  of  the  public  applause,  and  by 
my  consequent  aversion  to  any  literary  undertaking.  Believe  me,  dear  mo¬ 
ther,  Rousseau  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  says  somewhere,  that  to  be  known 
to  the  public  is  a  heavy  burthen.  One  day  we  rise  to  the  skies  like  a  rocket, 
and  the  next  we  are  trampled  under  foot.  How  often  when  a  youth,  have  I 
grasped  at  fame !  Fool  that  I  was  !  I  would  now  barter  all  the  fame  I  have 
acquired  for  a  dozen  milk-cows,  which  I  am  just  in  want  of  at  my  cbdtttfy 
■eat.  It  is  a  very  ungrateful  return  of  the  public  for  the  entertaitttnept 
I  have  afforded  them,  and  perhaps  for  the  many  hearts  I  have  i  battCMO  ; 
for  I  always  strove  to  paint  virtue  in  the  most  .amiable  coloiup 
the  just  reproach  that  I  have  combatcil  many  things  which  were  not  pre- 
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judioes,  falls  not  upon  ray  heart,  but  rather  upon  my  too  ardent  youthful  ima- 
mnatkm.  As  soon  as  the  public  heard  what  share  my  perhaps  too  enthusiastic 
mendship  had  in  that  omous  farce,  they  could  not  find  words,  newspapers, 
journals  enough  to  slander  me.  But  patience !  the  public  applause  was  very 
dear  to  me,  but  never  made  me  vain ;  to  be  misjudged,  grieves,  but  shaU 
not  oppress  me.  I  feel  my  worth,  and  in  spite  of  all  Uiat  has  happened  and 
may  Happen,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  act  the  informer ;  the  character  is 
too  odious.  Rather  may  they  continue  to  vilify  me  in  Germany.  Those 
who  know  me  well,  know  what  to  think ;  they  are  convinced  that  I  may 
have  been  guilty  of  levity,  but  never  of  a  bad  action.  Allow  me  to  say  no¬ 
thing  more  in  future  about  this  disagreeable  affiur.  Only,  as  you  yourself 
seem  to  think  that  Zimmermann  knew  something  about  it,  I  protest  by  all 
that  is  most  sacred,  and  as  true,  as  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  that 
Zimmermann  could  not  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  farce  before  it  was 
printed.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  admire  his  nobleness  of  mind,  when  I  in¬ 
form  you  that  a  very  witty  ^mphlet  written  last  spring  in  his  defence,  which 
was  to  be  printetl  in  France,  was  suppressed  solely  at  his  express  request.*  ’* 

“  His  mother,  fancying  ^at  this  letter  would  disculpateher  son,  had  it 
printed,  and  thus  contributed  to  brand  liim  as  the  most  profligate  hypo¬ 
crite  ;  for  at  this  very  period,  Kotzebue  saw  himself  constrained  by  the 
judicial  proceedings  commenced  against  Frederick  Schultz,  at  Mittau,  to 
declare  openly,  that  he  Augustus  von  Kotzebue  was  the  author  of  Doctor 
Banlt  with  the  brass  forehead ;  adding,  in  his  usual  way,  ‘  all  the  witty, 
sportive,  and  sarcastic  part  of  the  pamphlet,  is  from  my  pen ;  but  the  scan¬ 
dalous  anecdotes,  whatever  attacks  the  moral  character  of  the  personages 
introduced  therein,  whatever  relates  to  Klockenbring,  Lichtenbei^  Kast- 
ner,  Mauvillon,  Campe,  Trapp,  EbcUng,  See.  and  in  short,  whatever  is 
stated  as  peculiarly  offensive  in  the  requisition  of  the  Regency  of  Hanover, 
proceeds  wonl  for  word,  from  an  individual  who  was  my  friend,  and  whom 
the  Almighty  may  forgive  for  having  involved  me  in  this  disaneeable  busi¬ 
ness.  He  alone  is  answerable  for  what  he  wrote,  and  should  he  attempt  to 
discnlpate  himself  by  protesting  that  he  had  not  seen  the  manuscript  again 
before  it  was  printed,  it  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  that  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  was  actually  destined  for  the  press.'  He  then  challenges  this  individual 
to  come  forward,  threatening  to  name  hhn  if  he  did  not,  and  forgetting  that 
he  had  just  written  'to  his  mother  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
appear  in  the  odious  character  of  an  informer.  Of  this  he  was,  however,  re¬ 
lieved  by  Mr.  Markard,  a  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  ac- 
knowletlgid  in  the  jmblic  prints  that  he  had  communicated  several  scanda¬ 
lous  anecilotes  to  Kotzebue,  but  not  for  any  specific  purpose ;  and  that  he 
never  could  have  sup]x)sed  they  would  appear  in  print ;  that  the  shameless 
use  to  which  they  had  been  converted  must  be  imputed  to  Kotzebue  alone, 
who  had  planned  and  executed  the  libel,  fliled  it  with  the  grossest  obsceni¬ 
ties,  and  was  especially  gndty  of  having  inserted,  the  name  of  a  stranger 
(Kni^e)  as  its  author  in  the  title  ps^e. 

"  Aware,  that  as  soon  as  the  judicial  proceedings  commenced  against  him 
at  Reval,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Regency  of  Hanover,  were  closed,  no¬ 
thing  could  save  him  from  a  di^jaceful  punishment,  Kotzebue  hastenid 
to  St.  Petersburgh  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.  who  having  a  great  regard  for  Zimmerman,  and  understanding  that 
Kotzebue  had  been  betrayed  into  his  error  by  his  enthusiastic  friendship 
for’  him,  ordered  all  judicial  proceetliiigs  commenced  in  her  empire  about 
the  libellous  farce  to  be  quashed.  But  Zimmermann  himself  never  enjoye«l 
a  cheerful  moment  after  the  publication  of  Kotzebue’s  scandalous  farce, 
though  the  latter  pretended  to  have  written  it  from  a  pure  motive  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  defence  of  his  friend. 
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Life  of  Kotzebue. 

"  It  was  to  smooth  his  access  to  the  throne  of  his  soTereign,  that  Kotiebue 
had  published,  shortly  before  his  journey  to  Petersburgh,  a  crude  oompih^ 
tion  on  the  adoantofres  of  hereditary  nobiUty  (Ueber  den  Adel)  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  cringing  and  fulsome  flattery  have  ever  been  carried  to 

S cater  excess.  One  passage  is  enough  to  paint  Kotzebue  as  a  mean  courtier. 

e  says,  '  our  great  empress,  whose  name  is  too  elevated  for  my  feeble  pen, 
and  whose  praises  in  the  mouth  of  a  happy  subject  may  sound  like  flattery 
— our  great  empress  has  (xmfirmed  the  nobility  in  all  tneir  rights,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  still  greater  privileges.  She  has  converted  the  Russian 
state  into  a  monarchy,  brought  the  nobility  nearer  the  throne,  and  enslaved 
the  hearts  of  all  by  her  gracioiu  kindness.  Her  heart  is  constantly  open  to 
do  good,  and  her  nand  has  imlearned  to  punish.  To  rive  is  her  delight, 
the  happiness  of  her  subjects  is  her  treasure.  Love  and  glory  contend  for 
the  honour  to  draw  her  triumphal  car :  but  love  is  more  powerful  than 
glory,  and  the  blessings  of  happy  h\iman  creatures  rise  quiwer  to  heaven 
than  the  shouts  of  victory  of  her  warriors.  But  lo !  I  did  not  intend  to  eu¬ 
logize,  and  my  heart  lias  betrayed  me  into  praises.  Truth  opens  itself  a 
vent,  national  gratitude  cannot  be  coropresseo.  Millions  speak  through  me ! 

I  am  myself  great  whilst  I  publish  Catnerine’s  greatness !’ — This  work  pro¬ 
cured  his  pardon,  but  public  esteem  was  irrevocably  lost ;  people  continued 
to  laugh  at  the  sarcastic  and  sometimes  humorous  wit  of  his  comedies,  but 
his  name  was  never^more  pronounced  otherwise  than  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt.  To.  relieve  himseV  from  this  humiliating,  painful  situation,  he 
wrote  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  an  apology  to  the  public  (an  das  pub- 
likum  von  August  Kotzebue),  which  was  distnbuted  gratis  by  all  the  book- 
idlers  in  Germany,  in  the  autumn  of  1793 ;  but  it  proved  unavailing  to  re¬ 
gain  the  public  esteem  which  he  had  so  justly  foreited,  by  die  shamoful 
subterfuges  and  tergiversations  he  resorted  to  in  this  scandalous  afiair,.morc 
even  than  by  the  infamous  impudence  of  his  slanderous  attacks  of  men  of 
acknowledged  merit  and  honest  fame.” 

The  zeal  and  activity  uf  Kotzebue  were  still  indefatigable ; 
and  if  mere  fecundity  of  mind  were  deserving  of  prtuse,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  quality  ot  what  is  produced,  few  writers  would  be  more 
justly  entitled  to  our  admiration. — From  Paris  he  proceeded  to 
Mentz,  and  during  a  short  residence  there,  composed  no  less  than 
four  plays,  togetlicr  with  a  “  Philosophical  Dissertation  of  Louis 
XIV." — In  1771he  returneil  to  Russia,  resumed  his  presidency  at 
Ueval,  and  married  a  second  time  a  Russian  lady  uf  rank  and 
turtunc. 

The  critics  still  continued  to  persecute  him,  and  to  ex- 
jKwe  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  and  the  immorality  of 
Ills  aim.  lie  wrote  in  answer  to  them,  “  Fragments  on  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  literary  criticism and  audacious¬ 
ly  a.ssailed  the  su|K'rior  lame  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  He 
publislied  a  satirical  comedy  called  the  “  Hyperborean  Ass,” 
ilircctcd  mainly-  against  Schlegel  and  Tic*ck ;  but  he  was  no 
match  for  such  adversaries,  and  Schlegel  soon  overwhelmed  lliML,,,, 
l»y,  his  humorous  reply,  entitled, — “  Triumphal  Arch  to  the  lij 
Theatrical  President  Vmi  Kotzebue.”  His  evil  genius  also  call- 
«j  him  into  new  cares,  and  1‘resh  troubles.  He  was  invibeid'tH^ 
Vienna,  to  conduct  a  critical  journal  on  the  court  theatres i 
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immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  assailed  with  keen  opporition. 
The  project  of  the  journal  was  abandoned ;  but  Kotzebue  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  court  theatre,  when  as 
is  usual,  we  suppose,  in  such  cases,  he  created  a  rebellion  among 
the  performers,  and  finally  resigned  his  irksome  office.  He 
then  ventured  once  more  to  visit  Russia,  where  the  unhappy 
Paul  was  exhibiting  all  the  freaks  of  insane  tyranny. 

Kotzebue  was  well  warned  by  his  friends  of  the  danger  of 
this  expedition ;  but,  deaf  to  advice,  he  procured  his  passport 
from  the  Russian  Envoy  at  Berlin,  and  proceeded  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  the  Russian  frontier.  On  his  arrival  at  Polan- 
gen  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  with  his  family  to  Mittau.  His 
luggage  was  rigorously  examined,  and  a  Cossack  was  ordered 
to  mount  the  box  of  his  carriage.  On  reaching  Mittau,  he  was 
informed  that  there  he  must  be  severed  from  his  family,  and  be 
transmitted,  along  with  his  papers,  immediately  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  This  was  sufficiently  appalling ;  but  he  soon  discover¬ 
ed  that  his  destiny  was  yet  more  rigorous.  On  awaking  one 
morning  in  his  carriage,  he  found  he  was  not  on  the  way  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  but  on  an  unknown  road,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Duna — he  was  informed  that  Tobolsk,  not  St.  Petersburgh, 
was  his  present  destination — and  learned,  to  his  utter  confusion, 
that  he  was  an  exile  on  his  way  to  Siberia.  He  became  desperate ; 
and,  escaping  from  his  guards  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
wandered  about  in  woods  and  morasses,  until,  exhausted  and  over¬ 
come,  he  reached  the  country  seat  of  a  nobleman,  from  whom 
he  imj)lorctl  protection.  The  j)erilous  duty  which  he  thus  re- 
tjucsted  his  unwilling  host  to  undertake,  occasioned  some  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  interim,  his  guards  had  discovered  his  retreat, 
and  had  made  their  appearance  at  the  castle.  He  was  again  a 
prist)ner;  and  all  the  letters  which  he  was  eagerly  composing 
for  the  Emperor,  ihe  Emperor’s  favourite,  and  the  Austrian  Am¬ 
bassador  became  of  no  avail.  He  was  more  closely  watched  than 
ever ;  and  although  upon  arriving  at  Moscow,  his  health  had 
amsidcrably  declined,  yet,  according  to  the  customary  aggrava¬ 
tions  of  barbarian  tyranny,  he  was  refused  a  physician— a  no¬ 
tary  to  write  his  will — and  a  clergyman  to  administer  that 
consolation,  of  which  the  seeming  approach  of  death  had  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  first  time  suggested  to  Kotzebue's  mind  the  im- 
jxjrtance. 

The  party  quitted  Moscow  in  the  evening.  “  The  weather,” 
says  Kotzebue,  “  was  very  fine ;  we  passed  near  the  public 
walk,  which  was  crowded  with  brilliant  equipages,  well-<fressed 
ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen ;  not  one  of  whom  (bserved  the  poor 
author,  who  perhaps  that  very  evening  was  to  contribute  to  their 
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amusement,  by  one  of  his  dramatic  productions.  How  do  the 
happy  and  the  unfortunate,  jostle  along  together  in  this  world ; 
pass  by  each  other  unknown,  or  without  respecting  each  others 
feelings.  How  rarely  one  strives  to  guess  the  situation  of  the 
other,  while  every  one,  engaged  by  his  own  concerns,  pursues  his 
path  to  the  grave,  through  flowers  and  thorns.'" — They  at  last 
reached  Tobolsk,  where  his  principal  guard,  a  Russian  coun¬ 
sellor,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  prisoner,  gave  himself  up  to 
immoderate  transports  of  joy,  now  that  his  task  had  been  safely 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  prisoner  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Kurgan,  where  we  have  his  own  lively  description  of  his 
mode  of  life. 

“  I  rose  at  six  in  the  morninc,  studied  the  Russian  language  for  one  hour ; 
as  not  a  person  in  the  town  spoke  any  other,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
,  me  to  acquire  its  knowledge.  I  then  took  my  breakfast,  and  passed  several 
hours  in  writing  an  account  of  my  misfortunes.  After  this  task,  which  at 
length  had  almost  become  pleasant  to  me,  I  usually  walked  for  an  hour  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tobol,  in  my  be«l-gown  and  slippers,  as  I  could  get  there 
unobserved  from  my  house  through  die  yard.  1  had  marked  out  the  extent 
of  two  versts  for  my  daily  walk.  At  my  return  1  used  to  read  for  about  one 
hoiu-,  generally  in  Seneca.  I  then  sat  <lown  to  my  frugal  dinner,  after  which 
I  indulged  in  a  nap,  and  then  took  up  Pallas’  or  Gmelin’s  Travels,  till  Soko- 
loff,  a  Polish  exile,  called  to  take  the  diversion  of  shooting  with  me.  On 
our  return  from  our  sports,  he  commonly  drank  tea  with  me,  over  which  we 
repeated  the  story  of  our  misfortunes,  imparted  to  each  other  our  hopes,  or 
feebly  combated  each  other’s  fears.  After  he  was  gone,  I  again  read  ^neca, 
amused  myself  with  a  solitary  game  at  cards,  called  grande  patience,  and 
went  to  bctl  more  or  less  deprcssitl  (I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  it)  as  the 
cards  had  been  more  or  less  in  my  favour. — As  I  always  was  jiassionately 
fond  of  the  siwrts  of  the  field,  the  permission  to  shoot  procured  me  a  very 
agreeable  diversion. — Another  of  my  recreations  in  which  I  took  much  de¬ 
light,  was  the  salutary  exercise  of  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol,  &c. 

At  Kurgan,  lie  alternately  tbrnied  plans  of  escjipe,  and  wrote 
memorials  to  the  Emperor.  At  last  the  hour  of  his  liberation 
arrived— of  the  cause  of  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  plain 
dealing,  and  consistency  of  desiiotism,  he  was  left  as  much  in  the 
dark,  as  of  the  motives  which  led  to  his  detention.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  the  good  people  of  Kurgan,  who  had  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  his  fate,  he  assisted,  he  tells  us,  at  one  of  their  religious  fes¬ 
tivals,  of  which  he  never  was  able  to  divine  the  moaning. 

“  It  chiefly  consisted,”  he  says,  “  in  transporting  the  image  of  the  saint 
of  a  neighbouring  village  into  the  town,  the  saint  of  which  was  carried  in 
procession  to  meet  the  other,  and  accompany  him  to  his  own  temple,  escort¬ 
ed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  singing  psalms  as  they  walked  along. 
The  saint  of  the  village  was  home  by  six  pretty  country  girls,  and  attended 
by  a  priest  with  a  long  beard.” 

Upon  reaching  St.  Petersburgh,  he  found  there  his  wife  and 
family.  The  capricious  bounty  of  the  Emperor,  which  now  ran 
as  much  into  excess  as  his  tyranny  had  done  before,  compen¬ 
sated  the  sufferings  of  the  exile  by  the  gift  of  a  Livonian  estate. 
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worth  4000  rubles  tuyear,  and  containing  400  slaves.  Why 
Kotzebue  was  sent  into  banishment  at  all,  remained  a  myetery 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  He  was  an  author — and  the  Ernpe* 
ror  had  an  especial  dislike  to  that  class  of  persons :  he  was 
also  shrewdly  suspected  of  Jacobinism.  Whether  Kotzebue 
had  succeeded  in  -  convincing  Paul  that  the  latter  charge  was 
unfounded,  appears  uncertain ;  but  that  he  might  easily  have 
done  so  by  reference  to  his  own  works,  is  very  clear,  as  there 
is  no  imaginable  opinion  which  is  not  supportea  in  some  part  of 
them— the  ingenious  author  veering  about  with  characteristic 
levity,  from  the  most  fiery  tenets  of  Jacobinism  to  the  most 
sullen  dogmas  of  tyranny.  But  Kotzebue  did  not  feel  secure, 
even  now  that  the  tiger,  contrary  to  his  nature,  fawned  on  him ; 
he  knew  not  when  the  next  fatal  spring  might  l)e  made.  The 
sight  of  an  Imperial  chasseur  or  a  messenger  of  the  senate,  made 
his  heart  beat  within  him  for  fear.  He  wished  to  retire  to  Ger¬ 
many,  but  durst  not  ask  permission. 

The  Emperor,  to  console  him,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  German  theatre,  with  a  pension  of  5000  rubles;  but  this 
appointment  served  only  to  increase  his  perplexities.  He  had 
to  deal  with  the  censor,  who  made  all  manner  of  capricious 
changes  in  his  works — he  had  to  contend  against  the  eternal  in¬ 
subordination  of  the  performers — and,  above  all,  he  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  agjunst'  the  jealous  ascendancy  of  the  favourite  Madame 
Chevalier,  who  equally  ruled  the  ]‘^rench  theatre  and  the  Einjx'- 
ror’s  heart.  The  necessity,  too,  when  passing  the  Imperial  pa¬ 
lace,  of  remaining  uncovered  in  tlie  damp  of  a  Russian  atmo¬ 
sphere — the  continual  terrors  of  the  police — and  the  drejid  of 
committing  some  unknown  but  fatal  off'ence,  kept  the  unhappy 
manager  of  the  German  theatre  and  Titulary  Counsellor,  in  a 
state  of  unceasing  and  intolerable  anxiety.  But  he  had  occa¬ 
sional  bright  inter%’als  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  He  was  sent 
for  by  the  Emperor,  to  translate  into  German  his  challenge  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  meet  and  decide  by  single  combat 
the  war  which  then  desolated  the  Continent ;  and,  having  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  well,  was  rewarded  with -a  valuable  snuif-l)<)x. 
At  this  interview  he  discovered,  he  tells  us,  /for  the  first  lime, 
^he  nobleness  of  the  EmjK'ror’s  disjiosition — anti  learned  to  love 
^hc  Iwing  whom  he  had  Ibrmerly  fearetl  and  abhorred.  The 
j.esult  of  the  meeting  was  not  quite  the  same  upon  the  Empe- 
j.or’s  mind,  whose  remark  on  Kotzebue  was:  He  looks  like  a 
tt  shoemaker,  but  his  eyes  betray  some  genius.” 

Accident  at  last  relievetl  him  from  his  onerous  dignity  of 
naging  the  German  theatre.  Paul  wished  to  have  u  descri))- 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  in  the  jialace  of 
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Michail«ifr — and  Kotzebue  was  commanded  to  undertake  the 
task.  He  thus  obtained  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  his  theatrical  management,  and  of  gentl  y  descending  from 
liis  vexatious  eminence. ~^n  the  11th  March,  1801,  he  saw 
Paul  for  the  last  time,  and  announced  that  his  description"* 
had  been  completed;  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne  was  announ-' 
ced, — the  arm  of  the  assassin  having  in  the  interim  done  its 
foul  work  upon  the  barbarian  despot.  Kotzebue  soon  after  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  from  Russia,  and  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  resumed  his  controversies — and  was  often  stung,  as 
we  are  told,  at  having  his  own  remark  retorted  upon  him  by  his 
enemies,  tliat  “  A  man  who  has  once  been  convicted  of  calumny 
“  may  fill  reams  of  paper  with  his  statements ;  he  is  no  longer 
“  believed  by  men  of  probity,  and  his  character  is  irretrievably 
‘‘  lost,” 

Kotzebue  repaired  first  to  his  native  place  Weimar,  where  he 
was  ill  received,  and  did  not  remain  long;  then  to  Berlin, 
where  new  distinctions  awaited  him,  and  where  he  was  recognised 
as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  theatre.  He  soon  produced  “  the 
Crusaders,”  and  the  “  Enchanted  Castle” — and  became  a  great 
favourite  in  the  very  peculiarly  constituted  society  of  this  capi¬ 
tal.  The  King  of  Prussia  bestowed  upon  bim  a  lay  prebend,  and 
had  him  admitted  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  began  here  a  journal,  called  “  The  man  of  Frank¬ 
ness,"  and  soon  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  abuse  of 
Goethe  and  of  Weimar.  He  trusted  entirely  to  his  wonderful 
facility  for  his  empire  over  the  German  theatre — and  placed  his 
glory,  as  his  biographer  expresses  it,  rather  in  writing  much 
than  in  writing  well. — The  appearance  in  Berlin  of  the  celebrat- 
«l  Schlegel,  wlio  read  there  his  dramatic  lectures,  and  s{,rove  to 
elevate  the  German  conception  of  the  drama,  filletl  Kotzebue 
with  such  disquietude  as  even  his  accustomed  vivacity  and  over¬ 
weening  confidence  could  not  suppress.  The  idolatry,  however, 
of  this  favourite  of  fortune,  in  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  do¬ 
minions,  banished,  we  are  told,  from  that  city  the  greatest  wits 
and  finest  geniuses  of  Germany — but  the  public  feeling  was  on 
his  side,  and  the  reclamations  of  learning  were  in  vain. 

During  his  stay  at  Berlin,  he  lost  his  second  and  very  amiable 
wife.  He  flew  again  to  the  French  capital  for  relief  from  his 
sorrows.  There  appears  to  have  been  something  congenial  in 
its  splendid  dissi])ations  to  the  theatrical  kind  of  sorrow  which 
overtook  this  singular  man,  when  be  had  to  encounter  the  cx- 
treraest  calamities  of  human  life.  He  wrote  “  Recolk'ctions  from 
Paris,”  but  in  a  more  moderate  and  subdued  tunc  than  that 
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which  distinguishes  his  Flight,"  and  characterised  the  gay 
despair  of  his  first  widowhood.  He  seems  both  to  have  felt 
more  deeply,  and  observed  more  largely 

“  Speaking  of  Buonaparte,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  con^ 
sular  government  of  France,  Kotiebue  observes,  that  '  his  proBle  is  that  of 
an  ancient  Roman, — grave,  noble,  and  expressive.  Were  he  always  silent,' 
he  adds,  *  his  gravity  would  have  something  frigidand  repulsive;  but  when¬ 
ever  he  speaks,  a  placid  smile  gives  gracefulness  to  his  mouth,  and  produces 
coniideace.  It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  whose  coun¬ 
tenance,  when  smiling,  was  irresistible.'  He  notices  the  gradually  rising 
despotism  of  Buonaparte  ;  condemns  it  particularly  for  infringing  that  li¬ 
berty  of  the  press,  the  limitation  of  which  he  himself  unadvis^ly  and  yet 
strenuously  recommended  some  yean  after ;  and  closes  his  “  Kerollections 
from  Paris"  with  these  remarkable  words :  *  I  conclude  tlie  memorandums 
in  my  pocket-book  with  a  just  animadversion  on  the  French  consular  ^ 
vemment.  During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  Paris,  there  appeared  a 
work  by  Pigault  Le  Brun,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Lc  Citateur,  which 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Voltaire’s  La  Bibli  enfin  tipliauee,  and  from 
which  it  has  perhaps  been  mostly  extracted.  It  consequently  contains  the 
most  horrible  abuse  against  religion  and  the  Bible.  The  author  has  named 
himself  in  tlie  title-{>age  without  any  scruple ;  the  bookseller,  Barba,  has 
published  it  without  any  hesitation ;  the  censor  allowed  it  to  be  printed 
without  the  least  difficulty ;  and  the  poUce  permits  it  to  be  publicly  sold  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  The  most  infamous  calumnies  against  Christ  are  thus 
permitted  at  Paris ;  but  no  one  dares  to  write,  were  it  only  a  single  line 
against  Buonaparte,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  shores  of  Cayenne.^’ 

On  leaving  France,  he  returned  to  his  estate  in  Russia,  and 
married  a  near  relation  of  his  last  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
commended  the  union  on  her  death-bed  for  the  sake  of  her  child¬ 
ren.  He,  at  the  same  time,  became  a'professed  admirer  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  this  inflated  style  in 
the  Wginning  of  his  “  Recollections." 

"  Alexander,  I  do  not  mean  the  mighty  traveller  of  old,  who  traversed  the 
world  attended  by  great  numbers,  and  who  even  wanted  to  build  a  bridge 
upwards  to  the  moon, — I  mean  the  benignant  genius  of  Russia,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  they  knew  him,  would  willingly  build  a 
bridge  downwards ;  Alexander  also  travelled  this  year  tlirough  his  German 
provinces.'  As  the  Emperor  Alexander  bad  been  travelling,  and  Kotzebue 
was  going  to  travel,  he  found  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to  speak  of 
Alexander ; — admirable  logic  indeed !  He  continues  ;  The  Emperor,  in¬ 
deed,  did  not  travel  like  me  to  cull  flowers ;  but,  as  it  became  him,  to  gather 
the  fruits  which  b^n  to  ripen  in  the  sunshine  of  his  goodness.  It  is  not 
an  afiectionate  but  a  passionate  attachment  which  is  felt  towards  that  bene¬ 
volent  monarch  in  both  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  I  state  nothing  but  what  I 
myself  witnessed.  Every  eye  sparkles,  every  countenance  is  unclouded, 
every  tongue  is  loosened,  at  me  bare  mention  of  his  name.  He  was  but  a 
fsw  days  at  Reval,  yet  I  know  that  at  his  departure  tears  were  shed  like 
those  shed  at  rarting  with  an  object  of  the  tenderest  affection.  But  I’ll 
rather  break  on,  for  I  cannot  speak  of  him  with  coolness,  and  my  warmth 
mi^t  be  misinterpreted. — Blemed  be  the  mother  who  bore  him.’ 

During  his  travels  in  Italy,  while  he  exhibited  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  of  the  great  subjects  of  art  and  literature, 
upon  which  he  ventured  to  deliver  his  shallow  opinions,  and 
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mixed  up  with  his  literary  petulance  a  levity  on ,  subjects  of 
a  more  sacred  nature,  not  unnatural  to  the  NMolent  mediocrity 
of  his  genius,  he  could  not  help  deploring  the  political  con¬ 
dition  to  which  this  fine  country  has  been  reduced.  No  ser¬ 
vility,  however,  is  so  deep  and  despicable  as  that  of  a  Jacobin 
hypocrite ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Kotzebue  never  dared 
to  indulge  in  any  political  speculation,  without  a  copious  infusion 
of  flattery  to  the  barbarian  empire  in  which  his  fortunes  were 
placed,  and  the  autocrat  who  bears  sway  in  that  dreary  waste. 
Mark  his  parallel  betwixt  Italy  and  Russia — betwixt  the  glad 
regions  of  European  sunshine,  and  the  savage  amjilitude  over 
which  almost  eternal  snows  bear  a  sullen  ascendant. 

‘To  have  seen  Italy/  he  says,  ‘  is  very  agreeable ;  to  sec  it  is  iiinch 
lets  so.  Now  if  I  were  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Italy  and  Russia,  and 
this  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  thought  a  paradox ;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  just,  and  rests  on  very  goo«l  grounds.  The  climate  in 
Italy  is  delightful  and  mild,  but  extremely  variable.  You  cannot  trust  to 
the  weather  for  a  day,  nay,  scarcely  for  one  hour  ;  this  is  very  injurious  to" 
health :  but  a  CTcater  ii\jury  still  accrues  to  it  from  the  numerous  niarsher., 
which  almost  ail  the  year  long  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with  noxious  ex¬ 
halations,  and  from  the  many  lakes  and  rivulets,  which  may  be  smelt  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  The'nch  arc  driven  in  summer  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  a  refuge  against  the  air  of  the  plains ;  but  the  poor  remain  an<l 
perish.  The  annual  excess  of  the  dead  in  the  bills  of  mortality  is  fright¬ 
ful.  Wherever  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  and  lakes  are  not  suflicient 
to  poison  the  atmosphere,  tlic  inhabitants  do  it  with  their  filth.  ^Vith  this 
abominable  disjiosition  to  live  in  tbrt,  bke  dung-beetles,  it  is  surprising  tlut 
the  plague  has  not  visited  Italy  for  such  .a  numlKT  of  years,  and  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  yellow-fever  has  establislnd  its  throne  here ;  the  wonder  is 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  this  country.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
climate  is  severe,  but  steatly.  Russia  too  has  its  marshes,  but  no  burning 
sun  renders  their  exhalations  contagions.  The  hanks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
have  no  odensive  smell.  No  season  of  the  year  is  injurious  to  health  ;  the 
poor,  like  the  rich,  may  grow  old  without  turning  their  barks  for  several 
months  to  their  dwellings.  The  dry  cold  is  salubrious ;  the  miipire  of  the 
living  receives  annually  a  more  considerable  increase  than  tlic  empire  of  the 
dead.  A  greater  cleanliness  prevails  in  towns  and  single  habitations ;  there 
is  less  filth  in  a  cottage  in  Finland,  thau  in  the  palace  of  the  priuie  minister 
at  Naples. 

“  ‘  The  winter  is  very  mild  in  Italy ;  and  yet  (Naples,  perhaps,  except¬ 
ed,)  more  uncomfortable  than  in  Russia,  for  how  is  even  one  degree  of  fn.st 
to  be  resisted  with  smoking  chimneys,  stone  floors,  and  doors  and  window.s 
that  do  not  shut  dost*?  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  even  tlie  outer  rooufs 
are  wanned,  and  an  agreeable  tcmjveraturo  is  steadily  kept  up  in  the  a]iart- 
inents  by  means  of  stoves  and  double  windows ;  you  are  not  frozen  liehind, 
whilst  you  are  roasted  before,  nor  are  you  continually  rubbing  your  hands, 
whilst  the  breath  that  escapes  from  your  mouth  is  forming  visible  cloutLs. 
The  summer  in  Italy  is  intolerably  hot,  overpowering,  ami  relaxing.  In 
Russia  you  enjoy  the  summer  both  day  and  night,  for  the  beautiful  clear 
summer  nights  are  delightful.  If  the  spring  and  autumn  arc  more  agree¬ 
able  in  Italy,  tlic  summer  and  winter  arc  more  pleasant  in  Ruasia.  Italy 
produces  wine  aud  exa'Ueut  fruits,  Russia  purchases  them.  I  never  tasted 
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to  Bwect  an  orange  at  Naples  as  I  have  done  at  Petersburgh. .  Most  of  the 
Italian  wines  are  unpalatable  to  foreigner* ;  that  of  Florence,  an«l  Ittchrynur 
Ckristi,  are  the  only  good  table  wines ;  but  they  arc  seldom  to  be  had  ge¬ 
nuine  ;  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  vines,  the  lover  of  good  wine  is  fm]uent- 
ly  disap^winted.  In  Russia,  good  wine  is  always  to  be  procured ;  it  is 
TO\u«d  into  Russia  from  all  wine  countries.  Even  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  meat,  bread,  noillc,  are  infinitely  better  and  cheaper  in  Russia  than  in 
Italy. 

“  *  But  where  do  you  find  in  Russia  the  celebrated  antiquities  and  works 
of  art  which  Italy  possesses  ?  This  superiority  I  am  not  inclined  to  dis¬ 
pute  ;  but  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  life.  You  sec  them 
thrice,  you  s^  tlicm  a  dozen  times,  and  you  are  satisfied ;  at  length  you 
pass  by  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  with  as  much  indifference  as  you  past  by 
the  marble  palace  at  Petersburgh.  And  when  1  turn  from  the  lifeless  and 
soon  exhausted  charms  of  lUuy  to  the  living  advantages  of  Russia,  Hea¬ 
vens  !  how  is  the  former  thrown  into  tlie  shade !  The  monarch !— but  I 
shall  take  good  care  not  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Ferdinand  IV.  or  tlie 
Pope,  or  even  the  Vice-president  Melzi,  and  Alexander  I.  Italy  is  still  in 
a  greater  state  of  agitation  than  the  sea  by  which  it  is  encompassed :  Russia 
flourishes  in  peace.  Hatred  and  distrust  are  still  sneaking  in  darkness 
over  the  flowery  soil  of  Italy:  in  Russia  the  pcojile  love  the  monarch,  and 
the  monarch  confides  in  the  people,  and  botii  arc  strangers  to  fi-ar.  The 
travellei'  in  Italy  must  first  purchase  every  step  which  he  wislies  to  take 
among  the  beauties  of  nature  from  a  beggar,  and  whilst  he  stands  contem¬ 
plating  some  charming  spot,  a  cripple  is  suddenly  stretching  his  mutilated 
nand  before  his  eyes.  Countenances  of  banditti  beset  him  on  all  sides,  and  , 
narratives  of  murders  oppress  his  heart.  In  Russia  he  wanders  securely  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  through  the  thickest  forests ;  he  hears  not  the  di^al 
whining  of  the  mendicant,  but  the  cheerful  song  of  the  industrious  labourer, 
and  every  where  he  is  smiled  upon  by  honest  faces.  Italy  swarms  with 
lazy  priests,  who  exhibit  their  wcll-fillM  paunches  in  cowls  of  every  colour ; 
suco  a  disgusting  spectacle  is  never  seen  in  Russia^  There  too  superstition 
prevails,  and  where  is  the  country  that  is  without  it  f — ^but  the  government 
does  not  rule  by  superstition  as  in  Italy;  it  does  not  impiously  mock  the  rea¬ 
son  of  man,  nor  degrade  him  below  the  brute  creation.  The  grossest  igno¬ 
rance  has  spread  its  leaden  vtnl  over  Italy ;  the  only  knowletlgc  of  the  higher 
ranks  is  to  play  at  cards ;  they  reatl — packs  of  cards ;  they  write,  with  cnalk 
on  the  gaming  table.  In  Russia,  a  (porious  morning  for  arts  and  sciences 
has  begun  to  dawn.  This  parallel  might  be  continued  to  a  very  great 
length ;  but  I  will  only  mention  one  trait  more.  Italy  sighs  and  groans 
under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  frequently  overbearing  nation ;  Russia 
breathes  freely  under  the  mild  sceptre  of  the  grandson  of  the  great  C'atlia- 
rine.  But  enough!  To  the  praise  of  ingenuity  my  parallel  prefers  no 
claim ;  but  I  pledge  myself  for  its  truth.  Will  it  now  be  wondered  at 
that  I  quitted  Italy  without  regret?  that  I  would  not  revisit  that  country, 
nor  pass  my  life  in  it  for  millions  ?'  *’ 

Oq  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  renewed  his  wonted  activity.  He 
once  more  contributed  to  “  The  Man  of  Frankness”— brouglit 
forward  innumerable  plays — published  annual  “  Almanacks  of 
Dramatic  Sports” — a  large  collection  of  novels  and  miscellaneous 
plays — and  his  own  travels.  Still  he  was  the  prey  of  the  critics, 
who  derided  the  poverty  of  his  genius,  and  reproached  him 
fur  want  of  learning;  and,  in  order  to  silence  fur  ever  these  re- 
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prooches,  he  meditated  a  great  work — the  History  of  Prussia, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  patronage  of  the  Prusaan  mo¬ 
narch.  But  he  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  mighty  task,  and 
was  only  encumbered  by  the 'multiplicity  of  the  materials  with 
which  the  royal  favour  had  supplied  him.  The  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  besides,  interrupted  his  historical  pursuits,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  attention  to  politics.  He  imbibed  a  just  and  implaca¬ 
ble  hatrctl  to  Buonaparte  and  his  policy ;  and  endeavour^,  by 
the  publication  of  “  The  Bee,”  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  re¬ 
sistance.  As  a  political  writer,  the  interest  of  his  lucubrations 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  the 
French,  of  being  a  pensioner  of  England. 

Upon  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms  over  Prussia,  he  retired 
to  his  Russian  estates :  but  the  destiny  of  Buonaparte  having 
carried  him  into  Russia,  the  estates  of  Kotzebue,  which  lay  near 
the  line  of  march,  suffered  the  calamities  which  commonly  attend 
foreign  invasion.  These  disasters,  of  course,  whetted  his  resent¬ 
ment;  and  upon  the  retreat  of  the  French  armies,  hesallit'd  forth 
to  complete  their  destruction,  and  to  pierce  with  his  invective  the 
fugitives  whom  the  rigours  of  the  climate  had  sparetl.  He  pulv 
fished  a  sort  of  Russico-German  weekly  journal,  breathing,  of 
course,  the  most  enthusiastic  anti-gallicanism  ;  but  this  journal 
lived  only  till  the  armistice  of  1813  was  concluded. — The  lofty 
spirit  of  true  German  jiatriotism  despised  the  narrow  views  on 
which  his  system  of  hostility  to  France  was  conducted, — and  was, 
therefore,  not  surprised  that  he,  who  had,  on  mean  principles, 
issued  from  the  north  to  prey  on  the  frozen'  carcase  of  the 
French  army,  should,  as  circumstances  varied,  cliangc  his  object 
of  attack  and  views  of  policy ;  and  that  the  same  man  who  had, 
from  selfish  motives,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
should  afterwards,  with  similar  views,  tlevote  himself  to*  tlic  en¬ 
slavement  of  Germany. 

As  a  reward  for  his  services,  however,  Kotzebue  was  appointed 
by'  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  a  semi-diplomatic  situation  at  Ko- 
nigsl)erg,  where,  as  usual,  he  combined  the  superintendence  of  the 
theatre  with  his  political  avocatiotis.  '  In  1816  he  was  recalled,  and 
repaired  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  named  a  counsellor  of 
state.  An  employment — not,  indcetl,  wholly  novel  in  its  nature — 
for  it  is  said  the  Baron  de  Grimm  had  formerly  been  named  to 
a  similar  office  by  the  Empress  Catharine — but  certainly  of  a 
singular  and  anomalous  description— ^was  now  assigned  to  iCotze- 
bue  by  the  Russian  Emperor.  He  was  to  reside  in  some  part  of 
Germany,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  literary  reporter  to  ' 
the  imperial  court,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  progress  of  intellect 
and  opinion,  and  transmitting  to  the  emperor  the  expressed  spi- 
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rit  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  times.  The  object  of  this 
appointment  was  liable  to  misconstruction,  especially  in  the  in¬ 
flamed  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  which  hiid  begun  to 
demand  political  ameliorations,  on  which  it  was  surmised  that  the 
Russian  cabinet  looked  with  no  friendly  eye.  The  literary  ad¬ 
venturer  was  despised  as  the  agent  of  a  system  of  base  espion- 
nage,  employed  to  counteract  the  rising  spirit  of  German  li¬ 
berty;  and  the  public  indignation  became  the  deeper,  when  it 
was  remembered  that  a  degenerate  German'  had  lent  himself 
to  this  detested  project  against  the  freedom  of  his  country. 
Tbe  memory  of  his  perpetual  feuds  with  all  that  was  patriotic 
in  principle,  among  lus  countrymen— of  his  galling  lampoons  on 
whatever  was  venerable  for  genius — and  of  the  despicable 
contrivances  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  elude  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  temerity,  and  to  skulk  from  tlie  resentment  which 
had  been  kindled  against  him — and,  above  all,  his  intemperate 
vanity  and  presumption,  which  neither  age  nor  experience  had 
abated,  drew  upon  him  the  malignant  regard  of  those  among 
whom  he  was  now  to  exercise  his  mysterious  functions. — He  first 
settled  at  his  native  place  Weimar, — a  choice  every  way  injudici¬ 
ous,  and  where  he  aspired  without  success  to  be  recognised  by 
the  ducal  court  as  a  Russian  functionary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  some  transactions  occurred,  at  first 
apparently  insignificant,  but  which  afterwards  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce  fatal  results.  Germany,  as  every  one  knows,  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  its  political  associations,  some  of  them  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  alarming  character,  while  others  have  been  of  great 
and  manifest  service  to  the  cause  of  German  independence.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  “  Bond  of  Oltl  Students,"  and 
the  “  Bond  of  V'^irtuc the  first  of  which  had  licen  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  local  associations  previously  existing — the 
other  having  originated  during  the  usurpation  of  the  French, 
and  having  been  signally  instrumental  in  expelling  them  from 
the  German  soil.  The  Bond  of  Old  Students  resolved,  in  the 
autumn  of  1817,  to  celebrate  a  solemn  festival  in  memory  of 
the  Reformation,  and,  while  they  commemorated  the  virtu¬ 
ous  triumph  of  the  patriots  of  other  times  over  the  desjw- 
tism  of  Rome,  they  took  an  opportunity  of  marking  their  ab¬ 
horrence  of  more  modern  tyranny  by  committing  to  the  flames 
some  of  the  productions  of  its  suspected  agents  and  satellites. 
Among  the  sacrifices  on  this  occasion  were  the  German  His¬ 
tory,  and  other  political  works  of  Kotzebue,  which  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  consumed  along  with  the  “  Code  Napoleon,”  and 
the  “  Code  of  Regulations  for  the  Prussian  Gens  d’armerie.'* 
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Wise  men  would  have  passed  over  in  silence  this  ebullition  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  good  politicians  would  have  taken  care 
not  to  mingle  the  interests  of  their  cause  with  their  personal  re< 
sentments.  But  the  author  of  the  harmless  Code  of  llegulationa 
for  the  Prussian  militia,  along  with  the  equally  irritable  Russian 
Councilor  of  State,  exclaimed  against  the  insult  oliered  to  their  ge¬ 
nius  or  their  principles,  and  resented  it  not  only  upon  the  actual 
perpetrators,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  the  associations  by  which  they 
were  bound  together.  Kotzebue,  in  his  Reports,  and  probably  not 
without  reason,  denounced  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  inflamed 
and  unarchical  spirit  of  the  (xerman  youth,  and  represented  the 
universities  as  hotbeds  of  turbulence  and  insubordination.  By  the 
faithlessness  of  a  transcriber,  some  extracts  were  obtained  from 
tliese  reports,  and  published  in  the  journals  of  Germany ;  upon 
which  Kotzebue  took  high  ground,  complmned  of  the  public.-!- 
tion  as  an  insult  to  the  court  of  Russia,  whose  minister  ne  was, 
and  instituted  judicial  proceedings  against  the  writers  of  the  jour¬ 
nals.  But  the  courts  of  law  acquit^  them  all,  and  the  Senate  of 
the  university  of  Wurtzburgh  completed  his  mortification,  by 
condemning  him  as  the  slanderer  of  Professor  Luden,  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  by  him.  Kotzebue  was  oxas- 
jx-'rated,  and  became  impatient  for  revenge  upon  his  literary  and 
political  enemies.  He  established  a  weekly  journal  of  literature, 
applied  himself  with  indefatigable  activity  to  conduct  it,  and 
carried  the  odium  with  which  he  was  already  viewed  to  the  liigh- 
cst  pitch,  by  his  light,  sarcastic,  and  superficial  depreciation  of  the 
talents  of  all  the  great  German  authors ;  and  by  his  unsparing 
4lerisioii  of  Gennan  patriotism,  of  which,  instead  of  combating 
what  was  extravagant  by  reason,  he  endeavoured  to  soil  even 
what  was  virtuous,  by  invective.  The  numbers  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  Ills  mortifications,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  Weimar,  he  solicited,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess,  an  appointment  elsewhere  from  the  Russian  emperor — who 
gave  him  leave  however  to  return  and  reside  on  his  Russian 
estates,  and  to  retmn  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  numerous  ]X‘n- 
sions.  But  his  evil  genius  interposed  to  prevent  his  acceptance 
of  this  lilierEl  offer — and  a  report  was  industriously  circulated  by 
his  enemies,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  disgrac^  by  his  court. 
Resolving  therefore  not  to  quit  Germany,  he  repaired  in  the  close 
of  the  year  1818  to  Maiiheim,  where  he  resumed  his  journal  and 
his  other  occupations.  On  the  28d  March,  1819,  he  was  assa.s- 
sinaied  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  by  a  miserable  enthusiast, 
whose  crime  excites  at  once  pity  and  horror,  and  who,  after 
grievously  maiming  himself  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  w'as 
permitted  to  linger  more  than  a  year  in  prison,  when  the  tardy 
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vengeance  of  conlinentil  justice  at  last  overtaking  liim,  he,  on 
the  20th  May,  1820,  expiated  his  enormous  guilt  upon  the  scaii- 
fold.  • 

*  Kotzebue  seems  to  have  been  cast  by  nature,  in  one  of  her 
narrowest  moulds ;  and,  for  a  man  of  eminence,  t«)  have  lieeii 
formed  at  a  very  small  expence  of  moral  and  intellectual  mate¬ 
rials.  The  passing  moment — the  fugitive  excitement — the  rapid 
transition  of  light  gratifications — was  all  that  his  frivolous  spirit 
could  either  taste  or  desire.  He  lived  on  the  mere  surface  of 
existence,  without  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  pierce  its  darker 
secrets,  or  taste  its  deeper  pleasures.  His  theories,  both  in 
morals  and  literature,  were  the  native  offspring  of  his  genius. 
His  creed  was  the  index  of  his  constitution.  With  him,  the 
only  object  of  human  life,  was  the  enjojTnent  af  pleasure — 
meaning  by  that  term  mere  sensuality  in  jhe  first  j’lace,  and 
next  to  this,  the  refinements  with  which  society  enlarges  fruition, 
when  intellect  comes  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  thd  senses  His  aim  was  to  multiply  such  enjoyments, 
and  to  erbwd  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  them  within 
the  narrowest  space.  The  natural  activity  of  his  mind,  fitted 
liim  admirably  for  bringing  his  theory  to  the  test  of  experience, 
and  for  realizing  by  incessant  diligence  the  greatest  sum  of  su¬ 
perficial  and  petty  excitement.  His  lively  zeal  never  forsook 
him  during  the  course  of  a  long  life ;  nor  did  any  period  of  it 
pass,  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  in  some  characteristic  enter- 
prize,  and  reaping  in  succession  the  fruits  of  his  laborious  le¬ 
vity.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  his  constitution  of  mind, 
to  Danish  all  deep  reflection,— and  we  find  it  accordingly  avowcil 
as  part  of  Kotzebue’s  creed,  that  first  impressions  give  the 
most  just  and  accurate  opinions ;  and  that  the  more  the  mind 
buries  itself  in  contemplation,  the  more  will  its  conclusions  devi¬ 
ate  from  truth  and  nature.  He  professed  and  acted  upon  this 
maxim  in  his  ramble  over  Italy  ;  and  with  unconscious  pedant¬ 
ry  and  presumption,  recorded  his  first  impressions  upon  the  mtv 
dels  of  Italian  art,  as  a  corrective  of  the  deep  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  of  ages.  Artists  and  connoisseurs  were  alike  astoundeil 
by  this  marvellous  audacity  ;  but  Kotzebue  laughed  and  scrib¬ 
bled  away,  unmindful  of  their  scorn. 

Not  only  was  the  first  impression  the  best  guide  to  sound 
judgment,  but  the  first  emotion  was  also  the  fairest  birth  of 
virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  this  renownetl  scribbler.  The  essence 
of  all  moral  excellence  consisted,  according  to  his  system,  in 
the  quick  sensibility  of  the  heart  to  generous  impressions,  or 
such  at  least  as  present  the  gaudy  surface  of  sentimentality. 
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It  was  of  less  moment  whether  such  emotions  should,  ever 
transpire  into  action,  and  come  to  sustain  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  in  the  business  of  life ;  for  the  mm  of  the  system 
rises  no  higher  than  the  attmnment  of  the  fantastic  luxury  of 
sentimental  feeling.  It  is  no  matter  what  the  conduct  may  be, 
how  feeble,  versatile,  and  even  depraved,  provided  the  shallow 
current  of  feeling  appear  to  issue  from  the  heart,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sentiment,  long  become  ridiculous  by  its  insincerity, 
hang  perpetually  on  the  lips.  The  followers  of  this  school  ap¬ 
pear  to  think,  with  the  disciples  of  Metaphysical  scepticism,  that 
tlic  whole  being  of  the  man  is  summed  up  in  the  perception  di¬ 
rectly  experienced,  and  the  emotion  actually  felt  at  the  moment. 
Retrospection  and  anticipation  are  equally  discarded,  as  some¬ 
thing  foreign  to  the  mind ;  the  one  vainly  endeavouring  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  the  modes  of  its  fonner  existence,  which  have  become 
irrevocably  buried  with  the  shadows  of  the  past ;  and  the  other, 
to  extract  from  the  thick  clouds  of  futurity,  the  secrets  which 
they  refuse  to  give  up  to  overweening  curiosity.  All  virtue  is 
made  not  only  to  issue  from,  but  to  terminate  in  the  heart ;  all 
diffusive  energy  is  thus  extinguished  :  and  every  thing  is  reduc- 
c‘d  to  a  state  of  voluptuous  stagnation.  The  blackest  and  basest 
action  is  to  pass  unreproved,  if  it  has  only  the  varnish  of  senti¬ 
ment  to  cover  its  deformity.  Sentiment,  or  rather  its  impure 
and  prostituted  jargon,  being  the  very  essence  of  virtue,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  atonement  for  all  that  is  practically  revolting. 
The  physical  impulses  of  nature,  and  the  licentious  movements 
of  the  heart,  are  by  no  means  to  lie  restrained ;  and  if  profli¬ 
gate  indulgence  bring  visible  woe  and  remorse,  as  they  will  sel¬ 
dom  fail  to  do,  the  guilty  seducer  expiates  well  his  atrocity,  by 
some  transient  tear — some  silly  sentence,  at  once 'whining  and  pert, 
which  by  every  nobler  mind  will  be  consideretl  only  as  that  sjiecies 
of  aggravation  which  insolence  adds  to  atrocity.  The  system  is 
altogether  passive  in  its  virtues,  and  active  omy  in  its  vice  ;  for 
the  one  is  but  an  emotion,  expiring  without  consequence  or  re¬ 
sult — while  the  other  is  an  impulse,  of  which  fruition  is  the  direct 
and  immediate  sequence. 

The  essential  vulgarity  of  such  a  system  cannot  recjuire  to  lie 
jiainted  out ;  for  as  it  aims  only  at  giving  a  fantastic  delicacy 
and  elevation  to  the  mere  physical  propensities  of  our  nature,  it 
could  ally  itself  with  that  stuck  of  indulgences  alone  of  which  the 
vulgar  of  all  classes  and  nations  have  been  the  indefatigable  patrims 
and  the  coarse  exemplars.  The  sentimental  amours  and  multi¬ 
farious  seductions  and  gross  imniirities  of  the  ne»v  scIkkjI,  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  with  the  vulgar  sensuality  which  has  at  all 
limes  prevailed ;  nor  is  the  e.vhibition  improved,  by  the  ex- 
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change  of  the  simple  and  unadorned  language  of  vice  for  the 
fantastic  dialect  of  the  literary  teachers  of  this  improved  scheme. 
To  separate  betwixt  the  moral  parts  of  speech,  and  their  wont¬ 
ed  meaning — to  render  language  crude  and  barbarous  by  the 
grossest  misapplications,  is  the  single  triumph  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  professors  of  the  new  school — unless,  indeed,  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  enlarged  the  old  stock  ot‘  sensuality,  and 
deepened  the  print  of  vice  in  the  mind,  by  the  pains  unworthily 
bestowed  to  master  the  uncouth  paradoxes  and  mere  verbal  no¬ 
velties  of  their  system. 

It  must  be  very  plmn  that  a  system  of  this  kind,  which  is  not 
indeed  peculiar  to  Kotzebue,  among  modern  wits,  but  of  which  he 
wasundoubtedly  a  staunch  professor, could  not  be  pnipitious  toart, 
atleasttoitshigher  achievements.  Thefine  and  enduring  specimens 
of  dramatic  art,  'whether  ancient  or  modern,  are  conversant  with 
the  spirit  of  man,  not  in  its  cffeminancy  and  dcba.scment,  but  in  its 
entire  power  and  highest  exaltation.  The  ideality  of  the  drama 
disappears  entirely  m  the  presence  of  a  different  system  ;  and  art 
becomes  vulgar,  imperfect,  and  servile,  like  the  dcgradecl  nature 
which  it  strives  to  copy.  There  arc  two  ways,  indeed,  in  which 
human  sympathies  may  be  propitiated,  and  applause,  more  or  less 
enduring, secured,  viz.  by  addressing  the  senses,  or  by  stirring  the 
soul  of  man, — ^by  appealing  to  the  perishable  modes  in  which  fa¬ 
shion  embodies  sensuality,  or  by  endeavouring  to  move  the  latent 
principles  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  which  lurk  beneath  the  fading 
forms  of  fashionable  vice  and  folly.  The  harvest  of  that  author  who 
consults  the  feelings  of  his  cotemporarics  alone,  and  who  squares 
his  endeavours  by  the  surrounding  vulgarity,  which  may,  for  the 
present,  decide  the  prize,  will,  no  doubt,  be  sooner  reaped  and 
enjoyed;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  conscious  mediocrity,  pant¬ 
ing  for  its  reward  upon  any  terms,  should  greatly  prefer  the  ob¬ 
streperous  applause  upon  which  it  is  instantly  to  be  fed,  to  the  un¬ 
dying  admiration  of  which  it  cannot  even  reach  the  perception. 
But  the  great  masters  in  art  have  at  all  times  had  a  nobler  aim, 
and  invoked  and  merited  a  higher  destiny.  They  have  not  con¬ 
tented  themselves  in  any  department  with  the  easy  display  of  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  features  of  our  nature ;  they  have  not  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perpetuate  what  is  gross  in  their  species,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  it  from  actual  to  imitative  existence ;  they  have  not  des¬ 
cended  to  that  easy  and  unprofitable  travail  which  prospers  by 
the  flattery  of  fashion,  and  lives  by  fixing  in  the  portraiture  of  ge¬ 
nius,  all  the  fully  which  it  would  be  better  to  expunge  for  ever 
from  the  record.  But,  leaving  to  more  ignoble  hands  the  adula¬ 
tion  of  its  passing  vanities,  they  have  communed  with  the 
higher  parts  of  our  nature  alone,  and  have  raised  themselves 
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above  the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  by  appropriating  what 
neither  time  nor  place  ran  circumscribe. 

Nothing  ran  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  genuine  dignity  of  the  dra¬ 
ma  than  a  theory  of  morals,  which,  by  depriving  virtue  of  itsactive 
character,  strips  the  mind  of  that  heroic  energy  which  is  the 
prime  material  of  all  dramatic  invention.  The  struggle  of  con¬ 
summate  mental  energy  with  that  inexorable  fate  to  which  both 
gods  and  men  were  constrained  to  yield,  was  the  pervading  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  those  divine  tragic  compoations  which  emanated  from 
the  genius  of  Greece.  It  was  this  principle  that  imparted  to  the 
whole  tissue  of  tlie  composition  its  prevailing  sublimity,  and 
breathed  a  divine  air  over  works  composed  for  the  solemn  services 
of  religion.  The  nobler  productions  of  dramatic,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  high  art,  have,  both  in  their  substance  and  forms,  something 
more  profound,  considerate,  and  enduring  than  ever  was  or  can 
be  prrauced  on  the  system  of  first  impressions,— and  deal  with  a 
cast  of  cliaractcr  in  which  the  giddy  succession  of  light  and  fri¬ 
volous  emotions  is  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  firm  and  lofty 
purpose.  The  sublime  ideality  by  which  the  higher  specimens 
of  art,  even  those  into  which  the  very  visage  of  nature  seems  to 
be  transfused,  arc  distinguished,  can  never  be  reached  upon  the 
basis  of  a  tame  and  grovelling  system,  wliich  aims  at  novelty 
only  in  the  shape  of  extravagance,  and  conceives  that  the  truth 
and  nature  which  belong  to  diamatic  imitation,  are  to  be  realised 
only  by  the  breaking  up  of  all  those  moral  principles,  which  have 
only  liecn  hallowed,  but  not  antiquated  in  their  descent  from  the 
infancy  of  social  being,  and  the  cradle  of  civilization. 
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